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THE MAPLESON MEMOIRS, 1848—1888. 
By John H. Mapleson, with a portrait of the author. 2 Vols., 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


An extremely amusing and interesting history of the career of the famous lagecente in the United States 
as well asin Europe. Gives the inside history, behind the scenes, so to speak, of nearly all the famous singers 
of the present and past generations, including Patti, Nillson, Pauline Lucca, Gerster, Marie Litta, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Sinico, Scalchi, Albani, Kellogg, Nevada, Emma Abbott, Minnie Hauk, Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, 
Ravelli, Giannini, Nicolini, Galassi, Capoul, Del Puente, De Anna, Santley, etc. Full of humorous stories, 
incidents, and anecdotes. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE RAILWAYS. 
By Appleton Morgan (of the New York Bar.) Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a popular discussion of the railway problem of the United States. It is in the main an answer 
to Mr. Hudson’s ‘‘The Railways and the Republic ;’’ and deals with such subjects as combination, land grants, 
stock-watering, railway strikes, the governmental control of railways, pools, fast freight lines, etc., etc. There 
is also a full and careful examination of the Interstate Commerce Act. The author is one of the leading 
railways lawyers of New York City. 


YONE SANTO. 


A Child of Japan. A Novel. By E. H. House. 


YoneE Santo is the serial novel now running in the Atlantic Monthly, which has created so much 
uneasiness and bitterness in the minds and hearts of missionaries and their friends. It is a powerful and 
beautifully written story. 


THE VETERAN AND HIS PIPE. 

By Judge Albion Tourgee, author of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,”’ etc., ete. Paper Covers, 25c. 
AN IMPOSSIBLE POSSIBILITY: or, Can Such Things Be? 
By Charles E. L. Wingate. Paper Covers, 25c. 

THE WRONG MAN. 
By Gertrude Garrison. Paper Covers, 25c. " 

AUNT SALLY’S BOY \JACK. 
By N. J. W. Le Cato. Paper Covers, 25c. 
THE SHADOW OF THE BARS. 
By Ernest De Lancey Pierson. Paper Covers, 25c. 
THE PROFESSOR’S SISTF” 

By Julian Hawthorne. Price in cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 

MIRIAM BALESTIER. 


’ By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 
We predict that this novel will live and be classed as the masterpiece of America ating 


* The Scarlet Letter. 
FLORENCE FABLES. 
By William J. Florence (Comedian). Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 


DIVIDED LIVES. 
By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c. 


THAT GIRL FROM TEXAS. 
By Jeannette H. Walworth. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50c 


OLD MAN GILBERT. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bellamy. Cloth, $1.00. Paper Covers 50c. 
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FAMILY 


Hasn't its equal as a high-class, entertaining, and instructive family magazine. 


h 


No topic of interest in the home circle is ever lost sight of. Every of the h 
the sister who loves stories, the brother who likes = of adventure, the mother who wants to know the latest 


Paris, the father with a scientific turn of mind. 
the Illustrations are profuse and invariably of the best order, 


This Publication has reached a large circulation, but not as large as its ex 


without this welcome monthly visitor if they should once become acquainted v 


OCT., NOV. & DEC. Nos. for 20 


in stamps or coin, which is but a fraction of their actual cost, believin 
who send for this trial subscription will be so pleased with it that 


become regular subscribers. 


Over 220 
Large-Sized 
Pages, 
Beautifully 
Illustrated. 


HEY 


NOW READY. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE FAMILY. 
COMRADES ONCE. 
An Australian “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
To a Cirl named Maud. 
in Times of Sickness. 
The Garden. 


hem. 

The Madrigal and 
Makers. 

Some Favorite Dogs. 


How Ships are Spoken at Sea. 
William Edward Foster. 


LONDON AND PARIS CORRESPONDENTS, 
To Holiday-Makers. 
A Day on the Hills in Arran. 


: An Illustrated Record of In 
The. ¢ “here: and Science.—A Safety 
orrosi 


troleum—The Paris Exhibition of oe An 
able Diamond—An Air Tram-Car—T 
Lead Pipes—A Cure fer ‘Whooping Con 
lower Bracket- Sun-St 
The Auxanoscope—A New Naval Game—Condura 
Stereoscopic ‘amera—A Cit Destras 
ave—Wire $ Soles—A Leveling Machine—A New 
ometer—A New Method of Bleachin = 
Pipes—A'New Cistern Valve—Craw 
to make them—Something to Sing—A. 
A Pocket 
making Reign—For Musical People, 


Our Amateur Free University. 
Fronrisrrece—“‘ TO A CIRL NAMED MAU 


hold is provided for in its pa i 
fashions 


d, pure, and well-selected Fiction is always plentifully provided, 


ordinary merits warrant; and knowing there are still many homes that would no fe 


that AJ 


Evory-Bay Puddings, and How to 


What Miss Trusdale Sz) 
Flowers of the Month.’ 


The L Little Flower. English Paraphrase | 
What a Wear. Chit Chat on Dress. From! 


for}, 
npoP} 


Sit 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104 & 106 Fourth Ave., 


its real worth, we propose, in order to introduce it into such homes, to send th 


Partial Table Contents October Numbi 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Brook's Soft-finish Machine Cotton. xovei. By ttawe 


* Miss Varian of New York.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
By Edgar Salt thor of 

% ove gar Saltus, author o 

ALL LADIES ARE ACQUAINTED WITH | (ristrem Varick,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


BROOK’S GLACE COTTON, | cHE DAPHNE. A Romance. 


recognize its superior’ qualities, but some are | _ 12mo, cloth. $1.00; paper covers. 50 ¢, J 
aa of the fact that ames WHAT DREAMS MAY COME, A Novei. 


By” Frank Lin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 
SOFT-FINISH COTTON. THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENAN- 


We would respectfully ask a trial of this make. baper covers, 20 Donn Piatt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
der CO 
MAN GILBERT. By Mrs. 
IT IS THE BEST Bellamy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00: paper covers, 80 


THE PEOPLE AND THE RA TL way 
For all Machine, Hand- -Sewing, By Appleton — 12mo, cloth, $1.50 vas 


W RUSSIA: THE LAND OF THE NIHIL~ 
and Crochet ork. IST. By W. E. Curtis. 200 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00: paper covers, 50 ¢. 


THE POT OF GOLD. A Story of Fire Island 
FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Beach. Beautifully illustrated. By Edw. R. Shaw. 


r 
J Oo N AS B R O O K & B R O S *53| fromthe Anglo-Phonetie by ‘Edward Gordon Clark. 
P. H. JONAS, AGENT, 12mo, cloth, 
19 Thomas Street, New York. BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 


BUSINESS, 

PROFESSIONS, 
‘BUYERS and NASSAU 
SELLERS want 


THE BEST CHAIR IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
This Cut illustrates but one. of Fifty Different Positions of the 
cele 


MARK’S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in one seven articles of furniture. Send for 
Catalogue and Price-list to 
Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 
O Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the best cal, Invalid Smoking, and 
Adjustable Rolling Chairs, Invalid Supplies, etc. ete 


Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting Corset 
gives a perfect support to the spine ; relieves the 
muscles of the back; roe the spine from 
cold ; corrects stoopin abits, and is a comfort- 
able and elegantly fit ing — Made of fine 
coutil, double stitched 

repaid : Ladies”, with, shoulder brace, 
; without $2.00. Abd: 


25. Ladi 
State of corse umually worn 
Row York. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
New York CITy. 
Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Name 

Post-Office_. 

County 

Date State 


N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 
payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 
Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 


1 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. _ 
| 
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| 
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PUBLICATIONS 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


tNEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following books for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
$ paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers: 


AND A FORGETTING. By Jutman Hawrnorne. 12me. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


> We give below the synopsis of what is considered, by competent judges, the 
most interesting and strongest story written by this ijiea author. 


Fairfax Boardwine, a young man of poetic genius, being in a village a hundred miles 
from New York, publishes a volume of poems, of which he has great expectations. The 
yolume, however, has but limited success. A young lady to whom he is betrothed, Mary 
Sault, sympathizes ony" with his eye 9 Papmaerreney, and cherishes a profound belief in 
his genius. Though not herself inclined to poetry, her intense interest in the matter on 
his account causes her to dream a charming story, which, on awaking, she notes down, 
thinking it might suggest a poem to hiin. He writes a poem on this basis, and it is 
acce by a New York publisher, Mr. Cartaux. Fairfax _— to New York to superin- 
tend its appearance. There he becomes acquainted with Mrs. Cartaux, the publisher’s 
wife, a beautiful and fascinating woman of society, who is indifferent to her husband, but 
is attracted by the poet. The poem is printed and achieves great and immediate success. 

Fairfax, fo — that he owes all this to Mary, takes all the glory to himself, and, 
> moreover, allows himself to become infatuated with Mrs. Cartaux. Mary, remaining at 
home, is wholly unsuspicious of this. Mrs. Cartaux suggests that Fairfax dramatize the 
poem (the title of which is “ A Dream and a Forgetting”). He does so, accepting her sug- 
gestions as to alterations, etc., and she attends rehearsals with him; it is produced ata 
fashionable theater, and results in disastrous failure; Fairfax appears before the curtain, 
and is hooted and pelted by the exasperated audience. He and Mrs. Cartaux have 
arranged to elope together the next day; but this turn of fortune disgusts her with him. 
A mutual acquaintance bears a message from him to her; she receives it contemptuously, 
P but a) ~~ an interview with Fairfax that afternoon. Meanwhile, friends have 

breught Mary to the city, and the situation is revealed to her. The concluding chapters 
show the manner in which she accepts the news, and how she deals with her lover and 
with Mrs. Cartaux. 


TT ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. An Extraordi- 
' nary Study of Human Nature. By Nora Warpetl. 12mo. Cloth $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. With thirty beautiful illustrations by Graves. 


A very pretty, book, readable, enjoyable and interesting. No American novel has 
been so beautifully illustrated. The authoress has dared in this book to make the 
entrancingly exciting plot turn upon a phase of human nature never before dealt wi 
in the English language. She has set forth in a manner which is delicately pretty, a side 
of life which is the most readily attacked and most hardly defended. 


T= LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. By Donn Purr. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line. This ook contains his best stories; 
each one shows the character of the author—a true, loving and lovable man. Any man 
with such a vast and varied experience as that of Col. Piatt could bave written wonder- 
fally interesting stories, but it take genius to write tales as delightfal as these. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


—_— WARD BEECHER, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit Orator, Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This volume contains carefully classified selections of Mr. Beecher’s views on Religion, 
Social and Political Affairs; His Remarkable Utterances on Evolution; Selections from 
his Prayers and from the Plymouth Hymn Book; Communion Sabbath at Plymoutk 
Church; Great Speech in London; Sermon on Lincoln; Last Sermon in Plymouthf™” 
Church ; Beeckerisms, Eulogies, etc., etc. With a biographical sketch by Thomas W, 
Handford. Illustrated by True Williams. 


to CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY MAN, 
trated. 


“The Confessions of a Society Man” can hardly be called a book for young girls}; 
though the publisher’s prospectus declares it to be free of one immoral word. Also it ig 
difficult to determine whether it is the work of a man or ofa woman. Rumor has it that}. 
the author is a young lawyer, very prominent in the society of Philadelphia; at least, the} 
seene is laid there at first, and later on vibrates between the Quaker City, New York, and 
the fashionable summer resorts. Whoever the authcr is, he abandons generalizations, 
ard confines himself strictly to facts. He goes into details with a calm composure which 
simply takes away one’s breath. Born to good social position, wealthy, educated partially 
in Europe, good looking, well dressed, and well mannered, and _ utterly given over to 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Illus 


frivolities, he is the familiar type of the reckless man of society.~ -New York World. 


HE POLITICS OF LABOR. By Tompson. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


This book will mark an epoch in Ameri- 
can thought. It is fully up with the times. 
* * * It is the prophet of the New Era. 
—The People, R. I. 

One of the most valuable works drawn 
out by current discussions on social and 
economical questions, and one that is sure 
‘to take a high place in the permanent and 


standard literature of the times—Opinion, 


Rocklane. 

‘This book is enlightening and inspiring; 
every thoughtful man and woman shou 
read it.— Tribune, Junction City. 

Mr. Thompson presents the whole ques- 
tion of land and labor retorm as clearly as 
couid be desired.—Mail, Chicago. 


RINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; OR, THE FAIRY BRIDE OF 


CROTON LAKE. By Mrs. Nizes H. MacNamara. 1 vol., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. | 


This is a genuine American fairy tale, 


The story is well told, and cleverly illus- 


and, so far as we can remember, the firstand trated in strong and delicate pen and ink 


only one that can lay claim to the title— 
Daly Times, Troy, N. Y. : 
a) 


It is fanciful and fresh, aad written 2 
delightfully. ~ Philadephia Press. 


ME AMOURS; POEMS, PASSIONATE AND PLAYFUL. By Seu 


drawings.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A dainty little volume, describing the 
fate and fortunes of a fairy bride.— 
Democrat, New Orleans. 


Dotaro. 1 vol., small quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 


This is one of those books that it is im- 
possible adequately to describe. It is ex- 
tremely lively and entertaining. The book 
is certainly bound to become popular, if 
only for its entire uniqueness.—Baltimore 
American. 

Selina Doloro, a charming actress, re- 
ceives a number of poems, some passionate, 
some playful, and having enjoyed many a 


good laugh over them, gives some of them 
to the public with interpolated comments.— 
The Argus. 

These verses are full of spirit and life, 
and the merry mood plays and sings 
between the lines like the contented stream- 
wind-swept hillsides.— Albany 
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PUBLICHTIONS 


HE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By Enear Satrvs, 


Author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” 


Balzsc,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo. 


BT Will live in literature with such immortal 


ith 
ith 


eations as “ Henry Esmond,” “‘ David Cop- 
bertieta,” ete —Palladinm, Oswego. 

But though any adjective would snit it 
Petter than “delightful,” the strongest novel 
f the past twelvemonth is Edgar Saltus’ 
#The Cruth About Tristrem Varick.” Our 
miration for the perfection of its style, 
hrilliancy of its epigrams, and the ex- 
bhuisite art with which the story has been 
Is handled is unbounded.—Lippincoti’s Maga- 
8, Fine. 

18) Mr. Edgar Saltns goes in heavily for the 


" eusational. He is a bright wit, and he has 


ad 
34. ORTY YEARS ON THE RAIL. 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


put in practice, most profitably, his knowl- 
edge of the fact that what readers—the 
many who read for amusement—want now- 
adays is to be distinctly shocked. The point 
on which the story hangs—an incident for 
the woman, a tragedy for the man—is one 
which we are pleased to think improbable, 
and is at any rate not discussed in mixed 
companies.— The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


And yet we hold to the belief that Mr. 
Saltus is one of the most brilliant young 
writers alive, and he is morbid because he 
is young and brilliant and finds it pays to 
be pessimistic.— Philadelphia Press. 


Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor. 


By Cuartes B. Georce. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


to 
fife.” —Chicago Evening Journal. 
“A verv interesting book.”— Wisconsin. 


0. 
n, 

“It is the Law” is a unique novel, showing 
siqgc complex muddle our divorce laws are 


| The author opens his plot with the daring 
4 fsituation for which he also produces New 
York Jaw, of a girl of 12 married at her 
other’s deathbed. and by her mother’s in- 
junction, to the girl’s uncle—the mother’s 


1 


12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


Small 12mo. Red Cloth, $1.00. 


Passion.” 
rains of love. 


“No railroad man in the West has had more active or eventful experiences in train 


“ He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.”—Official Railway Guide. 


; i: IS THE LAW. A Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 
Tuomas Epcar Wiitson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


brother. The enormities of medieval ec- 
clesiasticism and royalty in marrying 
princely wards, in similar scandalous fash- 
lon as to age and consanguinity, had no 
stronger sanction, the author contends, than 
that to be found in our 19th century State 
law. The book is quite clever in other ways 
also, but even more audacious, perhans, than 
clever.— Brooklyn Eugle. 


HE LAND OF THE NIHILISTS; RUSSIA. By W. E. Curtis. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. With over 100 illustrations. 


This is a guide book of Russia, fully descriptive of that remarkable country. Written 
by an American journalist who has traveled 


rough it, and is as fascinating as a novel. 


7 _— TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE FREE LIST, as Contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian 
Reciprocity ‘treaty, and Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 


OF PASSION. By author of “Maurine” and other 
poems, (27th edition.) The most salable Book of Poems published this century. 


No book during the last ten years has created so genuine a sensation as “Poems of 
It required no common courage to write so boldly and so plainly of the great 
Apart from these distinctive poems the volume is rich in exquisite 
strains that will insure Ella Wheeler a permanent place among American poets. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeL:ncry %2mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbugs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
ins and privations of the poor, are described by a realistic pen. 
The plot is striking and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and 
is sustained to the end. 
The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
marae of the parasites who prey on society and follow in the wake of wealth. It ig 
one of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


IS WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern}! 
Society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


This remarkable work, of which the authorship has been sedulously concealed, even 
from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 
society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a story of 
modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it is a novel in every acceptation of 
the term ; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


IN OUR ROBES. By Mrs. Frank Lesiiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted expon- 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might be ex- 

cted to bestow upon such a subject. “Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no less 
on it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, than in 
saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Witcox, authors, 
of “ Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In addi- 
tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi- 
tion Pay Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words. 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E, Apams, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a vich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have hada masterly grasp of every subject he under-, 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in sere illustration, full of important declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses. . 
Indeed, no one can be thoroughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 
years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


IFE AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN- 
DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samvet Smives, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” “ Duty,” “Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “Self 
Help” series. ‘Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on the 
threshold of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early man 
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. delinquents to buy a copy of this great book and learn something that will be of interest 


PUBLICATIONS 


SHES OF THE FUTURE; THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY. 


By Epwarp Heron-Aten. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Is the work of a very vigorous and culti- men, until at last he meets a beautiful 
vated pen. as well as of a deep thinking and princess who adores him, but whom he 
fervid brain—Brooklyn Eagle. cannot convince ot his sincerity. This is his 

It is ali about a sweet, morbid and fasci- punishmext for a crime he committed in his 
nating young man named Sylvester Gray, youth. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen should 
who wanders about the world winning the persevere in fiction.—Chicago Tribune. 
love of women and earning the envy of 


IVORCED. A Novel. By Mapetine Vinton Danteren, author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” “South Sea Sketches,” “A Washington Winter,” 
“ Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo.° Cloth. $1.00. 


This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt with 
according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious. The characters are sketched 
with a powerful hand.— Tribune. 


TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Roserr Atexanver Guyn, M.D. 
Square 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 
There is much common sense in “The Truth About Alcohol.” The author is a 
well-known New York physician, who has made a specialty of the subjec* of stimulants. 
He demonstrates by conclusive evidence that spirits are of great value in many cases, 
and that the temperance advocates willfully pervert the truth. Increasing age brings 
with it less capacity for enduring mental strain and worry, and spirits act as a recupera- 
tive influence. The same is trve in regard to taking of wine or liquors by brain-workers 
with their meals. Digestion is aided and the lassitude so frequently experienced is 
removed. The little book demands a wide circulation, as it contains information vouched 
for by the best medical authorities, both here and abroad, which is of great practical 
value.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


HY WE ARE DEMOCRATS; OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND 
POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. ByS.S. Broom. Containing 

a concise statement of the leading principles of the Democratic party of the United States, 
as taught by the Fathers of the Republic, enunciated in the National Platforms, and 
proclaimed by representative Democrats from the foundation of the Government to the 
present day. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Georer Bancrorr. Two vols.in one. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Since Ranke’s death George Bancroft is the greatest living historian. The American 
citizen who has not read his history of the United States is a poor patriot, or an unfor- 
tunately ignorant person. We fear there are too many of them as there are of those 
who have never even read the constitution of their country. It is not too late for these 


and profit the remainder of their lives—The Churchman. 


IFTY YEARS A QUEEN; OR, GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Mrs. Karuertne Hoper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is deservedly the most popular 
history of our times. It has passed the Rubicon and is now an interesting classic. 
“Greater Britain under Queen Victoria,’ which should be the title of “Fifty Years a 
Queen,” is less pretentious to the above masterpiece, but it is a succinct, concise and 
accurate account of the history of the past fifty years. Those who do not care to give 
the time to the larger history will find this book a valuable substitute London Academy. 
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PUBLICHTIONS «Ss 


“THE EVERY-DAY COOK BOOK. By Miss E. Nett. 12mo. Bound 
in oilcloth ; strong and durable for kitchen use. $1.00. 

This cook book is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a 

ponns housekeeper can have. It will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, 


ud on every day of the year. Its great features may be summed up in these three 
words: economical, reliable, practical. 


“TESS son's BIRTHDAY BOOK. 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


A charming book for a birthday gift, with extracts from Tennyson’s most popular 
D mal for every day in the year; and a blank space for every day for the autograph of 
én 


OMPLETE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. With notes of Josrpn Drvey. 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
These stately contributions to the practical agen J of life have no rivals in mod- 


ern literature. As good wine mellows with age, so these essays have increased their 
influence by the lapse of centuries. 


genius MORALS: On a Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency. 
Translated by Sir Robert L. Estrange. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. : 


Seneca’s romantic life was passed in the most eventful years of Ancient Rome. The 
moral sentiments he gave utterance to in those old days are just as applicable to life in 
the old age of the nineteenth century, as to life when Rome was mistress of the world. 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. By 
Hersert Spencer. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The name of Herbert Spencer on the title page of a book is an assurance that every 

of that book will be well worth careful study. In these four NS oe What 

Towietne is of Most Wérth? II. Intellectual Education. III. Moral Education. IV. 
Physical Education — Mr. Spencer has taught the world what education really means. 


—— THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samuret Warren, B. C. L. 1 vol., 
large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Nearly half a century has passed away since this book was first puetished, and yet, 
with the exceptions of Dickens and Thackeray, no writer has ever given a more faithft. 
portraiture of English life and manners than Samuel Warren in his marvelous story of the 
ups and downs of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. The book is >rimful of wit, a: is as health- 
ful as it is merry. 


O* LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart Mitt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mill “ On Liberty” has come to be justly regarded as one of the most priceless 
classics of the literature of Freedom. The whole philosophy of liberty is dealt with in 
vend : brief chapters of this treatise. Every lover of freedom should be master of this 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. By Wuu14™ 
Carueton. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This portly volume of 979 pages is brimful, from first to last, of genuine Irish humor. 
Mr. Carleton is most happy in his delineation of the characteristics of the Irish race; 
whose geniality and wit, whose patient endurance of many wrongs have won for them 
the sympathy and admiration of the world. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


t HE STORY OF MANON LESCAUT. From the French of L’Abbe 

Prévest. A new translation, hy Apraux W, Gunpry, from the French edition of 
1753, with over 200 full-page and other illustrations, by the great French artist, Maurice 
{leloir, and others. Reproduced by photogravure, wood engraving and photo-engraving 
processes from the superb edition de luxe, published in Paris in 1885. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gold and red, in a neat box, $3.00. [N.B.—The price of the French edition, with same 
engravings, is $20.] 


EW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical Characters with 
> Modern Titles.) By Rev. H. L. Hammonp (“Laurens”), with an introduction by 
Rev. John H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University, with 25 original 
full-page illustrations by True W. Williams. Small 4to, full gilt edges, $2.50. 12mo. 
edition, $1.50. 


+ DAINTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Epira Heaty. 

Illustrated by 25 original copperplate engravings, or choice masterpieces of the 
leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of art by the famous French. 
engraver, M. De Mare. Small 4to. Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamenta- 
tion, $5.00. Full morocco, $4.00. Cloth, school edition, $1.25. 


OW PRIVATE GEO. W. PECK PUT DOWN THE REBELLION ; 

OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT (40th thousand), 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, black and gold, $4.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 


ILL NYE’S CHESTNUTS, OLD AND NEW. The Latest Gathering. 
A Fountain of Perpetual Merriment. Richly illustrated. By Williams, Opper and 
Hopkins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
8 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, $9.00; 3 vols., 12mo, half 

|, calf, $9.00. 

To speak at this late day in Ferry of Irving’s “Life of Washington,” would be like. 

painting marble or gilding refined gold. No American ne ge public or private, is com- 

plete without this work. This is a new edition, printed from new p , at a very 

moderate price. 


ES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hueco. 1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50; the 
same on heavy paper in 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 

$9.00 ; 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9.00. Illustrated. 

“Les Miserables” is universally admitted to be the great masterpiece of Victor 


Hugo, that brightest literary light of modern France. This book, once carefully read, will. 
never be forgotten. The study of it is an education. 


MILE’S SELF-HELP SERIES. Self-help, Duty, Character, Thrift. 4 vols., 
12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, in neat box, $4.00. 


No more helpful, encouraging books for boys have ever been written than the Self- 
help Series. By illustration and anecdote the author wins tbe attention of the youthful 
reader and keeps it to the end, enforcing the great lessons of life in a pleasant and enter- 
taining manner. This set of books forms a most suitable birthday gift or Christmas 
present to young people in their early formative years. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


EMORIES OF THE MEN WHO SAVED THE UNION, Lincola, 


Stanton, Chase, Seward, Gen. Thomas, etc., with new portraits. By Donn Prats, 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. Paper covers, 25 cents, 


This is one of the ablest books on the Every word of the volume is thoroughly 

war, and will create a sensation.— Times. readable, and no one who begins it will lay 
Very few men had the opportunity of it aside without going to the end—The 

knowing the inside history of the war as American, Baltimore. 

wellas Mr. Piatt.—Courier, New Haven. 


<oevnens IN SOCIAL LIFE. A review of the Principles, Practices and 
Problems of Society. Ry Grorce C. Lorimer, LL.D, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


No one can read this book without that show the author to be a man thoroughly 
obtaining a better insight into problems abreast of the times.—Chicago News. 
underlying the social fabric.—Chicago Her- The author’s fairness of discussion and 
ald. clearness of treatment commend the work 

The lectures are marked by a breadth of to a careful reading.—Binghamton Repub- 
thought, and a minuteness of observation lican. 


fiios MODEL SPEAKER, for Platform, School and Home, arranged 


on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for Twelve Evening Entertain- 
ments; Selections suitable for Juvenile Gatherings; Brief Responses to Encores; 
Addresses for Weddings, Presentations, Farewells and Welcomes. Compiled by Thomas 
W. Handford. (16th edition.) 12mo. Cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 


NTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. By Sister Frances M. Cuarg, the 


Nun of Kenmare., 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


The good sister alternately deals effective blows against Mr. George’s impracticabilities 
and urges upon the rich, alike ecclesiastical as lay, the inauguration of true anti-poverty 
from the top of society. * * * The author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy 
for poverty than science.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


AN AND LABOR. A,Series of Short and Simp'e Studies. By Cyrus 
Exper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
So excellent a manual of sound, eco- ina most attractive manner.—Philadelphia 
nomic ea ought to be widely circu- Evening Bulletin. 
lated. * * t isnot a book written by Mr. Elder’s book is a compound of sound 
a capitalist nor by a workingman. But it argument, apt illustration, noble sentiment, 
gives good advice to all classes, and gives it and vigorous language.—JInter Ocean, Chicago. 


BOSTON GIRL. At Boston, Bar Harbor and Paris. By Rev. Arraur 
Swaze. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Those who read “A Boston Girl” will Those who are pining for an original 
like it, and those who do not read it will, if American novel will be gratified upon read- 
they only knew it, miss spending an agree- ing this volume.—Kansas City Times. 

able hour or two.—San Francisco Call. 


ean SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. The deserted daughter of Queen 


Victoria and Prince Albert. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, illustrated, 50 cents. 


The authoress asserts in the most emphatic way, that she is Sophia-ddelaide, Princess 
Royal of England and Duchess of Saxony, and that she was born in Windsor Castle, oa 
Nevember 21, 1840, that her father was Prince Albert Edward of Germany, and that her 
mother is Queen Victoria. The portrait of the author printed in the volume bears an 
unmistakable resemblance to Queen Victoria.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS’ COMPLETE WORKS. Library edition 
17 vols., cloth, $20.00. 


The area over which the literary work of Mr. Simms has extended shows untiring 
patience, as the following list indicates : 


I. The Partisan: A Romance of the IX. Richard Hurdis: A Tale of Alabama. ~ 
Revolution. X. Border Beagles: A Tale of Missis- 


II. Mellichampe: A Legend of the San- —_ 
tee. XI. Charlemont: A Tale of Kentucky. 
III. Katharine Walton; or, The Rebel of XII. Daeenes: or, The Kentucky 


Dorchester. Tragedy. 
IV. The Scout; or, The Black Riders of XIII. Confession; or, The Blind Heart. 
the Congaree. XIV. The Yemassee: A Romance of South 
V. Woodcraft; or, The Hawks about - Carolina. 
Dovecote. XV. Southward, Ho! A Spell of Sum 
VI. The Forayers; or, The Raid of the shine. 
Dog Days. XVI. The Wigwam and Cabin. 
VII. Eutaw: A Sequal to the Forayers. XVII Vasconselos: A Romance of the 
VIII. Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia. New World. 


One of the most pleasant and effective ways of becoming acquainted with the roman- 
tic history of the various portions of this great country is by the study of the works of 


William Gilmore Simms. 


RELAND SINCE THE UNION. 1800-1886. By Justry H. McCarruy, 
M.P. 1 vol., large, 12mo, $1.50. 

_ This is a series of well written sketches reciting the leading events of Irish history 

from 1798 to the current time. There are few men better fitted to write such a history 

than the author. It is not intended as an exhaustive, or even complete history, but a 


series of pen pictures which will give the student a clear insight into the merits of the 
political questions now occupying such large space in the minds of the friends of Ireland. 


ORKS OF REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Canon of West, 


minster. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Canon Farrar has won for himself great renown, both in the old world and the new. 
He is one of those fine spirits whose name will be linked in coming years with such men //f 
as George Herbert, Jeremy Taylor and John Keble. The two works above named should i 
have a place in the library of every Christian scholar and student. lt 


THE KENTUCKY COOKERY BOOK. A Book for Housewives. By }|] 
Mrs. Perer A. WuiTe. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. ! 


The recipes of this book have all been carefully tested by the author. The book is }|j 
not a book of experiments, but of recipes tried and proved. The work has become quite j |f 
popular, and is now in its fourth edition. The special feature of this book is seen in the ||j 
care with which the author has given the exact proportions necessary for the working | i} 
out of each recipe. if 


WO THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS —In Poetry | | 


and Prose, from the master minds of all ages. Arranged for daily use by THomas} | 
Hanprorp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. a 


This is a book especially for the thoughtful. Its compilation has been the pleasant | 
work of many years. The arrangement of these quotations in daily portions—a page for 
every day in the year—suggests that this book is eminently suitable for daily use by those 
who love to nurture heart and mind with great and noble thoughts. The body needs ita 
daily food, and in this volume a daily mental repast is offered to the reader. Ten minutes) 
each morning spent in the perusal of the page for the day will supply the mind withj 
material for wise musings through al! the day. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAXTON EDITION. 
200 VOLUMES. 


ED ON GOOD PAPER FROM CLEAR TYPE, AND TASTEFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
WITH INK AND GOLD DESIGN. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


WORKS OF ADVENTURE, 


Adventures Among The Indians. By W.H. 
Kingston. 
Beauchampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Border Beagles. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
st Up By The Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
Dharlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
enon. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
eep Down. R. M. Ballantyne. 
(The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Don Quixote el Cervantes. 
rling, The Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
mutaw. By W. Simms. 
Brigade W R. M. Ballan 
orayers ithe). . Gilmore Simms. 
Raft Jules Verne. 
Rivers. By W Simms. 
Hunting In e Great West. By G. O. 
i 


Katharine Walton. B. W. Gilmore Simms. 
Last of The Mohicans (The). By Fenimore 


Gooper. 
M Mellichampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
ysterious Island (The). By Jules Verne. 
Partisan (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Pathfinder ( 1e). Fenimore 
Perilous agar Land and Sea. By 
John Frost, L 
Rifle and i in By Sir Samuel 
Baker. 
Richard Hurdis. B 
Robinson 
out (The). 
ecret Dis 
Bouthwar 
(The). 


W. Gilmore Simms. 
y Daniel Defoe. 

y W. Gilmore Simms. 
tch ‘the By James Grant. 
4 By W. Gilmore Simms, 


Coo 
Family By Wyss and Mon- 
tolieu. 


hrilling Scenes Among The Indians. By 
T. M. Newson. 
S of The World in Eighty Days. By 
Jules Verne. 
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Stodda 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea. 
By Jules Verne. 

Vasconselos. W. Gilmore Simms. 

Woodcraft. W. Gilmore Simms. 

and Bahia (The). By W. Gilmore 


Young Foresters (The). By W. H. Kingston. 


Yemasse. By W. Gilmore Simms. 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 


File 118. By Emile Gaboriau. 

Gilded Clique (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
In Peril Of His Life. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Lerouge Case (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
Monsieur . By Emile Gaboriau. 
Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriau. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 


Astoria. By Washington Irving. 
Crown of _ eg and Queen of The Air, 
By John R 


Ethics of The Dan alll A Joy Forever. By 
John Ruskin. 
Hero Worship. By Thomas 


By Thomas le. 
oi and Lilies nt Unto T 
John Ruskin. 
Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 


ETIQUETTE, ETC. 


Letter Writer. By Thomas W. 

andford. 

Ladies’ Etiquette. 

Ladies’ Family Physician. By Pye Henry 
Chavesse. 


Needles and Brushes, Enrbroidery and 


Work. 
’s Readin 
R. H. and Eliza 


Fane 
and Recitations. By 
th Stoddard. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


sop’s Fables. 100 illustrations. 
Andersen. 
Arabian Nights (The). 


mm 


By Dean Swift and R. E. Raspe. 


FICTION. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. By “'The Duehess.” 


Beauty’s Daughters. By “The Duchess.” 
Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. 
Beyond Pardon, By Bertha M. Clay. 


way. 
Cardinal Sin (A). By Hugh Conwa 
Children of T 

Daughter of Heth (A). By Wm. Black. 
Doris. By “The Duchess.” 

Dora Thorne. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Dick’s Sweetheart. By “The Duchess.” 
Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 

Earl’s Atonement (The). 


Clay. 

East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Eugene Aram. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Endymion. By Benjamin Disraeli. 
Faith and Unfaith. By “‘The Duchess.” 
Felix Holt. By George Eliot. 
For Lilias. By Rosa N. Carey. 
Green Pastures and Picadilly. 
Black. 

Great Expectations. By Chas. Dickens. 
Heart and Science. By Wilkie Collins. 
Henry Esmond. By Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Her Desperate Victory. By Mrs. 


ne. 
Her Mother’s Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Ione Stewart. By Miss E. Linn Linton. 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 
John 
Kenelm Chillingly. By Bulwer Lytton. 
King Arthur. By Miss Mulock. 

King Solomon’s 


gard. 
Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Lady Branksmere. By “ The Duchess.” 


Macleod of Dare. By Wm. Black. 
Madcap Violet. By Wm. Black. 

Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarthy. 
Mental Struggle (A). By “The Duchess.” 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian 


Grimm’s Popular Tales. By the Brothers 


Gri 
Gulliver’s Travels and Baron Munchausen. 


All In A Garden Fair. By Besantand Rice. 
Arurdel Motto (The). By Mary Cecil Hay. 


— Wedding Ring(A). By Bertha M. 
lay. 
Called Back and Dark Days. By Hugh Con- 


e Abbey. By Maria Hoda. 


By Bertha M. 


By Wn. 


Ishmaelite (An). By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

alifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock. 

ines. By H. Rider Hag- 

= Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Brad 
on 


Love Works Wonders. By Bertha M. Clay. 
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| 
Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. By Julia! 
Stretton. 
Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. iii 
Molly Bawn. By “The Duchess.” a 
Mrs. Geoffrey. By “The Duchess.” it 
New Magdalen (The). By Wilkie Collins. | 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil| jj 


Hay. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. a) 
Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Di¢kens. | 
Parisians (The). By Bulwer Lytton. it 
Paul and Virginia, Rasselas and Vicar of 
Wakefield. By St. Pierre, Johnson and 
Goldsmith. a 
Phantom Fortune. By Miss M. E. Braddon, | 
Phyllis. By “The Duchess.” { 
Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By “The} jf 
Duchess.” 
Princess of Thule (A). By Wm. Black. ii 
Repented at Leisure. By Bertha M. Clay. | 
Romola. By George Eliot. a 
Rossmoyne. By “The Duchess.” 
Shandon Bells. By Wm. Black. | 
She. By H. Rider Haggard. i 
Strange Story (A). By Bulwer Lytton. 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wm! 
Black. 
Sunrise. By Wm. Black. 
Sunshine and Roses. By Bertha M. Clay. | 
Tale of Two Cities (A). By Charles Dickens, | |§ 
That Beautiful Wretch. By Wm. Black. 
Three Feathers. By Wm. Black. a 
To = Bitter End. By Miss M. E. Brad-' | 
on. | 
Tom Brown’s School Days. By Thomas! 
Hughes. 
Tom Brown At Oxford. By Thomas! 
Hughes. 
Two On A Tower. By Thos. Hardy. ‘i 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. i 
Vanity Fair. By Wm. Thackeray. ; 
Wanda. By Ouida. 
Wilfred Cumbermede. By Geo. Macdonald.’ 
vou Temptation (A). By Bertha M, |} 
ay. 
Wooth O’t. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Yolande. By Wm. Black. i 
Zanoni. By Bulwer Lytton. if 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


| 

=> of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter || 

cott. 
Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. iii 
Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott. ||} 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. iia 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Rienzi. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. ; 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter. a 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Willy Reilly. By Wm. Carleton. 
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Fuglish Coditions at Half Price. 


JHE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
: | beg to announce that during 1889, they will continue 
| to furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of the 
No American, desirous of keeping 
Nineteenth Centur abreast of the times, can afford 
=) to be without these three great 
] English Monthly Reviews. Their 
Review contributors comprise the foremost 
9 and ablest writers of the World, 
| i and their contents treat of the 
l By IEW. atest and most important phases of 
modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents each. 


Ei hil Review We take great pleasure in announcing that 
| I] e we shall continue exclusive control in 
° America of these two great English Quar- 
Quarteriy Review terlies, furnishing all subscribers with. 
original sheets. 
i t Under an arrangement with the English 
0 publisher, we have exclusive control of 
the American issue, in original sheets. 
Terms: $4.00 each; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25 cents each. 


= : Is the leading and most popular monthly of 
’ Great Britain The tone of its articles is 

. : for the Home Circle. Single copy, 30 cents. 


With either Quarterly, $6.50; with two Quarterlies, $10.00; with three Quarterlies, $13.00 


i 1 FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887. 
Westminster Revie This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
ps ® organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 
philosophical and religious questions. 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cents per Number. 


An Illustrated Monthly devoted to Natural 
AT) ALIS History and Travel. 
e Terms: $4.co per Year; 40 cts. per copy. 


i AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
d nl [ . Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 


gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 


courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 
©) courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature. 


catchy) Terms: $2.00 per Year; 20 cents per Number. 
OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS, 
QUARTERLY INDEX No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 
All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada, 


Leenard Scott Publication Ce., 


P. Fannzs, Tress. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE 


PUBLICATIONS 


|The Best Books of Travel for the Young. 
| YOUNG FOLKS’ TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ TRAVELS IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 
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YOUNG FOLKS 
TRAVELS IN 
EUROPE 


Takes you through 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 

y TRAVELS IN 
ASiNand AFRICA 
= Takes you through 
morocco, 


ALGIERS, 
TUNIS and TRIPOLI, 


ALEXANDRIA, ASIA MINOR, 
DAMASCUS, GALILEE, 
SAMARIA, JERUSALEM, 
JERICHO, BETHLEHEM, 
HEBRON, EGYPT, 
SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
AND INDIA, and is 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
‘¢ and HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, NORWAY 
and SWEDEN, RUSSIA, 
TURKEY, GREECE, 
SICILY, 
PORTUGAL and SPAIN, 
and is suitably 


| ILLUSTRATED 
150 Engravings. srsinoes 160 ENGRAVINGS. 


GATHERING DATES. 


Large Quarto. Size of books, 8x104% in. Bound in Illuminated Chromo-Litho; h Cov ted in 
Nine Colors. Boards, 


Frice, Hach, - - $1.25. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
ll 
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PUBLICATIONS 


TARIFF BOOKS. | 


The TARIFF on IMPORTS into the UNITED STATE 
and the FREE LIST, 


As contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, an 
Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper cove 
25 cents. } 


A most useful book. In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article import 
into the United States, and the names ef everything on the free list. Invaluable to edi 
and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


AN APPEAL to the AMERICAN PEOPLE as a JURY, 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF 4 


Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1 
SPECIALLY SEL“&CTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


Carefully Revised and Published by Authority. Compiled by WILLIAM G. TERRELL, 
Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, 50 Cents. 


The following is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches are prin 
in the work: 


Hon. Mr. Mri1s, of Texas. Hon. Mr. McMr111n, of Tennessee. 
« of Pennsylvania. of Ohio. 
of West Virginia. «« «Burrows, of Michigan. 
 McKin.ey, of Ohio. «« REED, of Maine. | 


Hon. Mr. CaruistE, of Kentucky. 
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A CHRISTMAS ROUND-ROBIN. 


I. 
THE MORNING BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


WHEN Malcolm Rutherford entered the library, on the morning 
of a certain day before Christmas, he was surprised to find his wife 
in tears. This was all the more vexatious because he knew that 
she possessed everything to make a reasonable woman happy; but 
Mrs. Rutherford was not always a reasonable woman, being prone to 
causeless jealousy and impulsive to rashness. They lived about five 
miles from Winchester, Va., in which city Rutherford had a fine 
legal practice. 

‘* What’s the matter?” he asked. ‘Have any of our guests dis- 
appointed us ?” 

**No,” she replied, drying her eyes. ‘‘ They have all arrived and 
are in their rooms ; and’’—here she assumed an air of mystery—‘‘ in 
addition to the house-party, I have invited a couple of strangers 
to dine with us to-day.” 

“Indeed! Isn’t it just a little extraordinary to invite strangers 
he interrupted. 

*« Strangers they are tome, but not to you. The woman claimed 
to be a friend of yours.” 

** Well, I have some friends whom you do not know.” 

“*Miss Emily Tillinghurst, for example.” 

Rutherford started and turned red. 

«* Ah !” continued his wife, in a tone of triumph, ‘‘I think I 
have at last detected you. The woman who called upon me this 
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morning—she has but just gone—was a Mrs. Honey. She had a 
letter of introduction from Lydia Wildfen ; and what do you think 
her business was ?” 

‘* How should I know?” 

**To solicit owr patronage for a school she is going to open in 
Winchester. Shesays that you can recommend her because you once 
personally placed a young girl-pupil under her charge. Though 
dying of mortification at your having such a secret from me, I pre- 
tended to know all about it, and as your friend I asked her to dine 
with us to-day and to bring her husband.” 

“Very good,” was Rutherford’s comment. 

“‘It is not very good ; itis very bad. I demand an immediate 
explanation of all the circumstances.” 

“T cannot give it,” Rutherford replied, meditatively ; ‘not, at 
least, until after Christmas.” 

‘A pretty Christmas I shall pass with these dreadful suspicions 
of you gnawing at my very heart. You must—you shall explain 
it all to me.” 

*‘T neither can nor will,” said Rutherford, angrily; and he 
abruptly terminated the conversation by turning on his heel and 
leaving her to suffer the tortures of what she believed to be well- 
founded jealousy. 

Rutherford strode down the one street of the suburban village in 
such blind haste that he ran full tilt against old Mr. Robert Plow- 
den, who was taking a stroll, and who, with his young wife, was a 
guest of the Rutherfords that Christmas. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed, “you almost knocked me over, 
Rutherford.” 

‘* Excuse me. I’m in an awful hurry to get to the telegraph 
office. It’s fortunate I’ve met you here, as I’ve comaatning to say 
to you which I would sooner not say in-doors.” 

‘You surprise me,” said Plowden, falling into step with Ruther- 
ford. ‘‘Is it anything serious?” 

Extremely.” 

‘* And concerns me?” 

“Yes. Iwill come to the point, so as not to keep you in sus- 
pense. Although so long settled in Virginia, you are an English- 
man ?” 

Plowden nodded, and Rutherford continued : ‘‘ And although, 
before you married your present wife, always supposed to be a 
bachelor, in reality you left a wife in England.” 
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‘Merciful heavens !” exclaimed Plowden, half-falling against 
_ Rutherford in his surprise. 

He was a physically weak old man. ‘‘It is all true. I can 
explain everything satisfactorily, however. But how came yon to 
know all this ?” 

“‘T learned it from an elderly Englishwoman who came to my 
office yesterday. She called herself Maria Plowden—” 

Plowden uttered a groan. 

‘*T see you know the name.” 

“Yes,” returned Plowden ; “ it is that of my first wife, who died 
in England shortly after I came to this country.” 

** Are you sure she died ?” 

Bless my soul! of course I’m sure.” 

‘Can you prove it?” persisted the lawyer. ‘ How do you know 
that she is dead ?” 

««T had a letter from a friend telling me so.” 

“« Have you that letter ?” 

“<I do not know; I may have. But one doesn’t keep letters for 
twenty years. Why do you ask me all these questions?” 

Rutherford replied gravely : ‘‘ Because the elderly woman claimed 
to be your wife, and desired to retain me as her counsel in the 
prosecution she contemplated of her alleged husband, Robert Plow- 
den, for bigamy.” 

‘*She’s an impostor !” cried Plowden. 

‘*She says she has a bundle of letters which will establish her 
identity,” said Rutherford ; ‘‘and she was so anxious to begin her 
suit that I could hardly persuade her that she would have to wait 
at least until after the holidays.” 

“‘My God !” groaned Plowden, “ could there have been any mis- 
take about her death ?” 

** All things are possible, you know; your passing as a single 
man was hardly wise.” 
: **That may be, Rutherford ; but my married life had been so full 
lof pain and shame that I wished with her death to bury all re- 
membrance and reminder of it. When quite young I married for 
her beauty a girl greatly beneath me in social station, and very ig- 
norant. That I could have borne uncomplainingly, even after my 
infatuation was over, but her terrible temper and, worse than all, 
her intemperate habits made my life a burden, and, divorce being 
then next to impossibility of attainment in England, I determined 
to leave her. In fact, I was obliged to do so. I placed her in a 
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private Home for Inebriates, and with my little Anna, aged six, I 
came to this country. Shortly after my arrival here I was informed 
of her death.” | 

«« By the proper authorities ?” 

‘*No; for it seems she made her escape from the Home and died 
elsewhere. You can understand that these sad facts made me dis- 
inclined to speak of my married life ; and as people seemed to take 
it for granted that I was a bachelor—well, I simply did not contra- 
dict them.” 

«* And what became of little Anna?” 

**She died on the vessel which brought us over,” said Plowden 
with emotion. Quickly recovering himself, he inquired of Ruther- 
ford what he should do in the matter. 

The lawyer reflected a moment and then replied: “I too am in 
trouble. It has just occurred to me that you can help me, and in 
return I will do my best to help you.” 

Plowden assured him that he would do anything he could, and 
Rutherford proceeded to explain himself. 

**T too have a secret,” he said ; ‘not so bad a one as bigamy, 
thank Heaven ! but bad enough.” . 

Plowden groaned, while the lawyer, with a surreptitious smile, 
continued : “‘ It concerns a young girl whom I placed at a boarding- 
school in New York years ago. Now, my wife—whose infernally 
jealous disposition everybody knows—has been told of this by the 
very woman in whose charge I put the girl. I saw her, though she 
did not see me, as she came from my house half-an-hour ago.” 

girl ?” 

the schoolmistress.” 

Who is she?” 

‘‘She was a Miss Archer—an old maid; a Winchester woman 
who lost all her people and her money during the war. She then 
went to New York and opened a young ladies’ school. Mrs. Wild- 
fen was one of her pupils. She was doing very well until she com- 
mitted the folly of marrying her servant, a man named Honey, an 
extremely handsome but ignorant cockney, and young enough to 
be her son.” 

“Dear me !” ejaculated Plowden. 

“‘This naturally caused a scandal. Her pupils were withdrawn 
in a body, and the school was closed for want of patronage. And 
now my wife tells me she has returned to open a school in Win- 
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chester. You will meet them at dinner to-day; my wife asked 
them.” 

‘** That’s strange, isn’t it ?” 

*“Yes, a most unfortunate complication for me, their being 
where my‘wife can—and she will—pump Mrs. Honey. It was to 
get the chance to do that, I fully believe, which made my wife invite 
them ; hence the absolute need of my having some plausible story 
with which to satisfy Edna. You, by reason of your age and re- 
spectability, can better do this than anyone else.” 

But, my soul, Rutherford,” expostulated Plowden, ‘‘ much 
as I would like to serve you, I’m afraid I can’t. What can I say to 
your wife?” 

** You can tell her that the girl was yours; that to hide her from 
your wife I secretly put her into the school, for you, under an as- 
sumed name.” 

** But what will my wife say—she who never suspected that I 
had a wife before her, much less a child?” 

“Oh, it will be all right after Christmas. I can then square 
myself with my wife, and you can make a clean breast of it to 
yours.” 

** Why don’t you make a clean breast of it at once? It happened 
before your marriage, you know.” 

“‘Oh, as for that, it would be all the same to Edna, if it had 
happened in a previous existence. But that isn’t the question. It 
is a professional secret. Iam under a pledge to an old client of 
mine for whom I acted. He is now in Boston, and I’m going to 
telegraph him that domestic peace demands my release from my 
pledge. So you see, Plowden, that if you can stave off my wife’s 
suspicions until after Christmas, I will—” 

What?” 

‘Stave off Mrs. Plowden Number One.” 

‘© T’ll do my best,” groaned Plowden, ‘‘ though the Lord has not 
gifted me with the art of deception.” 

‘‘ Inspiration will spring from necessity. Remember, it will bring 
us a peaceful Christmas. and you—relief from Number One.” 

Together they entered the telegraph office, and Rutherford sent 
off his message to Boston. 
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II. 
THE AFTERNOON BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


Miss Helen Fithian, a poor, elderly relative of Edna’s, was spend- 
ing the season—much more than the holidays—with the Ruther- 
fords. She and Edna were sitting together in the library that 
afternoon, while the perturbed Plowden was learning his hard les- 
son of enforced duplicity. Mrs. Rutherford was in no humor for 
conversation. Miss Fithian nestled into the depths of a big arm- 
chair in a shadowy corner, clutched her lank red fingers over the 
tidy she was eternally crocheting and never finishing, dropped the 
eye-glasses from her bony nose into her lap, and went to sleep. 

‘*Can I speak with you alone, Mrs. Rutherford?” tremulously 
asked Plowden, stopping at the threshold. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Plowden; come in,” Edna replied, trying her 
best to speak pleasantly. Plowden glanced at Miss Fithian. ‘Oh, 
I am as good as alone,” continued Edna, following his look. 
‘* Helen is asleep ; and even if she were awake, she could not hear 
you if you spoke in an undertone.” 

True,” assented Plowden. forgot that she’s as deaf as a 
post. Well, the trouble is just this. Your husband has confided 
to me that a little difference has arisen between you, owing toa 
slight misunderstanding —” 

«‘Ah, indeed! ‘A slight misunderstanding,’ eh? Well?” in- 
terpolated Mrs. Rutherford, icily, but with fire in her eye. 

Plowden was very nervous, but he struggled on bravely: ‘‘ As I 
alone can set the matter right, he appealed to me to do so.” 

“Ah! You think you can. I am curious to know how. I pre- 
sume I shall understand as you go on.” 

He shuddered, but continued: ‘In order that you may do s0, I 
must reveal to you my secret—one that I have locked up for many 
years. WhenI came to this country, I left a wife in England.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Edna, drawing away from him i in surprise, 
and saying to herself, ‘‘ Ah! is he too a villain?” 

Involuntarily he raised his voice a little, to span the distance 
that now separated them, and went on: ‘‘ Yes; but I had some 
excuse, I assure you.” He then related the story of his married 
life as he had told it to Rutherford, carefully omitting, however, 
to mention the age of his daughter. 

When he had finished, Edna remarked : ‘‘ Well, I am surprised, 
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Mr. Plowden. But still I do not see what all this has to do with 
me and my husband.” 

“I am coming to that. You will see. Fearing that my wife 
night follow, trace, and reclaim my daughter if she remained with 
me, I prevailed upon your husband to place her in a boarding- 
school in New York, where she remained, under a false name, until, 
upon the death of her mother, I removed her. Now, do you see?” 

“‘T do, I do!” exclaimed Mrs. Rutherford, her clouded face 
clearing. ‘‘ How simple it all is, in the light of this explanation! 
What a weight you have lifted from my heart! I was looking for- 
ward to a wretched Christmas, but now I shall have such a happy 
one. How can I ever repay you, Mr. Plowden, for your noble 
frankness ?” 

“‘By keeping my secret, as your husband has done all these 
years.” 

“T will; I promise you that. Only, I do not see the necessity 
for secrecy, since your trouble is over and done for, and you are 
happily married to another woman.” 

‘« That’s just the reason, dear friend. You see, I allowed people 
to think I was a bachelor, if I did not actually tell them so. Ger- 
trude became my wife under that belief.” 

‘‘Why did you not tell her the truth before marriage ?” 

‘*T tried to; but my dear, sweet, young Gertrude was so roman- 
tic that, while she could and did overlook the disparity in our 
ages, she never would have done the fact that I had been married 
before and was a father. It would have disenchanted her com- 
pletely, and I should have lost her. So, you will keep my secret, 
my dear madam, will you not?” 

“‘That I will. Ob, how shall I ever forgive myself for wrong- 
ing my own dear, innocent, faithful, self-sacrificing love by my 
cruel suspicions and hateful jealousy ?” 

‘* Freely confess to him your fault.” 

‘*That I will. I will fly to him and ask his forgiveness.” 

And “fly” she did, as literally as she could, but in the wrong 
direction. As the last whisk of her skirts was heard in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rutherford’s study den, that wily gentleman emerged 
from a door on the opposite side of the library. 

“Well?” he demanded anxiously. ‘‘ Don’t keep me on thorns. 
Have you made it all right with her?” 

“*T have,” replied Mr. Plowden. 

‘* You don’t mean to say she swallowed it all !” 
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Plowden nodded. 

‘And didn’t even drop on the weak point in the story—that 
when I was supposed to be placing in school your little girl, aged 
six years, I was not much older myself?” 

The two gentlemen exchanged a smile ; then the elder, becoming 
serious, said : 

‘* But of course you will keep faith with me, Rutherford, and as 
soon as you obtain your telegraphic release you will tell her the 
whole truth, whatever that may be ?” 

«Yes; but I can’t get that, you know, until the day after Christ- 
mas. I had to wire to my client’s business address, so it was too 
late to connect to-day. ‘To-morrow is a holiday. It will be the day 
after before I can hear.” 

** And what about my affair?” 

** That is not so easily managed. Still, I have a suspicion that— 
but I’ll say nothing about that at present. The woman is very de- 
termined. I told her I could do nothing in the matter until after 
the holidays. She said she didn’t care ‘three La’pence for holi- 
days,’ and if I wouldn’t take her case and push it, there were 
plenty of lawyers who would jump at the chance of prosecuting the 
rich Robert Plowden for bigamy.” 

‘* Hush ! for heaven’s sake !” gasped Plowden, in a hoarse whisper, 
as, with an expression of terror in his countenance, he pointed at 
the old maid. Rutherford also looked frightened as, wheeling round, 
he for the first time descried her ; but seeing who it was, and that 
she was asleep, he was reassured, and replied indifferently : 

“Oh, it’s all right—nobody but that mischief-making old cat 
who foists herself upon us six months out of every twelve. You 
gave me an awful scare. But she’s as deaf as an adder when awake, 
and can’t hear thunder when asleep. Come, let’s go to the billiard- 
room and have a game. I feel like a new man, now that I’ve got 
a respite from this business until after Christmas.” 

‘* Well, I can’t forget that it’s only a respite, and my anxiety will 
spoil Christmas for me.” 

«* And so will mine, I suppose, but we must not show it.” 

‘Oh, what a pair of reprobates we are !” groaned Plowden, as 
his host led him away to the billiard-room, which, as is frequently 
seen in the South, was a detached structure, at a little distance 
from the main building. 

No sooner had the front door closed. behind the gentlemen than 
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Miss Fithian sprang up. Pallid and quivering with wrath, she mut- 
tered half audibly : 

‘“So I’m ‘a mischief-making old cat,’ am I? and I ‘foist my- 
self on’ you, you villain! do 1? and I’m ‘deaf as a post and an 
adder,’ am 1? Well, I’m not so deaf but what I heard the whole 
of your vile plot to conceal your crimes; and if I am deaf—you 
hypocrites ! you conspirators ! you bigamists !—you shall find that 
I’m not dumb !” 


Il. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Not until she was dressing for dinner did Edna Rutherford find 
herself alone with her husband. Then, between sobs and button- 
ing her shoes, broken sentences and doing up her hair, she, meta- 
phorically speaking, smote her breast and cried, ‘‘ Mea culpa! mea 
culpa! TI have sinned against thee! Forgive me !” 

Rutherford was not only a shrewd lawyer, but a natural diplo- 
mate ; and finding himself master of the situation, he took advan- 
tage of it to exact a promise—which she passionately and penitently 
gave—that she would ‘* never again suspect him; no, not even on 
the evidence of her own eyes and ears.” This signal victory and 
the extreme comprehensiveness of the articles of capitulation thus 
agreed upon enabled Mr. Rutherford to meet Mr. and Mrs. Honey 
with that calm, clear conscience which finds its strength in the cer- 
tainty of the impossibility of detection. He greeted them with the 
unruffied mien and courteous ease of the polished gentleman—a 
manner that fairly overwhelmed the ex-man-servant, and made him 
feel that to possess it he would willingly have bartered his remote 
future to the arch-fiend. None but Honey himself knew how un- 
happy he was made by his dress-suit, which seemed to persistently 
inspire him with the idea that he was still a waiter; or how wretched 
he was in the constant fear that he would be betrayed by that in- 
spiration into the doing of something for which Mrs. Honey would 
pounce upon him. In vain he had implored his inexorable partner 
to be allowed to stay at home, impressing those considerations upon 
her with all the eloquence of which he was possessed ; and indeed 
she saw for herself that he could not refrain, when he wore his 
dress-coat, from laying his handkerchief over his left arm like a 
waiter’s napkin. Mrs. Honey replied, however, that he must meet 
people on a footing of equality or he would never learn how to con- 
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duct himself properly in society; an argument which finally induced 
him to accompany her, shamefacedly. 

Only the persons already mentioned in this narration sat down 
that afternoon to what was destined to be a fateful Christmas Eve 
dinner. Smiling faces masked anxious hearts, all round the board. 
The Wildfens had had a more than usually spirited battle of words 
just before coming down from their room. Mr. Honey endured 
the misery of constant effort for the maintenance ofa correct deport- 
ment, to insure which his wife seemed to fix her gray eyes steadily 
upon him with a stony glare, while she held an iron-shod heel ever 
ready to crunch his corns as a silent monition. Edna was still 
afraid that her husband had not really forgiven her in his heart ; 
and Rutherford’s mind was far from easy. Plowden felt that 
he might just as well be a murderer as a mere bigamist, so con- 
science-stricken and care-ridden was he. Miss Fithian, osseous, 
grim, and scowling, looked like ‘‘ the skeleton at the feast,” and 
felt like ‘“‘the dread Avenger.” The only undisturbed soul pres- 
ent was that of pretty, gentle Mrs. Plowden. 

Walnuts and wine were reached at last. Then Mrs. Wildfen 
remembered how fond Mrs. Honey used to be of making speeches, 
wherever she might air her oratorical gifts, and in an unlucky 
moment called upon her to make a speech. 

Mrs. Honey was in the act of rising to respond, when Miss 
Fithian, rudely pushing her down upon her chair, took precedence 
and demanded of Mrs. Wildfen : 

«* You want a speech, do you? Vl make you one that will make 
certain persons here tremble.” 

There was no doubt about that. Two of them—the conspirators 
—were trembling already. They felt instinctively that the hour of 
trouble for them had arrived. 

‘‘Cousin Edna,” continued the spinster, ‘‘I regret the pain I 
fee] it my duty to inflict upon you, but that false husband of yours 
has again deceived you.” 

Mrs. Rutherford sprang to her feet, instantly armed cap-d-pie 
with her never-failing jealousy : ‘‘ What doyou mean ?” she gasped. 

‘*Silence !” cried Rutherford in a commanding tone to Miss 
Fithian. 

Plowden, who had been struggling with a sudden faintness, sud- 
denly succumbed to it and fell against his wife, who cried out in 
alarm, ‘Rob! Rob! what’s the matter ?” 

‘*T will not silence, sir,” retorted the old maid, ‘for I consider 
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it my duty to publicly expose and denounce you—‘ deaf as a post’ 
though I may be” (here Plowden gave such an agonized groan 
that his wife forcibly poured a glass of wine down his throat, chok- 
ing but reviving him), ‘‘ and ‘deaf as an adder,’ Mr. Rutherford, 
I overheard you confess the foul plot you and that monster had 
concocted to deceive my poor cousin, your long-suffering, unsuspect- 
ing wife. Oh! I’m not afraid of you,” she cried, as Rutherford 
arose with a dangerous look in his eyes. ‘‘The girl you placed at 
school was the creature of your villainy, and not Plowden’s daughter.” 

“What !” cried Mrs. Rutherford, as Mrs. Plowden at the same 
moment exclaimed : ‘‘ His daughter! Of course not. He never 
had a daughter. Had you, ducky ?” 

“Ducky” was unable to quack a negative, or even to respond when 
Mr. Rutherford in a stentorian voice called: “‘ Give this woman the 
lie, Plowden.” 

«‘ And what if he should,” retorted Miss Fithian ; “‘ who would 
believe the word of a bigamist ?” 

“* A bigamist !” cried a chorus of voices. 

“‘Do you mean that my husband is a bigamist ?” demanded Mrs. 
Plowden, jumping to her feet, her eyes flashing. 

*‘Tdo mean it. Ask him.” 

**Deny it, Rob, love! Mr. Plowden! Deny it, darling,” urged 
Gertrude, seizing his collar and giving him a shake. 

The movement disturbed the doubtful balance of his limp form ; 
he slid from his chair and disappeared under the table, almost un- 
conscious. Surprise at his sudden vanishing-act so startled every- 
body that a momentary silence ensued, in which sounded sharply 
the ringing of the front-door bell. Honey instinctively jumped up 
to answer the summons, but was promptly recalled by his quick- 
witted wife to a proper realization of his altered social condition. 
That poised heel came down with such vigor on his toes that he 
howled with pain. 

“Do that ’ere just once more,” he yelled, savagely, ‘‘ han’ I'll cut 
loose from you for good.” 

«« You never can hear a bell ring but you want to run and answer 
it,” she retorted, in an undertone. 

At this juncture, Sam, the old darkey factotum, shambled in with 
a card, for which Honey, in his pain and confusion, unthinkingly 
stretched out his hand. Sam gave it to him and left the room. 

“‘Who is it? Who is it ?” demanded several voices. 

‘* Read it out, Mr. Honey,” called Mrs. Wildfen. 
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“*T cawn’t, ma’am ; hit’s writin’, an’ I cawn’t read writin’.” 

‘* William !” cried Mrs. Honey, in an awful voice, snatching the 
card from him and again bringing down that merciless heel upon 
his already aching toes. Honey sprang to his feet with a cry of 
anger and pain, half-threatening and half-whining—the vocal out- 
come of his divided emotions—proclaiming: 

‘That settles it. I told you I would if you did it wunst more. 
*Arriet, I said I would, and I will. I’m a-goin’, for wunst and 
hallways.” 

As he dashed out of the room, with a ludicrous limp, there was 
a general cry of ‘‘Come back, Honey! come back!” But Mrs. 
Honey arose and, though very pale, said with much dignity: 

‘* Oblige me, ladies and gentlemen, by letting him go. I deserve 
this public desertion for my folly in marrying my inferior. ‘The 
name on the card is ‘ Mrs. Plowden.’ ” 

A blood-curdling groan nearly froze the blood in the veins of the 
guests. It came from under the table, whence, simultaneously 
with it, emerged Plowden, to whom terror lent instant animation 
and activity. 

«My wife !” he breathed, huskily. 

Your wife!” exclaimed Gertrude. ‘Then it is true! You 
are a bigamist !” 

“Yes! No! She’s dead! Save me from her!” he cried in- 
coherently, rushing to the French window overlooking the lawn 
and throwing it open. ‘‘ You will forgive me, Gertrude,” he de- 
claimed, with his foot upon the window-sill, ‘‘when the black 
waters are surging over my head. Farewell! Farewell forever !” 
And leaping out into the darkness, he was gone. 

“Stop him! stop him, someone !” pleaded Gertrude. “‘ He will 
drown himself !” 

“* He can’t,” sneered Miss Fithian; ‘‘ the fish-pond is frozen over.” 

“‘T would advise you, sir,” now remarked Mrs. Rutherford to her 
husband, in a voice of suppressed passion, ‘‘to follow your fellow- 
criminal,” 

**T will, madam,” he retorted, in a like tone of restrained fury; 
*“and since you actually presume to order me from my own house, 
I go—never to return.” As he spoke, he too passed out through 
the window. 

A momentary awe seemed to oppress those remaining at the table. 
The silence was soon broken, however, by Wildfen saying to his wife: 

«<A pretty row you’ve made all around, haven’t you ?” 
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**T!” exclaimed Lydia, in amazement. 

“Yes, you.” 

“How?” 

“Why, by giving Mrs. Honey a letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Rutherford—as you confessed to me you did.” 

«‘T’m sure I didn’t mean any harm by it.” 

‘You did,” persisted the quarrelsome Wildfen. ‘‘ You’re always 
making mischief and pretending you don’t mean to.” 

not.” 

“* You are. And I want to tell you, once for all, that I’m tired 
of your eternally contradicting me. Do it once more, just once, 
and I’ll follow the other gentlemen.” 

‘Who cares if you do ?” 

do.” 

don’t.” 

What! already! am off;” and he sprang up and started 
for the window. 

“* Good-bye, and good riddance,” Lydia called out, as his form 
vanished in the darkness without, and the window closed behind 
him with aslam; then sank back in her chair, laughing hysterically. 
This roused Mrs. Rutherford from the semi-stupor into which she 
had sunk. 

‘‘ Laugh,” she said bitterly, rousing herself; “laugh while my 
heart is breaking. No, donot speak. I want no sympathy, no pity. 
I know his perfidy now, and shall know how to act.” 

‘“*Why! what’s happened to Mrs. Plowden ?” exclaimed Lydia. 

‘* She has been in a faint since her villain escaped,” replied Miss 
Fithian, who was supporting the unconscious form, “and I’ve been 
trying to revive her.” 

‘‘ Open the window,” suggested Edna. 

‘“No, don’t,” cried the contradictory Lydia. ‘If you do, I’ll 
catch my death of cold.” 

‘She’s coming to,” said Mrs. Honey. ‘‘Oh, here’s the punch 
coming in. Give her a drink of that and she will be all right.” 

Sam, who brought in the steaming punch-bowl and placed it upon 
the table, stared about him in amazement, unable to comprehend 
the mysterious disappearance of all the gentlemen. He knew that 
Mr. Honey had gone out by the front door, but, the window being 
closed, the idea of the others having made their exit by that way 


did not occur to him. 
‘‘ Where’s the woman who brought that card, Sam?” spoke up 
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Miss Fithian. ‘‘ Ask her in. She will bear evidence to the truth 
of my charge.” 

‘Why, miss,” replied Sam, ‘‘ dat a’ woman acted de mos’ curus- 
est you ebber see. She done come to de do’ an’ stan’ dah, till she 
see dat a’ Mistah Honey come a-shootin’ out de dinin’-room do’ an’ 
fro’ de front do’ like he done gone mad. She scrunch herself clus 
agin de wall fo’ to let him pahs, an’ he go by like de bird an’ 
nebber see her. Den she scoot out an’ scuttle off, like de debble 
he after her, in jes’ de udder way what he didn’t took.” 

** Strange !” commented Mrs. Wildfen, and looked disappointed 
when no familiar voice responded, ‘‘ No, it isn’t.” The silence and 
the empty chair beside her quickly reminded her that her contra- 
dictor was gone—perhaps forever. 


IV. 
CHRISTMAS, 


WHEN Rutherford, in a white heat of wrath, rushed from the 
house, he found Plowden in the garden, jumping from one foot to 
the other with an agility surprising in a man of his age, and vigor- 
ously slapping his sides with his arms, as if embracing an invisible 
friend. 

** What are you doing ?” asked the lawyer. 

‘Trying to keep myself warm. Why do you follow me?” 

“« Because I was ordered to—” 

‘* It is useless ; leave me to my fate.” 

‘Hello! Who’s that?” exclaimed Rutherford, as he caught the 
sound of a man’s running. ‘‘ Hello!” 

“°Ullo, yourself,” came back in the unmistakable English ac- 
cent of Honey, who quickly came up, panting. 

‘It’s Bow-Bells,” said Rutherford. ‘‘ Why are you running so?” 

“*To keep warm. I’ve run hup an’ down the road, hand I cawn’t 
see no signs of hany hinn or public.” 

**No; there is none near. But come with me. I am still your 
host, and I think I can make you at least measurably comfortable 
for the night in the billiard-house.” 

As they eagerly started to follow Rutherford, glad of any shelter, 
a voice was heard behind them hallooing, ‘‘Hi, there!” and 
brought them to a halt. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed Rutherford, ‘if it isn’t Wildfen! There 
has evidently been.a general mutiny among the women.” 
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‘‘Where are you all going?” asked Wildfen, joining them. 
‘‘Take me along, wherever it is.” 

“Come on quickly, then,” replied Rutherford, leading the way, 
like the captain of a small skirmishing party, to the b.lliard-house. 

It seemed by the flickering light of a match rather a bare, deso- 
late, cheerless sort. of place, but they were all too glad to find shel- 
ter, to make any complaints. ‘‘ And now,” he continued, having 
lighted a lamp, ‘‘ make yourselves as comfortable as you can, while 
I find Sam and get some things to render our plight a |.ttle more 
endurable.” 

‘Tf he could slip our overcoats out of the hall and bring them 
here,” suggested Plowden. 

“‘Of course he can. Don’t be uneasy; you'll be all right in a 
few minutes.” 

“‘No, we won’t,” muttered Wildfen, querulously, in an under- 
tone. 

“*Of course ; we shall be quite jolly, you know,” spoke up Honey 
cheerfully, in reply to Rutherford’s encouraging words. 

Plowden said nothing. His soul was precipitated into a depth 
of gloom, where its only company was a vaguely-formed but terrible 
demon labelled “‘ Bigamy.” It was that presence, even more than 
the weather, which made him shiver. 

Rutherford was gone but a short time, and when he returned was 
accompanied by Sam, who bore a load of overcoats and # bottle of 
some amber fluid that seemed to bestow warmth and animation. 
The faithful old servant proved himself an able skirmisher. Snatch- 
ing a pillow from one room and a blanket from another, making 
prey of a quilt here and a comforter there, he succeeded eventually 
in getting from the guest-chambers a fair supply of bedding, which 
he transferred to the billiard-house. He also got in an ample pile 
of wood, with which Honey skilfully made a rousing fire on the 
broad, open hearth. Honey, too, utilized the bedding as it was 
brought in, making as comfortable couches as pussible under the 
circumstances, on a sofa and tliree chairs for Plowden and Wildfen, 
and upon the floor for himself. Rutherford dragged from a closet 
an old hammock that he sometimes used to take a summer after- 
noon nap in, and said he would sleep in that, with a blanket 
around him. Honey found another lamp and lighted it. What 
with the cheery glow of the dancing firelight, the bright lamps, 
and the colors of the bedding distributed about, the erstwhile dis- 
mal room began to seem rather pleasant, and in great measure the 
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happy transformation was due to. Honey’s readiness and ability in 
doing things which belonged to his proper sphere of effort. 

* Are we going to bed?” asked Plowden, sadly. 

**] should say not,” ejaculated Wildfen. ‘< Why, it isn’t more 
than eight o’clock.” 

* | am in no humor for sleep to-night,” said Rutherford, moodily. 

* I’m hagreeable for hanythink,” remarked Honey, amuably. 

* What do you say to a quiet game of ‘ draw’?” suggested Wild- 
fen 

The idea suited Rutherford ; Honey knew a little about the game 
and liked it; and Plowden. though he had some doubt about his 
ability to play 1t, upon Jearning that it was not in the least like 
whist said he would try. So Sam, when he came in with another 
load of fire-wood, was despatched to capture a pack of cards from 
his master’s room and a box of gun-wads from the closet where 
Rutherford’s sporting paraphernalia were kept. 

The game was not a lively one, and a gloomy despondency 
seemed to spread its shadow over the table. 

-* This is very far, my friends,” remarked Rutherford, “‘ from the 
pleasant evening I hoped to give you.” 

**No matter,” sighed Plowden, resignedly ; ‘* even this is better 
than being hanged for bigamy.” 

"Oh, pshaw, man! that is not a hanging offence. And you’re 
not even convicted yet. Don’t give way so. You'll come out all 
right.” 

** Yes, I suppose we all will—if we don’t starve meanwhile,” 
grumbled Wildfen. 

**Oh, no fear of that,” laughed Rutherford. ‘Sam will see to 
it that we at least sit at the second table.” 

‘*That’s what I’ve been used to,” remarked Honey, unthink- 
ingly; and then, recalling himself, seemed to listen for a sharp voice 
saying in reproof, ‘‘ William!” After a moment he went on con- 
fusedly ‘Well, gents, I don’t pretend I’m equal to my position 
among you. Hit was ’er has dragged me hinto hit; I didn’t want 
tercome. But that’s hall hover an’ done for. She’s a good woman, 
honly I cawn’t stand ’er hallways ha-naggink hat me hafore folks, 
hand ha pickink me hup habout my haitches. Why, hafore she 
married me, hif I’d ha’ dropped ha bushel hof *em she wouldn’t ha’ 
said nothink. Marriage, gents, ’as been a werry big disappintment 
to yours trewly.” 
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“‘My wife,” said Wildfen, sullenly, ‘‘is the spirit of contradic- 
tion persouiued.” 

‘* And mine of jealousy,” added Rutherford. 

«* Aud mine of ail tnat’s angelic,” moaned Plowden; ‘therefore 
I must be torn from her by the rude clutches of the law. Did you 
observe how swee.ly she bore the horrible revelation? She looked 
like a drooping lily, didn’t she, Wildfen?” 

“No,” answereu that embodied negative; ‘‘ you did the dreoping- 
lily parc of the play yourself. But are we going to stay here 
all Christmas, whi.e they are having a good time by themselves?” 

‘-’m afraid so, unless we sneak back, humbly beg pardon, and 
persuade them to take pity on us,” replied Rutherford. 

“‘ Never !” exclaimed the others as one man, except Plowden, 
who said that he was tired and would lie down, though he did not 
suppose he could sleep. So he dropped out of the game and 
stretched himself on the sofa, where Honey neatly tucked him up. 
The others played on until gray dawn. 

A little after midnight, Rutherford, having chanced to glanoe at 
his watch, grimly wished his companions: 

“*Merry Christmas, gentlemen.” 

“Tt isn’t,” snarled Wildfen. 

Plowden uttered a groan, so long and deep that the others 
laughed; and after that laugh they seemed to brighten up a little. 

The sound of crunching footsteps in the new-fallen snow was 
heard outside a little after eight o’clock, and Honey, looking out of 
the window, exclaimed joyously: 

‘*’Fre’s Sam, with a basket han a coffee-pot!” 

Rutherford apologized for the poor fare, but the coffee was ex- 
cellent, the bread and cold meat were appetizing, and Honey, who 
was the Mark Tapley of the occasion, voiced the general sentiment 
when, having aided Sam in spreading the viands on a billiard- 
table, he said: ‘Cold wit'les is werry heatable when you’re ’ungry. 
Ab!” he added, reflectively, ‘me an’ mother ’as hoften been werry 
’ard pushed to get has good has this ’ere.” 

“‘You haven’t got a mother, have you?” asked Wildfen. He 
couldn’t quite contradict the affirmation of a maternal entity, but 
came near it, in his tone at least. 

** Yessir, I ’ave. That’s one reason I married habove me—for 
to get ha comfortable ‘ome for mother. My wife said Hi might 
bring ’er from Hengland, an’ we’ve brought ’er ’ere to Winchester, 
to keep ’ouse for us, while me and ’Arriet keeps school.” 
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To cover the general smile at this remark, Rutherford asked 
Sam how the ladies were getting on. 

«* Dunno how dey is dis mawnin’, mars’r.” 

‘‘Did Mrs. ’Oney stay?” inquired her husband. 

«Yes, sah. I heard missus say her husband done leave her dah; 
she got stay dah till he done come back an’ git her.” 

«‘And my Gertrude,” asked Mr. Plowden, anxiously, ‘‘how was 
she enjoying herself?” 

«‘Dey wa’n’t nobody ’joyin’ desselves, so fur as I seed, sah. 
Dey was a-doin’ a powah of talkin’. I hyah missus say, sarcastic- 
like, it were de ‘ mizziblest merry Christmas’ she ebber see ; an’ de 
udders groan like de elders does in a ’sperience meetin’ when dey 
means ‘ Yes, Lawd.’” 

Sam’s understanding of the prevailing sentiment among the 
ladies was quite correct. When each of them sought her solitary 
bed, that night before Christmas, it was with an aching heart that 
it should be so desolate and dreary. In the morning they dole- 
fully wished each other ‘‘A Merry Christmas!” and, after a late 
and melancholy breakfast, sat in conclave in the library, to discuss 
the situation. 

** Where they all can have gone to, puzzles me,” observed Mrs. 
Rutherford. ‘There is not a house this side of Winchester where 
they could get accommodation for the night.” 

“*It was bitter cold last night,” sighed Mrs. Wildfen; ‘and poor 
Steve is such a shivery fellow anyway, he would have frozen if he 
had tried to walk to town.” 

‘Perhaps they’re all frozen,” suggested Miss Fithian, with an 
air of hopelessness. 

«If they are,” said Mrs. Rutherford, sternly, ‘‘ you, Helen, will 
have four murders on your soul.” . 

**T don’t see why you couldn’t have kept quiet, at least till after 
Christmas. It wasn’t any of your business anyway,” remarked 
Mrs. Wildfen, aggressively, to the old maid. 

“‘Umph!” sniffed Miss Fithian. ‘It’s safest not to rub cats 
the wrong way ”—which ambiguous expression her hearers vaguely 
construed as having merely a general application, they not know- 
ing its personal significance. 

“Well, it has just completely spoiled our Christmas,” sighed 
Plowden’s young wife. 


*‘And theirs too—if there’s any comfort in that,” added Mrs, 
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Honey. ‘I never knew my angel boy to show so much spirit 
before. His favorite corn must have been very bad.” 

No one inquired the relation between his spirit and his corns. 

‘*Have any of you decided upon a course of action?” inquired 
the hostess. ‘‘ You don’t seem to, since you say nothing. Well, 
I have, then. As soon as the law courts open after Christmas, I 
shall apply for a divorce from Mr. Rutherford.” 

“I don’t see upon what ground,” observed Mrs. Honey, who was 
not only the oldest but the most practically informed woman 
present. 

‘* He has deceived me.” 

‘‘ His putting a young girl in my charge proves nothing ; not 
even that. It seems to me that there is a game of cross-purposes 
here—something underneath all this that we do not understand, 
and that only the interested parties can explain.” 

«¢ Explain in their own way,” retorted Mrs. Rutherford. 

*‘ Ladies,” said the amiable Mrs. Plowden, ‘‘ what has occurred 
is very unpleasant, but for all of you is only a little disagreement 
that really—as Mrs. Honey says—may be capable of explanation 
and eventual reconciliation with your husbands. But what is my 
position? I am the only one who has been terribly deceived, be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, and the consequences of that deceit 
are irreparable. If Mr. Plowden left a legitimate wife in England, 
then what is my position? What am I?” 

“‘The divorce court,” said Mrs. Rutherford, “is as open to you 
as to me.” 

«« But I don’t want a divorce from my Robert,” sobbed the “ wil- 
lowy ” and now weeping Gertrude. 

«And you don’t need any if he has really been guilty of big- 
amy,” added the practical Mrs. Honey. 

“Oh, I’m sure he did not intend to deceive me. He must have 
married me by mistake.” 

“‘Married by mistake! That’s a new way of marrying. Ha, 
ha!” laughed Miss Fithian, scornfully. 

*“‘T am willing,” continued Mrs. Plowden, unheeding the old 
maid’s taunting laugh, ‘‘to wait for his explanation before con- 
demning him, if he would only come back and make it; but I fear 
he may never doso. Even now I tremble to think that he may be 
behind prison bars.” 

“If so,” replied Mrs. Wildfen, ‘he at least is well fed and warm, 
no doubt, while my poor Steve is wandering over the frozen roads, 
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in the snow, houseless, hungry—and on Christmas, of all days in 
the year.” 

‘‘ What a wretched quarrel, when there should be ‘ peace on earth, 
good-will to men’!” commented Mrs. Honey. ‘I could find it in 
my heart to forgive William, if only for the sake of the season.” 

None of the ladies felt ‘“‘up” to going to church, so they passed 
the time, until luncheon was served, speculating upon what had 
become of the gentlemen, and how they were faring. When they 
returned to the library, and were talking there, the Indian-like ear 
of Mrs. Rutherford caught unwonted sounds in the dining-room, 
and she quickly glided into the hall-way to learn the cause of the vio- 
lent clattering of dishes, scuffling of feet, and masculine coughing 
she heard. ODarting into the dining-room, she surprised Sam (was 
the artful Sam surprised ?) in the act of clearing the remains of the 
luncheon from the table and packing them into a large market- 
basket. 

‘‘Why, Sam !” she demanded, “‘ what does this mean ?” 

“Fo? de Lawd, missus, I dassent tell,” he replied, affecting 
great confusion. 

“You must. I insist upon it. Where are you going with that 
basket of food ?” 

‘‘Well, missus, ef I must *fess, I “fess. I gwine take it to 
mars’r. I’se on’y a pore ole nigger, but I can’t let de gemmen 
starve, specially young mars’r.” 

Where is he ?” 

“In de billiard-house, missus. All de gemmen dah. Dey’s 
mose starbe’, mose froze; don’t hab nuffin but cole stuff dis 
mawnin. Mars’r look mighty sick, an’I reck’n dat ole man, Mars’r 
Plowden, he mose done gone.” 

‘‘Sam,” said Mrs. Rutherford, with her usual impulsiveness, 
‘after you have taken that basket to them, come back tome. In 
the meantime, I -will consult with my friends as to what steps to 
take. But say nothing to the gentlemen about this until I bid 
you.” 

“*No, missus,” replied Sam, shuffling off with his load, and 
wearing a knowing smile on his honest black face. While the hus- 
bands were discussing the viands he carried to them, their wives 
were discussing the new situation of affairs. 

** Ladies,” said Mrs. Rutherford, after informing them of the 
whereabouts of their spouses, ‘‘ you are all at liberty to invite your 
husbands back here to dinner; whether you do so or not is for each 
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of you to decide for herself. As for me, Mr. Rutherford said he 
would never return, and I am not going to ask him to.” 

“« We all, in the heat of passion, say things,” replied Mrs, Honey, 
‘‘ which at the time we think we mean, but for which we are aiter- 
wards sorry. Did not William say he left me forever?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Wildfen, ‘ he said ‘ wunst an’ hallways.’ ” 

“«That’s unkind of you, Lydia,” remarked the gentle Gertrude. 
‘What does it matter whether a man spells his heart with an ‘h’ 
or an ‘a,’ so long as it is in the right place?—as I am sure Mr. 
Honey’s is.” 

“‘Thank you, my dear,” responded Mrs. Honey, with moisten- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ Your good husband can never have committed the crime 
imputed to him.” 

“‘Nor mine either, I suppose you think?” queried Mrs. Ruther- 
ford; to which the schoolmistress replied that that certainly was 
what she did think. 

“Oh, yes,” sneered Miss Fithian; ‘ you’re all in the melting 
mood. You’ll get down on your knees and beg ’em to come back 
and trample on you.” 

Mrs. Honey smiled as she remarked: ‘They must, by this 
time, be too famished to trample much. I know that must be my 
husband’s condition. With his enormous appetite I think he 
must be now about starved into submission, if not penitence.” 

‘¢ Remember, it is Christmas, and we should forgive and forget,” 
said Mrs. Plowden. ‘‘Suppose we unite in an invitation to them 
to come to dinner to-day.” 

“Good !” eagerly responded Mrs. Honey, “‘and send it by Sam, 
with a flag of truce.” 

“Yes, and put in that we will undertake to keep the peace dur- 
ing dinner,” added Mrs. Plowden. 

“‘Say rather,” suggested Mrs. Rutherford, ‘‘ that we will preserve 
an armed neutrality.” 

‘“No, no, that’s too warlike,” protested Mrs. Honey; ‘I will 
draw up a pacific invitation, and we will all sign it.” 

“‘T won’t,” promptly objected Mrs. Wildfen. ‘* At least, I won’t 
put my name first. That would look as if I had flung down my 
arm< and surrendered unconditionally.” 

“‘What then shall we do to preserve our digmity and get them 
back?” piteously asked Mrs. Plowden. “Rob and I had no 
quarrel, and I want him—bigamist or no bigamist.” 

“Mrs. Plowden! I am shocked! and will no longer remain 
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under the same roof with you !” exclaimed Miss Fithian. ‘Edna, 
I am going te order Jim to hitch up the sleigh and drive me to the 
depot. I shall go to cousin Melinda’s.” 

Mrs. Rutherford made a feeble show of urging her to remain 
until after dinner, but she replied : ‘‘ No, no; I will not sit at table 
with your hypocrite and that woman’s bigamist.” 

Said Mrs. Rutherford coldly, ‘‘Then I fear that we‘will have to 
be deprived of the pleasure of your society.” 

As soon as order was again restored, after Miss Fithian’s un- 
regretted departure, Mrs. Honey took up the interrupted theme. 
Suppose, then,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ as no one seems willing 
to sign first, that we draw up a ‘round-robin’ which we can all 
sign, without either seeming to lead.” 

“‘T won’t,” again objected Mrs. Wildfen— “not until I know 
what a ‘round-robin’ is.” 

*‘It is a paper to which signatures are affixed in a surrounding 
circle, so that the precedence of all is equal.” 


“Oh, I'll sign that!” “So will I!” ‘And I!” responded the 


other wives. 


This then was the form in which Mrs. Honey drew up the invi- 
tation, and the signatures were affixed. 


You are invited to Dine 
AT THE 


Rutherford Mansion, 


THIS CHRISTMAS, 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, AGREEING TO AVOID ALL 
REFERENCE TO PAST DIFFERENCES, 
PROVIDING YOU WILL DO 


When completed, and addressed ‘To the gentlemen in the pavil- 
ion,” it was handed to Sam for delivery, and he went off chuckling 
over the success of his ruse in attracting attention to his foray upon 
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the luncheon-table. Ina short time he brought back a verbal ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. 

Mrs. Honey had constituted herself leader of the feminine dis- 
contents. When they were marshalled in the dining-room, await- 
ing their guests, she thus addressed them : 

‘*Ladies, now let us preserve a calm, cold, and dignified de- 
meanor, so as to let them understand that we have simply taken 
compassion upon them, not as husbands, but as men, and in the 
name of a common humanity.” 

«« Exactly,” assented Mrs. Rutherford. ‘‘ No beggar, especially at 
this season, should be turned away either cold or hungry from my 
door.” 

The speech addressed by Mr. Rutherford to his friends and 
partners in adversity was quite in consonance with that uttered by 
Mrs. Honey. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘do not let us show elation or be too 
eager to forgive our wives, but bear ourselves as just men who, 


having received overtures for peace, are willing to grant proper 


consideration to proffered terms of capitulation.” 

Following their host, Wildfen and Honey supported between 
them Mr. Plowden, who when he entered the dining-room seemed 
much cheered by the absence of Miss Fithian. No word was 


spoken as the husbands entered, and in stern silence each retook 
the seat he had occupied on Christmas Eve. The turkey—a grand 


bird, yellow-meated and tender from fattening on English walnuts— 
had been served and eaten in silence. 

Suddenly Sam ushered in a shivering telegraph-boy, with a mes- 
sage for Mr. Rutherford. When the diners were left alone again, 


the host arose and said : 

‘* Friends, last evening you heard made against me a charge 
which I was, at the time, bound in honor not to refute. It for- 
tunately happens that you are all present to hear my exculpation. 
First let me read this telegram: ‘Your message received by for- 


tunate accident. Tell everything. No further need for secrecy. 
Mother dead two months. Daughter with me.—Charles Wilbour.’ 
Now for the solution of it. I inherited my father’s practice, and 
some odd clients he had. Among them was a gentleman who had 
made a secret marriage, for which his wealthy mother, if she had 
known of it, would have disinherited him. It was effectually con- 
cealed, and he had a daughter pretty well grown when I had any- 
thing to do with the case. His wife had died but a little while 
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before. He was recalled home to his mother, whose health was 
believed to be failing, and knowing that he would have to remain 
there some time, he wished his child put in a boarding-school, 
as a place of safe care for her, and under a false name, to still con- 
ceal her identity while his mother lived. He came to me, as his 
lawyer, to so dispose of her, under a solemn pledge of my word of 
honor that I would keep his secret. That was the girl I confided 
to Mrs. Honey, and her father was Mr. Wilbour, the signer of the 
telegram I have just read. Further documentary evideuce, ii needed, 
is in my office.” 

**Oh, Malcolm ! forgive me!” cried his wife, throwing herself 
into his arms. 

Sam entered in time to be both amazed and delighted by this 
tableau. When he could claim his master’s attention, he drew him 
aside and told him in an undertone: 

“Dat strange ole woman what come hyer las’ night done come 
agin, sah. She outside ’n’ say she jes want to see you a minnit, but 
she mus’ see you. She say she got lettahs fo’ you, sah, ’n’ wun’t 
gib ’em to nubbudy else.” 

*« Show her in here, Sam.” 

Yes, sah.” 

Rutherford had raised his voice in giving the order, and Plowden 
looked up at him inquiringly as Sam left the room. The lawyer 
bent down to him and whispered: ‘‘ Mrs. Plowden, Number One.” 

The unhappy old man half arose, pallid with a sudden scare, and 
looked as if he meditated going through the window again ; but 
before he could do so, Sam returned, ushering in a ctout elderly 
woman. At sight of her, Plowden sank back in his seat, and his 
face gave evidence of lively emotion, but the feeling it expressed 
was astonishment rather than consternation. 

«Are you Mrs. Robert Plowden?” demanded Mr. Rutherford. 

“Yes, sir; that’s my name,” the new-comer replied. 

Young Honey, who had been sitting with his back to her, and 
indeed had not even noticed her coming in, jumped up at cound of 
her voice, turned and confronted her, with a cry of— 

“* Mother !” 

The woman seemed to shrink and cower, as if overcome, not by 
fear, but by shame at sight of him, and whined: “Oh, Billy! Hi 
didn’t know you was ’ere hagain.” 

are you ’ere, mother ?” 

She hesitated, stammered, seemed as if she would have turned 
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and fled, had not the stern demand in his glance detained 
her. 

**T didn’t think it was hany “arm,” she whimpered; ‘‘I ’ated so 
to be dependent hon you an’ ’Arriet—an’ ’e’s so rich.” 

The honest fellow’s face flushed crimson, tears dimmed his eyes, 
and his voice trembled, as he said, in tones not of anger, but of deep 
sorrow: ‘‘Oh, mother! ’ow could you? Poor an’ hignorant we 
hallways was—which hit was hower condition—ard, but not dis- 
honest—and nothink hever for to be hashamed of huntil now. 
Oh, mother, you’ve broke my “art !” 

‘“No, no, my boy,” impulsively exclaimed the good-hearted 
Plowden, hurriedly rising, coming to him and laying a hand on his 
shoulder, ‘“‘don’t feel so. I can understand better than you how 
desperately one may feel who is poor as well as old. Sister-in-law 
Sally, I forgive you; for if you have raised a ghost—that has put 
some gray hairs in my head in the last twenty-four hours, I think— 
you have also laid it, and forever. Yes, Sally, I forgive you with 
all my heart; and if you want to be independent and go back to 
England, I’ll give you enough to enable you to do so.” 

She was sobbing, too much overcome to reply in words, and could 
only bow over and kiss the kind hand that he extended to her. 
Then she turned toward the door, and her son led her out. 
Rutherford called to him as he went, ‘‘ You must return, Honey,” 
and he nodded assent. Mrs. Honey, pale and silent, followed 
them to the vestibule. After a short absence she returned with her 
husband. Tinkling sharp and clear in the crisp wintry air, they 
heard the bells on the horses that carried the old woman away. 
Faiater and fa-nter became the sound until it died away in the dis- 
tance, and then the cloud lifted, as if by magic, from over the house- 
party, and at last ‘‘ Merry Christmas” came for them. 

LOGAN. 


A CHRYSTMESSE WYSHE. 


There be 
A wyshe I have for Thee 
Thys Chrystmesse-tyde : 
Maye Joye, and alle Gladde thynges 
The seasonne brynges, 
Gette to Thee 
And Abyde. 


Wm. HALLISTER WALL. 
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““(DEAD-SHOT DAN.” * 


«< Comer, Dan, old man, it’s your turn now.” 

This remark was made by one of a group of miners seated in 
front of a camp-fire in San Mateo canyon on the Colorado. 

The person addressed as Dan was a splendid specimen of a 
‘*frontiersman,” having all the characteristics of a frank, free 
American, with the physical advantages of a stalwart ‘‘ Englisher.” 
Among the miners he was variously known as “ English Dan” 
and ‘‘ Dead-Shot Dan.” How he got the latter nickname always 
seemed a puzzle to his comrades, for he was one of the best, 
gentlest, and kindest fellows on ‘‘the lode.” His manners and 
appearance indicated anything but a wicked nature, and he was 
always ready to do a comrade a good turn, or act as peacemaker 
in the ever-recurring rows of the miners. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the boys were gathered around the 
fire, smoking their pipes, and telling stories of their past lives. 
Some told of homes and loved ones in the far-distant States ; some 
of the late Civil War and its scenes of strife and sorrow ; and some 
of escapades with the Mexican “‘ greasers” and cattle-thieves of the 
Rio Grande. 

Now the crowd turned to Dan, whom they regarded as a sort of 
superior creature. He was a general favorite. He knew something 
of medicine, and had nursed and cured many a comrade of camp- 
fever. He had, on more than one occasion, even set a limb and 
extracted a bullet from a wound—attentions which undoubtedly 
had the effect of increasing the freedom of the miners in the use of 
the ‘‘ seven-shooter.” 

“Come, Dan, it’s your turn now.” 

“* Yes, yes,” shouted a dozen voices. ‘‘ Give us a story, English.” 

‘‘T’m not much of a story-teller, boys,” said Dan; ‘can any- 
body suggest a subject ?” 

“* Yes,” exclaimed old Peleg Carter, the Nestor of the crowd, ‘I 
can suggest a subject.” 

Peleg was a Missouri man. He was over six feet high, and had 
gray hair, while his large and flabby ears stood out from his head 


* From ‘‘ Florence Fables,” by William J. Florence (Comedian), just pub- 
- lished by Belford, Clarke & Co. Copyrighted, 1888. 
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like the side lamps of a hansom cab. He had only one eye, and 
he boasted that he had lost the other indriving Joe Smith and the 
Mormons from ‘‘ Nauvoo.” His word was law in the economy of 
the camp, so that when he said he could suggest a subject to Dan, 
all the lads waited with awe and attention to hear what the subject 
would be. 

‘‘ Well, old man,” observed Dan, “start the subject, and I’ll do 
my best.” 

«Tell us, then,” said Peleg, ‘“‘ how you got the name of ‘ Dead-! 
Shot Dan.’ You never wear a weaping, unless you keep one un- 
derneath your jumper.” 

“No,” replied Dan, ‘‘I don’t carry a weapon. I carried a pistol 
once, but swore I’d never ‘bear arms,’ again. Well, lads,” he con- 
tinued, as he filled his pipe, “‘you want to know how I got the 
name of ‘ Dead-Shot Dan ’?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the unanimous response. 

“IT must tell you, then, that I came to Colorado, not exactly a 
fugitive from justice, but the victim of what is called in civilized 
countries the ‘code of honor.’ I was an assistant-surgeon on board 
one of the ‘Quintard Line’ of steamers, sailing from Liverpool to 
the Mediterranean. On my first voyage we put in for passengers 
and coal at Marseilles. We had forty-eight hours to remain in 
port, and as I was anxious to see all I could of foreign parts, I went 
ashore early in the morning. My companion was the senior sur- 
geon of the ship, a strange, hot-headed old fellow. He had for- 
merly been a surgeon in the Royal Navy, but had been cashiered 
while on the West Indian station for challenging the admiral on 
account of some supposed affront. His name was Dr. Caldwell, 
and he was sometimes known as the ‘ Fire-eating Surgeon.’ Both 
of us, being very hungry when we got on shore, thought we would 
have a jolly good breakfast before visiting the objects of interest in 
the place. 

“<¢Come with me, Dan,’ said the Doctor, ‘and I will take you to 
a famous restaurant frequented by all the savants of the city. 
Astronomers and political economists go there, and Italian refugees 
and communists too. Frenchmen rarely have more than a crust of 
bread and a cup of coffee before noon ; but if the frog-eaters have 
such a thing in their larder, we’ll have a beefsteak or a brace of 
chops.’ 

“‘ With that he led me into a quiet side street, and we soon 
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reached the restaurant. Early as it was, the principal dining-room 
was filled with customers sipping their coffee, and I could see at a 
glance that they were of no common order. They appeared to 
form a kind of literary class. 

**We took our seats at a table which was already occupied by an ~ 
old French gentleman, with a mustache and beard of a decidedly 
military cut. 

Two large beefsteaks !’ shouted the Doctor, in a voice which 
attracted the attention of everyone in the room. 

«The waiter looked at us as if we were lunatics escaped from an 
asylum, and said, in broken English, ‘ Messieurs, this is not the 
time for beefsteaks. Beefsteaks are at twelve o’clock. “Tis now 
only half-past eight.’ 

“«« Two beefsteaks, d’ye hear!’ again roared the Doctor. 

“« ¢ Certainlee, if messiewrs will have it so,’ replied the waiter, 
somewhat staggered. 

“** Beefsteak ! Beefsteak !! Beefsteak!!!’ was the exclamation 
which went from one person to another around the room, and all 
eyes were turned towards us. 

‘<< Look,’ said the Doctor, ‘how these French fools stare. Con- 
found them! What do they mean ?’ 

««« Pardon me, sare,’ remarked the old gentleman at our table, 
addressing himself to me, ‘ess zis your breakfast or your dinnaire?’ 

“«* Don’t answer him,’ said the Doctor; ‘we'll have some sport 
with these fellows.’ 

“The beefsteaks were brought, and we attacked them with great 
effect. 

“«*Tt must be ze dinnaire,’ mattered our military friend to him- 
self, just loud enough for us to hear. 

««« Pardon me, gentlemen,’ he again said, addressing himself to 
me in a louder tone, ‘ ess zis your breakfast or your dinnaire ? ’ 

«« «Bring some fried eggs,’ called out the Doctor, before I could 
answer. 

“«* Oui, messieurs,’ replied the waiter, quickly darting into the 
kitchen. 

“«*Qh, it must be ze dinnaire,’ again muttered our old friend 
opposite ; ‘certainlee, it must be ze d:nnaire.’ 

«‘ The eggs were brought and soon despatched. The old French- 
man looked aghast. 

‘© Pardon me once more, my dear young friend,’ he said, ‘ess 
zis your breakfast or your dinnaire?’ 
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“‘The Doctor winked at me not to answer, and called out, 
‘ Waiter! two more cups of tea!’ 

«The old Frenchman looked at his watch and said despairingly, 
‘Oh, it must be ze dinnaire. Dinnaire at half-past eight! Mon 
Dieu! Howevaire, I will ask once more. My dear sare, ess zis 
your breakfast or your dinnaire?’ 

“* «Sir,’ I replied, somewhat petulantly, ‘we came here to eat, 
not to answer questions !’ 

«Yes, sare, but Iam a journalist, and am anxious to study ze 
characterist.cs of ze Engleesh ; zerefore, I ask, ess zis your break- 
fast or your dinnaire ?’” 

‘« ¢ Bring more toast, waiter,’ said the Doctor. 

***More tost! Ah, it ess ze dinnaire—must be ze dinnaire,’ 
mumbled the old Frenchman. 

“The toast and tea disposed of, we rose and paid our bill. We 
were about to leave the restaurant, when the old Frenchman quitted 
the table, as if for the purpose of having a parting shot at us. Just 
as we were stepping into the street, he tapped me on the shoulder, 
and making a polite bow, said, ‘Sare, if you please, was zat your 
breakfast or your dinnaire?’ 

“‘This seemed too much for human nature to bear, and without 
thinking exactly what I was about, I threw my glove into his face. 

“<«Sare, what you mean? An insult?’ 

“‘ Yes,’ said the Doctor, ‘and another, if you like. We have 
stood your impertinence for the last half-hour. You are no gen- 
tleman.’ 

“«*Sare? No gentleman? Zare is my card !’ 

“«¢ And there is mine,’ said the Doctor. 

«¢QOne at a time, my friends,’ coolly replied the old man. ‘My 
business is wiz zis young gentleman first. He has struck me wiz 
his glove! He must fight.’ 

“«« Agreed,’ said the Doctor. ‘Send your friend tome. I shall 
be happy to assist this young gentleman, and to fight you myself 
afterwards.’ 

“‘¢Qne moment, gentlemen. My friend, Colonel Monier, now 
at yonder table, will confer wiz you ;’ and the old fellow called to 
his friend. 

‘‘In a few moments arrangements were perfected for a meeting 
between the Frenchman and myself the next morning at daylight, 
at a small clumpof trees a few miles from town. Weapons, pistols ; 


distance, fifteen paces. 
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*** Don’t be alarmed, Dan,’ said the Doctor, as we were going on 
board our ship ; ‘I'll teach you how to wing the frog-eater. Wing 
him, my boy! Wing him! I’ve done the trick a dozen times !’ 

‘** Next morning the Doctor, Tom Wallace, our purser, and my- 
self drove to the place appointed for the meeting, and found the 
French party already on the ground. 

*** Cheer up, Dan,’ said my second, ‘and remember, aim for his 
left shoulder. You’ll wing him like a pigeon. Those Frenchmen 
know nothing of fire-arms.’ 

‘©The preliminaries over, we took our positions. I must confess 
I was terribly nervous ; but while I intended to merely wound my 
adversary, I determined to follow the advice of the Doctor, and 
‘aim for the left shoulder.’ 

Are you ready?’ 

«Ready. 

Fire,’ 

One.’ 

Two.’ 

Three.’ 

“‘It had been arranged that we should fire between the words 
¢ One? and ‘ Three ;’ and as the word ‘'T'wo’ was on the lips of the 
second, I fired. 

*©*Oh, mon Diew!’ cried my opponent, falling bleeding into the 
arms of his second, as the bullet from his pistol almost grazed my 
cheek. 

“*¢ Parbleu! He is dying—shot through the heart. You are a 
surgeon ; can you do anything for him?’ said I, appealing to my 
friend, the Doctor. 

*** No, my lad,’ said he ; ‘you aimed too low.’ 

«¢«This is terrible,’ I cried, now for the first time realizing the 
awful position in which I was placed. ‘ What can we do?” 

«* «Get across the frontier as soon as possible,’ was the advice of 
the old Frenchman’s second. 

‘*¢Qur ship sails at noon,’ said the Doctor. 

**T advanced to the dying man, whose life-blood was pouring 
from his side, and with tears streaming down my face, begged his 
forgiveness. He opened his poor, sad eyes, now almost glazed in 
death. 

«**Oh, speak to me !’ cried I, ‘if only one word. I would give 
the world to recall this wicked duel. Is there anything on earth 
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that I can do for you or yours? ‘Tell me, and on the honor of an 
English gentleman, I will do as you command.’ 

«*¢ Ah, my young friend,’ said the dying man, ‘I feel that I 
have but a few minutes to live. I am dying even while I speak ; 
but I shall die perfectly happy if you will tell me whether zat was 
your breakfast or your dinnaire?’” 

J. FLORENCE, 


‘“FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


ForceT—forget me not !” 

Vain, piteous human prayer ! 
We all are doomed to be forgot ; 
It is, alas! the common lot 

Of mortals everywhere. 


*Tis everywhere the same ; 
Over the olden stone 
That bears the once dear dead one’s name, 
Whom love and tears could not reclaim, 
The willow weeps alone ! 


There is no sadder thought 
Of death and its sweet rest 
Than that we are so soon forgot— 
E’en in those hearts remembered not, 
That we have loved the best. 


It hath been so, and must 
So be for aye and aye: 
And though it seemeth hardly just, 
Affection will not cling to dust, 
Nor linger with decay. 


Where’er above the dead 
The gentle willow waves, 
The warmest tears are ever shed, 
The freshest flowers ever spread, 
Over the freshest graves ! ; 
THOMAS HUBBARD. 
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CERTAIN ANCESTORS OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER IN HALI- 
FAX—‘* MarHER’S CHURCH,” THE First DissENTING MEET- 
ING-HOUSE—SomME Rare ANTIQUE Booxs—Sr. Marruew’s 
CuuRCH—THE POET CLEVELAND AND OTHERS—A PoEM—A 
REPARTEE. 


On Pleasant Street facing Spring Garden Road—two aristocratic 
avenues of residence in the city of Halifax, Nova Scotia—is St. 
Matthew’s Congregational Church. To sight-seekers from ‘the 
States” who during the last three years have visited Halifax this 
ecclesiastical building has become a place of especial interest. An 
ancestor of President Cleveland was the first pastor of the society; 
and through the influence of Rev. Aarun Cleveland, the first non- 
conforming church in British North America was built. It stood 
at the corner of the present Hollis and Prince streets, upon what 
now is the site of the Halifax Club, a portion of the building being 
occupied by Doull & Miller’s dry-goods store. 

There the little structure remained for more than a century, 
although Mr. Cleveland’s ministry extended over but five years, 
when, in 1755, the pioneer pastor removed to England, leaving te- 
hind him no church records, Hence the history of Congregational- 
ism in Nova Scotia, during that period, is traditional. A few 
volumes, unique in style and huge in size, the nucleus of what 
to-day is the Church and Sunday-school library of St. Matthew’s 
society, survived the pastor’s departure. Many of the books were 
the gift of Mr. Cleveland. In some of them is rreservel his 
autograph presentation. A large proportion of the other volumes 
were donated by friends of Mr. Cleveland, mostly residents of Great 
Britain. Of these the notable ones are : 


A Large and Complete Concordance to the Bible, by Samuel Newman, 
now teacher of the church at Rehoboth in New England. London, 1650. 


The presentation reads as follows : 


‘This book is the Gift to the present Minister of the Gospel at Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, and to his successors, 
By their well wisher and Humble Servant 


Nov. 6, 1750, JOHN STANIFORD. 
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Tre same date and wording of presentation accompanies 

The History of Britain, 1655. 

Bearing the imprint, London, 1684, are the 

Works of the Rev. and Learned John Lightfoot ; Late Master of Katerine 
Hall, in Cambridge. With Author’s Life and Maps. 

Also, illustrated with many fine engravings, are 

Tur WorkKS of the Learxev and Pious AUTHOR or 
THE WHoLE DUTY or Man. 
London, 1704. 

The Works of the Most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London, 1752. 

The Works of the Rev. & Learned Lord Mr. Joseph Boyse of Dublin, 
Never before Published. 2 vols., London, 1728. 

This last book was 

‘The Gift of the Rev. Mr. John Walker of London, to the Rev. Aaron 
Cleveland and his Successors in the Ministry at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
1753.” 

St. Matthew’s Church, called in early days ‘““Mather’s Church,” 
was constructed after the same plan as Maryborn Chapel, England. 
This ‘“‘ Meeting-house for Dissenters” was put up in 1750, at a 
cost to the colony of £1000. In a letter dated July 10, 1750, to 
The Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, written by 
Hon. Edward Cornwallace, Governor of Nova Scotia, the “ Meeting- 
house” was grouped as one of the “‘ necessary works,” with “a 
Court House and Prison, and a powder Magazine.” 

At the time of Mr. Cleveland’s ministry in Halifax, ‘‘The Dis- 
senting Congregational Meeting-house” was known as “‘ Mather’s 
Church.” It derived its name from the then famous New Eng- 
land Congregational divine, Cotton Mather. The frame of the build- 
ing was brought from Boston. ‘Tradition erroneously says that 
the edifice was removed bodily to Halifax, and that it was the iden- 
tical church in which Cotton Mather preached. 7 

After the fire, January 1, 1857. that destroyed the original: 
structure, the present St. Matthew’s church edifice was erected. 
The building. which is of brick, is the best of its kind in the 
Dominion. Its cost of construction was $75,000. The manse was 


built at an additional expense of $12,000. ‘The congregation is 
fashionable and influential. The Word is preached from an old- 


fashioned box-like pulpit, perched, like a bird’s nest, near the 
ceiling. The minister reaches this enclosure by means of two 
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winding stairways, curtained with red drapery along their sides. 
The pews are, as in ancient times, padded throughout with scarlet. 
British ‘‘red-coats” constitute a portion of the congregation. 
They occupy the high gallery that reaches around three sides of the 
auditorium. The Sunday-school is one of the largest and the best 
conducted in the city. The original silver-plate communion-set 
and the baptismal fount have been preserved and are used-as occa- 
sion allows, These pieces are engraved with the follow inscription : 

‘*The Gift of Francis White, Esq., to the first Protestant Dissenting 
Church in Halifax, Oct. 25, 1769.” 

A prominent officer of the St. Matthew’s Society stated in the 
presence of the writer, ‘‘ We have many proofs that the Lord has 
abundantly blessed the labors of the first minister, the Rev. Aaron 
Cleveland, . . . and we rejoice in the manifestation of His good- 
ness in having raised his descendant to the highest honor in the 
gift of a free and sovereign people.” 

To the town of Cleveland,—‘a corruption of Cliffe-land,”— 
Durham County, England, the family of Cleveland or Cleaveland 
owes its name. ‘‘ The principal branch was seated iu the county 
of York. Early in the fourteenth century, Sir Guy de Cleveland was 
present at the siege of Boulogne, in France, and afterwards at the 
battle of Poictiers, where he commanded the spearmen. A branch 
of the family went into Devonshire, and continued until the male 
line of the family was extinct.” 

The Rev. Aaron Cleveland, great-great-grandfather to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was the son of Captain Aaron, a grand- 
child of Moses Cleveland who came to this country from Ipswich, 
county of Suffolk, England, about 1635, and who died at Woburn, 
Mass., January, 1701-2. Seven sons and five daughters com- 
posed the family of Moses. From the eldest son, ‘‘it is confidently 
believed, are derived all the Clevelands or Cleavelands in this 
country, of New England origin.” The other of the two brothers 
who came to this country settled in Ohio. One of them, General 
Moses Cleveland, was born 1754, in Canterbury, Connecticut. He 
graduated from Yale College, and subsequently held a position as 
general in the regular army. Afterwards he practised law. As 
chief of the staff of surveyors commissioned by the Connecticut 
Land Company, he was sent to the Western Reserve, where he se- 
cured the confidence and friendship of the Indians by his tact and 
repeated evidences of friendliness. He established a surveying camp, 
laid out a city, and gave to it his name. It was to his memory 
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that the Early Settlers Association of Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated 
the ninety-second anniversary of this event by unveiling, in the pub- 
lic square, the 22d of last July, a bronze statue of the city’s founder. 

‘The brother who settled in New England had two sons, one of 
whom removed to Michigan, the other to New York. From the 
family of the latter sprung the President.” 

The following epitaph immortalizes the memory of Colonel 
Aaron Cleveland, who is buried in the Congregational graveyard at 
Canterbury, Conn.: 

‘*In memory of Col. Aaron Cleveland, who died ina fit of apoplexy, 14th 
April, A.D., 1785. Born 7th of Decr. 1727; on the 17th of June, a.p. 
1782, when in the bloom of health and prime of life, was struck with a 
numb palsy; from that time to*his death, had upward of sixty fits of the 
palsy and apoplexy. He was employed in sundry honorable offices 
both civil and military. 

. “Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 
No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches. 
Adieu! thou Sun, all bright like her arise, 
Adieu! dear friends, and all that’s good and wise ” 

Rev. Aaron Cleveland, the Halifax minister, was the fifth son 
and the seventh child of Captain Aaron Cleveland. He was born 
in Cambridge, Mass., 1715. He studied and graduated at Harvard 
College, and was married to Susanna Porter, a daughter of Rev. 
Aaron Porter, of Medford, Mass., the same year, when but twenty 
years of age. Four years later, 1739, he was called to the pastorate 
of a congregation at Haddam, Connecticut, where he continued 
until dismissed for alleged heterodoxy. 

A year later Mr. Cleveland was installed over a congregation at 
Malden. His views being there deemed too liberal, he was obliged 
to resign that charge also. This circumstanee occurred in 1750, 
the same year in which he went to Halifax. Falling into disrepute 
once more, because of his too rapid advance in theological tenets, 
he was forced to give up the Nova Scotia pastorate. The same 
year, 1755, he removed to England. He subsequently diseon- 
nected himself from the denomination of his early choice, and took 
holy orders in the Church of England from Bishop Sherlock, of 
London, from which denomination he received the following com- 
mission : 

‘« CHARTER Hovusk, JuLy, 1, 1767—Good Gentlemen: The society for the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign parts have granted your request and 
appointed Mr. Cleveland their missionary in your church ; but it is on the 
express condition, which is now a standing rule in their missions, that you 
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provide him with a good house and glebe, and not less than twenty pounds 
sterling per annum, towards his more comfortable support. Heartily 
recommending you and Mr. Oleveland to God’s blessing, I am, sirs, your 
very faithful, humble servant, 


PHILIP BEARCROFT. 
To the church wardens and vestry of the episcopal church of New Castle, 
in Pennsylvania.” 


Returning to America, he officiated at Lewes, Delaware, and at 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, uutil his death, which occurred suddenly 
at Philadelphia, August 11, 1757, while he was visiting his friend 
Benjamin Franklin, but two years after his removal from Halifax. 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, at that time owned and edited by Frank- 
lin, contained the following obituary—a sober paragraph amidst 
the bountiful supply of wit and ridicule with which that journal 
abounded 

‘On Thursday last, the 11th, died here the Rev. Mr. Cleveland, lately 
appointed to the mission of New Castle, by the society for the propagation 
of the gospel. As he was a gentleman of humane and pious disposition, 
indefatigable in his ministry, easy and affable in his conversation, 
open and sincere to his friends, and above every specie of meanness and 
dissimulation, his death is greatly lamented by all who knew him, as a loss 
to the public, a loss to the church of Christ in general, and in particular 
to that congregation who had proposed to themselves so much satisfaction 
from his late appointment among them, agreeable to their own request.” 

During Mr. Cleveland’s residence in Nova Scotia three children 
were born to him, they being the last of a family of ten. All these 
survived the father’s death. The widow removed to Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and there made a future home for her children and 
herself. Aided by a relative, Judge Stephen Sewell, Mrs. Cleve- 
land supported her family in comfort and respectability until the 
time of her death, in 1788. Aaron (5th), who was also the fifth 
of the children, was born in Haddam, Conn., February 3, 1744. 
He lived in Halifax with his parents from his sixth to his eleventh 
year. He became a member of the legislature of Connecticut in 

799. Subsequently he followed the early calling of his father and 
became a Congregational minister, and was known throughout New 
England as a statesman, an orator, and a wit. Twice married, this 
Aaron (5th) was the father of William, one of fifteen children. 
Said William was grandfather to President Cleveland. 

Aaron was a poet. He never claimed to be such, and the few 
verses that he allowed to find their way into print were published 
anonymously. Many of them have been lost. The authorship of 
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others was never given to the public. A few, however, of his poetic 
word-creations passed into the possession of his grandson, the Rev. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of Hartford. Illustrating Mr. Cleveland's 
appreciation of personal merit and personal exertion over that of 
ancestry, we insert the following satirical composition from his pen: 


THE FAMILY BLOOD: A BURLESQUE. 
“* Genus et proavos et quod non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco.”” 
Four kinds of blood flow in my veins, 
And govern, each in turn, my brains. 
From CLEVELAND, PorTER, SEWELL, WATERS, 
I had my parentage in quarters ; 
My fathers’ fathers’ names I know, 
And further back no doubt might go. 
Compound on compound from the flood, 
Makes up my old ancestral blood ; 
But what my sires of old time were, 
I neither wish to know, nor care. 
Some might be wise—and others fools ; 
Some might be tyrants—others tools ; 
Some might. have wealth, and others lack ; 
Some fair perchance—some almost black ; 
No matter what in days of yore, 
Since now they’re known and seen no more. 


The name of CLEVELAND I must wear, 
Which any fondling too might bear: 
PorTER, they say, from Scotland came, 
A bonny Laird of ancient fame: 
SEwELL—of English derivation, 
Perhaps was outlaw from the nation ; 
And Waters—Irish as J ween, 
Straight—round-about from—Aberdccn 


Such is my heterogeneous blood, 
A motley mixture, bad and good: 
Each blood aspires to rule alone, 
And each in turn ascends the throne, 
Of its poor realm to wear the crown, 

i And reign till next one tears him down. 
Each change must twist about my brains, 
And move my tongue in different strains ; 
My mental powers are captive led, 

As whim or wisdom rules the head ; 
My character no one can know, 

For none I have while things are so ; 
I’m something—nothing, wise, or fool, 
As suits the blood that haps to rule. 
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* When CLEvELAND reigns I’m thought a wit 
In giving words the funny hit ; 
And social glee and humorous song 
Delight the fools that round me throng ; 
Till PorTER puts on the crown, 
And hauls the CLEVELAND banner down. 


Now all is calm, discreet, and wise, 
Whate’er I do, whate’er devise ; 
What common sence and wisdom teach, 
Directs my actions, forms my speech ; 
The wise and good around me stay, 
And laughing dunces hie away. 

But soon, alas, this happy vein 
May for some other change again ! 
SEWELL perchance shall next bear rule: 
I’m now a philosophic fool ! 
With Jerrrerson correspond, 
And sail with him, the stars beyond : 
Each nerve and fibre of my brain, 
To sense profound I nicely strain, 
And thus uprise beyond the ken 
Of common sence and common men. 


Thus great am I, till SewELL’s crown 
About my ears comes tumbling down. 
Wise fools may soar themselves above, 
And dream in rapturous spheres they move ; 
But airy castles must recoil, 
And such Wild imagery spoil. 


But who comes now? Alas! ’tis WATERS, 
Rushing and blustering to headquarters : 
He knows nor manners nor decorum, 
But elbows headlong tothe forum ; 
Uncouth and odd, abrupt and bold, 
Unteachable and uncontrolled, 
Devoid of wisdom, sence, or wit, 
Not one thing right he ever hit, 
Unless, by accident, not skill, 
He blundered right against his will. 


And such am I! no transmigration 
Can sink me to a lower station : 
Come, PorTER, come depose the clown, 
And, once for ail, possess the crown. 
If aught, in SEWELL’s blood, you find 
Will make your own still more refined ; 
If found in CLEVELAND’s blood, a trait 
To aid you in affairs of state ; 
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Select such parts—and spurn_the rest, 
No more to rule in brain or breast. 

Of Waters’ blood expel the whole, 

Let not one drop pollute my soul : 

Then rule my head—and keep my heart 

From folly, weakness, wit apart : 

With all such gifts I glad dispense, 

But only leave me—Common SENSE. 


As a wit, Mr. Cleveland’s reputation has been immortalized by a 
few seniences that are frequently quoted, and which the writer fur- 
nished to the Editor’s Drawer, Hurper’s Monthly Magazine, August, 
1885. Mr. Cleveland was a Federalist of the school of Jay and 
Hamilton, whom he supported with more than ordinary zeal, and 
perhaps not without something of the prejudice which ranked all 
Jeffersonians with French fatalists and infidels. On horseback one 
day Mr. Cleveland was riding fram Middletown to Durham; a little 
stream bounded the limits of the townships. He halted to water 
his horse; meanwhile a young man, having come from the opposite 
direction, drew rein so suddenly in the midst of the brook as to 
render the water unfit to drink. 

‘* @ood-morning, Mr. Minister,” said the youth. 

‘¢Good-morning, Mr. Democrat,” replied the reverend gentleman, 

‘‘ And pray why do you take me for a Democrat ?” queried the 
young man. 

‘‘ Pray why did you take me for a minister?” rejoined Mr. 
Cleveland. 

** Oh,” said the fellow, ‘‘ that is plain enough—by your dress.” 

«* And that you are a Democrat is plain enough by your address,” 
was the retort of the preacher. 

Mr. Cleveland was buried in New Haven, Conn., where he died 
suddenly, while paying a visit to friends in that city. He lies in 
the ‘‘New Haven City Burial Ground,” the first cemetery in this 
country that was divided into family lots. The plot in which Mr. 
Cleveland was interred was at that time owned by Edmund French. 
Recently it was resold to William Franklin, a proviso of the trans- 
fer being that all previous interments should forever remain undis- 
turbed. Two massive stones, of veinless white marble, mark the 
head and the foot of the scarcely perceptible mound. They are 
low and unpretentious. The larger is about two feet in height ; 
the smaller is proportionally less tall. Erected but a short time 
ago, it is said that President Cleveland ordered them that he might 
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mark the last earthly resting-place of his great-grandfather, The 
inscription reads : 


Rev. AARON CLEVELAND 
SON OF 
Rev. AARON CLEVELAND 


BoRN IN HADDAM FEB’y 8. 1744 
Diep IN NEw HAVEN Sept. 21. 1815 


A much loved, and respected, and stainless name is the inheritance that 
this man has left to his descendants. 


THE SOLDIERS’ DAY AT SHILOH. 


THE wives and little ones at home who knelt one Sabbath morn, 
And prayed for God to save our land, with battles rent and torn, 
How little knew the quick reply, while yet they bent the knee, 
In Shiloh’s fierce and stubborn strife beside the Tennessee ! 

Oh, may they never cease to pray for our dear nation’s good, 
Till wrong no more shall lift a hand to claim the price of blood ! 
For heavy was the debt we paid in noble blood and true, 

When Slavery cast the gage of war between the gray and blue. 


Bright burst the dawn o’er Shiloh’s field, as o’er the northland homes ; 
As o’er the worshippers that rose to seek their shining domes ; 
And geutle morn, that whispered low and woke the sleepers there, 
Had almost led the soldier back the Sabbath joys to share, 
When, lo! a murmur through the trees above the breezes came, 
And shook the forest in our front with thunder-sound and flame! 
Now all the dreams of peace and home in quick surprise dispelled ; 
Adown the line and far away the clamor rose and swelled ! 


Defenceless on a field of war—'tis terrible in thought ! 
Then how the holy morn was changed for those who blindly fought ! 
At breakfast fire and forming line, their life-blood stained the green ; 
Before them flashed a fiery storm; behind, the river's sheen ! 

The army smitten in its camps, though flinching, rallied soon, 

And steady rose the battle’s roar on that red field ere noon, 

While, mindful of their sad neglect, up came our generals then— 
Alas ! they could not form in rank the dead and dying men ! 
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Against a crushing battle-tide right well we fought our ground ; 
Full oft the foe that smote our ranks the soldiers’ welcome found. 
That day the swaying underbrush a reaper, all unseen, 

Smote with the battle’s deadly breath as with a sickle keen ; 

The scorner of the widow's wail, the orphans’ sore lament, 

There gathered treasure in his grasp, from hut and mansion sent. 
With deadly volleys crashing near, the cannons roll afar, 

That Sabbath closed on Shiloh’s field, a bloody scene of war. 


Ere long the thrilling scenes will fade, the veterans will depart ; 
But ere we leave the land, my child, write this upon thy heart : 
No soaring genius labored there to guide the stubborn fight— 
That was the common soldier’s day from morning dawn till night ; 
His stinging volleys checked the foe and laid their leader cold, 

As ever near with gleaming front the wave of battle rolled. 

Until the western sun was low and succor reached the field, 

Madly they pressed the volunteers, Columbia's pride and shield. 


The trump of fame has sounded long for those who led us then, 
And echoes still where poets sing the praise of mighty men. 
But where the commoner is found beneath his household tree, 
The soldier's heavy tramp is heard, the bayonet’s gleam we see ! 
Ah! never more in knightly ranks will nations put their trust, 
And soon the fabled hero’s sword will gather mould and rust : 
As war disclosed the true defence in man’s unarmored breast, 
So has it shown a nation’s strength above the dazzling crest. 


The stars of union raise aloft that once on Shiloh led ; 

Give justice to that rank and file, the living and the dead! 

And when ye see that flag on high, remember how they fared 
Who sprang to meet a cruel strife, surprised and unprepared : 

O children, often when I see our standard quick unfurled, 
Unconsciously my steps are braced to meet those volleys hurled ! 
Still burdened with the memories of sad and glorious fight, 

The morning breaks among the tents, by the river falls the night. 


%emember, ’twas the Sabbath day—the holy, blessed time 
When neighbors crowd the roadside walks, and bells do sweetly chime— 
Your fathers thronged the gates of death in Shiloh’s bloody fray, 
Beside the rolling Tennessee :—call that the soldier’s day ! 
And oh, for our dear country pray, that all her laws be good, 
That wrong no more shall lift a hand to clxim the price of blood ! 
For heavy was the debt we paid, in noble blood and true, 
When Slavery cast the gage of war between the gray and blue. 
JOEL SMITH. 
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CHRISTMAS IN EGYPT. 


‘(CHRISTMAS comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 

Or it ought to. But when a Christian finds himself, on that most 
sacred of all the Christian holidays, in a Moslem country, say in 
Egypt, the procuring of the wherewithal to make the prescribed 
good cheer becomes a matter of no small difficulty. 

If the Christian be an English one, the difficulties are apt to be 
increased by the fact that an Englishman is nothing if not conserv- 
ative. 

To the average Englishman the correct celebration of Christmas 
means attendance at divine service, perhaps!—the regulation 
Christmas dinner, certainly. 

Christmas means a crisp, cold day, the home bright with glowing 
fires—a yule-log, maybe—and flashing with the brilliant green of 
ivy and the crimson of holly-berries; a dinner of roast-beef and 
plum-pudding; and, to wind up with, a bowl of steaming wassail 
and a kiss under the mistletoe. 

When an Englishman finds himself in a country where he can sit 
in the open air, under a blazing sun, on Christmas Day, and where 
neither roast-beef nor plum-pudding has any place in the domes- 
tic economy, and where the ‘ wassail” is always drunk iced, and 
called by another name, and where mistletoe does not grow, the 
possibility presents itself that he would be obliged to accommodate 
himself to the situation and do without these particular features, 

Not at all ! 

He immediately sets to work to obtain them, crying aloud, mean- 
time, against the barbarity of a land that does not offer, at this par- 
ticular season, the things that are peculiar to his own tight little 
island. 

To the casual observer this may seem a light task that he has set 
himself. But it is by no means so. On every hand he is met by 
an almost impenetrable wall of difficulties. 

The fire he cannot have, for the very simple reason that there is 
no chimney in the house. 

The beef he can get by sending for it to England, where it has 
been purchased from either Northern Europe or America. But 
where is the great fire before which it ought to be roasted, by the 
aid of a “jack,” and with frequent bastings at the hands of a com- 
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fortable, rosy-cheeked, red-armed woman cook, in ‘‘ Merry Eng- 
land ”? 

Here, in Egypt, the only fire to be procured will be a tiny one of 
charcoal, one of a dozen, but each separate, like the squares on a 
chess-board, and not much larger. And the cook will, in all likeli- 
hood, be a wizened, yellow little man, smelling of ‘‘ arrack,” and 
much given to peculation. 

He may succeed in procuring his Christmas pudding, if he, early 
in November, orders the ingredients for it from England, through 
his English grocer, and if the ladies of his household agree to com- 
pound it. 

Then the dreadful question presents itself, how is it to be cooked ? 
A Christmas pudding of fair proportions needs to be boiled from 
four to six hours, and during those hours it wants to be kept 
steadily and continuously boiling, or it becomes what the English 
cook calls “sad.” And so do its consumers. 

Now a charcoal fire is a good deal like Miss Juliet’s description of 
lightning, ‘it doth cease to be, ere one can say it lightens.” And 
no power on earth less than a file of the Khedive’s soldiers would 
keep an Egyptian cook in his kitchen, feeding a fire, four or five 
hours. 

Aside from the fact that he hates and despises, asa good Mussul- 
man should, his Christian employer, and regards with horror and 
disgust the pudding around which cluster the hopes of this Chris- 
tian family, he has a great number of little habits and customs that 
demand his frequent absence from the scene of his distinguished 
labors. 

He hasa ‘‘call” to the little shed at the corner of the street 
where ‘‘arrack ” is illicitly sold by a cyclopean Arab. No sooner is 
this accomplished, and he slinks back to his kitchen, furtively 
watching the windows and wiping his treacherous mouth with the 
back of his dirty yellow hand, than he feels himself obliged to 
again rush out and indulge in a war of words with the old man who 
has brought the daily supply of water to the household. 

This is a very dirty old man, bare as to his legs and feet, and 
without any toes to speak of. He is clothed in a goat-skin, as is 
also the water, for he carries that blessed commodity on his back, 
in a goat-skin that is distended like an over-fed beast, with its legs 
‘‘foreshortened” and all in the air, like a ‘shipwrecked tea- 
table.” 
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The greatly overtasked cook has scarcely had time to recover 


from this sally, when he feels himself called upon to again issue 
forth and attack the donkey-boy, a small and inoffensive child who 
brings him vegetables, which the patient little donkey carries in two 
panniers slung over his back. 

After invoking upon the head of this child a string of polyglot 
curses, one of which is that his progeny, to the sixth generation, 
may be born with their faces upside-down, he again retreats to his 
kitchen, gives the pudding a vicious punch and the fire a morsel 
of charcoal. 

Soon he must go and squat in the sand at the back of the house, 
safe from all fear of observation, and play a game of dominoes with 
“Nicolo,” the cook of the neighboring house. 

Then he must smoke two or three cigarettes, which he deftly rolls 
with his dirty yellow fingers. 

Is it surprising that after these manifold exertions his exhausted 
nature demands repose? He stretches himself in the warm white 
sand, and, indifferent to the sun and oblivious of the fleas, he falls 
into a sweet sleep. 

For the pudding? Let us draw the mantle of silence over that 
heavy, stately ruin. When he wakes to find the ruin he has 
wrought, he will weep and wail and beat his breast, and call upon 
Allah to witness that never—not for an instant—has he left the 
kitchen. 

And in his heart he will seeretly rejoice. 

The Moslem servant always secretly rejoices in the annoyances 
and discomfitures of his Christian employer. If that Christian em- 
ployer is met by annoyance and discomfiture while attempting to 
keep up any custom associated with his religion, or to celebrate any 
Christian holiday, the Moslem servant is especially and particularly 
pleased. 

And in this he obeys one of the laws of Mohammed, which for- 
bids friendship or good-feeling between Moslems and either Chris- 
tians or Jews. 

The Moslems have a great number of holidays in their calendar, 
but these are nearly all fast-days. 

The Arabs are a temperate, abstemious race, a race of light feed- 
ers; naturally, they have a contempt for gluttony. In the matter 
of food, an Egyptian would feast luxuriously for a week on the 
amount that an American or Englishman would consume at a 
single meal. 
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Thus the very abundance of the preparations which the English- 
man makes for his Christmas dinner repels good Mussulmen. 
Then, they do not celebrate the birthday of their own prophet ; 


and the celebration, in their own country, of the day which to us 
is invested with so much love and reverence they consider an 


insult to them and to their faith, and they submit to it with an 


ill grace and in sullen silence. 

All these things make a combination of opposing forces against 
which the Englishman, endeavoring to enjoy his Christmas in Egypt, 
struggles in vain. 

So he eats his roast-beef, which is braized, and his boiled plum- 
pudding, which is fried; takes his kiss—if he has any sense—with- 
out mistletoe; winds up an unsatisfactory day by drinking, in- 
stead of the time-honored ‘‘ wassail,” a jorum of champagne punch, 
cooled with artificial ice; and goes grumbling to bed, with the con- 
viction that a Christmas in Egypt is a very ‘‘ brummagem ” sort of 
Christmas. 


Rost EyYtInae. 


STATISTICS OF IDLENESS. 

RELIABLE statistics relative to the number of men out of employ- 
ment and seeking work have always been difficult to obtain. In 
June, 1879, the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor investi- 
gated the matter in that State, reporting ‘‘ 28,508 as the aggregate 
number of skilled and unskilled laborers, male and female, seeking 
and in want of work in Massachusetts.” In November of the same 
year the number was reported as being 23,000. This was a little 
less than five per cent of the total number of skilled and unskilled 
laborers in the State at that time. Upon that basis, says the re- 
port, ‘‘there would be 460,000 unemployed able-bodied men and 
women in the United States, ordinarily having work, now out of 
employment.” On the basis of the June report, there would have 
been 570,000 unemployed in the United States. This was the 
only statistical report upon the subject made prior to 1885 ; and 
coming, as it does, from Colonel Carroll D. Wright, through the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, it possesses as much authority as 
statistical statements ever do. 

While taking the census of Massachusetts for 1885, Colonel Wright 
thoroughly canvassed the subject of the unemployed in that State, 
the result being published in the Report of the Bureau of Labor for 
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1887. This report, though much delayed, is a remarkable one, not 
ouly for its completeness and the masterly analysis of the figures it 
contains, but also for its minute divisions of the classes of unem- 
ployed ; giving the age, sex, nativity, and trade of each person 
unemployed, and how many months in the year such enforced idle- 
ness is suffered. 

Out of a total of 816,470 persons employed in gainful occupations 
in Massachusetts in 1885, 241,589, or 29.59 per cent, were unem- 
ployed. The duration of the idleness varied greatly in different 
industries and localities, but the average loss of time was 4.11 
months per year for each of the unemployed. Over 29 per cent 
of Massachusetts protected workingmen idle for over four months 
of each year! The idleness of 241,589 persons for 4.11 months is 
equivalent to 82.744 persons unemployed for an entire year. This 
is nearly 11 per cent of the entire population employed in gainful 
pursuits. Idleness, that is enforced idleness, increased 110 per 
cent in Massachusetts between 1879 and 1885 ; and this average time 
unemployed is net average, as the 10,758 persons, whose loss of time 
at their “‘ principal occupation” or trade was partialiy made up by 
securing ‘‘ other occupations” and “odd jobs,” are separately tabu- 
lated, and the amount of work at ‘‘other occupations” is deducted 
from their loss of time at ‘ principal occupation,” thus giving a net 
average of the time wholly unoccupied at any sort of labor. It is 
interesting to note the industries in which the greatest percentage 
of this enforced idleness occurs. I take the following from an elaborate 
table given in Mr. Wright’s report. In the boot and shoe industry of 
Massachusetts, 48,105 male adults are supposed to be employed. 
Of these 15,731 get steady work, while 32,374, or 67.3 per cent, are 
unemployed four months in the year. The same industry employs 
14,420 females, of whom 10,250, or 71 per cent, are idle four months, 
an average of 2.62 months idleness for all persons employed in that 
industry. The cotton-mill operatives number 58,383 of whom 
26,642 are males, 31,741 females. Of all these operatives, 24,250, 
or 41.5 per cent, are idle more than one third of the time. 

In the manufacturing of agricultural implements, a protected in- 
dustry that, being carried on in factories, needs not stop for weather, 
69.1 per cent of all persons employed are idle 4.12 months per year ; 
whereas, of farm laborers, whose occupation is unprotected, and 
whose employment is wholly at the mercy of seasons, only 30.19 are 
idle during any part of the year, while 69.81 per cent find steady 
employment the year around. 
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Carpenters, also, whose labor is unprotected and dependent 
largely upon season, report 52.82 percent steadily employed, with 
47.18 per cent idle three months in the year. 

Compositors and printers number 4541 in the State, only 450, or 
9.91 per cent, of whom are idle during any part of the year, while 
90.09 per cent find steady work. On the other hand, 51.31 per cent 
of the stove-makers are idle 4.09 months per year, and 66.4 per cent 
of rolling-mill employés are idle 4.04 months. Stone-workers and 
brick-masons fare better, though unprotected, since but 46 per 
cent of these are idle during any part of the year; while the tack- 
makers, taking both sexes, have 70 per cent of idleness for one-third 
of the time, only 30 per cent finding steady work. The silk in- 
dustry employs 1975 persons—556 males and 1419 females; of these, 
979, or 49.5 per cent, are idle nearly four months each year. 

The woollen industries of Massachusetts employ 22,726 operatives 
of both sexes. Of these, 9463, or 42 per cent, are idle four months 
in the year. 

Perhaps the infinite beauty of protection is best illustrated by a 
comparison of the work secured by blacksmiths with that of rolling- 
mill employés. Of blacksmiths, 82.25 per cent had steady work for 
the entire year, while only 17.75 per cent were idle 4.41 months. Of 
rolling-mill employés, as stated above, 66.40 per cent were idle 4.04 
months, and of nail-makers 73.49 per cent were idle 3.86 months. 

The manufacturing industries of Massachusetts furnish 69.14 per 
cent of the idleness of the State; i.e., of the 241,589 unemployed, 
167,041 depend upon the manufacturers for work and sustenance. 
On the other hand, agriculture furnishes but 6.28 per cent, trans- 
portation 2.91 per cent, personal service but 1.72 per cent, and the 
day laborers but 8.43 per cent. 

Fall River, with a total laboring population of 26,220, found 
steady employment for but 11,437, or 43.62 per cent, while 14,783, 
or 56.38 per cent of her population, were seeking work 3.49 months 
in the year. The result of it all is that one third of the persons 
engaged in remunerative employment in Massachusetts were unem- 
ployed for more than one third of the time. 

It is significant that 129,272, or 53.51 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of unemployed were found in twenty-three cities of the State, 
while 325 towns furnished 46.49 per cent. 

It is often claimed that labor disturbances, strikes, and lock-outs 
are responsible for most of the idleness in manufacturing indus- 
tries, ‘The report under review goes into this question, and asa 
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result ascertains that in the manufacturing industries ‘‘an average 
suspension of one-fifth of a month (0.20) was caused by repairs, 
improvements, etc. An average suspension of one-fiftieth of a 
month (0.02) was caused by strikes and lock-outs,” while the 
balance was due to “slack trade.” Just how much of the loss of 
time was due to combinations and trusts ‘restricting production, soas 
to control prices,” does not appear ; but when it is shown that in an 
average idleness of 4.11 months per year, strikes are responsible for 
but an average of one fiftieth of one month, or but little over one- 
half day, it is time for ‘‘ statesmen” to abandon their stock argu- 
ment of ‘strikes and strikers,” and look about for some of the 
real causes of present conditions. 

It is possible to only partially supplement this investigation in 
Massachusetts by similar investigations in other States. 

In 1886 the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, in an investigation 
of trade and labor organizations, covered the question of the num- 
ber of weeks’ work secured during the year. ‘The following enaly- 
sis of that report refers only to the membership of labor organ- 
izations in the State which reported upon that question, or 85,392 
workingmen. For these the average was 37.1 weeks work and 14.9 
weeks idleness during the year. Only one-fifth found steady work 
for the year; about one-third could get work but one-half the time; 
while, to quote from the report, ‘‘ the industrial people, as a class, 
secure work for only 71.7 per cent of full time, and spend 28.3 per 
cent of their time in idleness, for want of work to do.” (Lllinois 
Report for 1886, page 319.) The coal-miners of the State secure 
work for but 23 weeks in the year. The occupations securing the 
greatest percentage of employment are those most removed from the — 
protecting influences of that Congressional bill of fare called tariff. 
Thus the barbers, horseshoers, printers and pressmen, street-rail- 
way employés and railroad men, report nearly full time; i1ron- 
moulders and rolling-mill men, 35 weeks per year; while other 
metal-workers report 30 weeks of work and 20 weeks of want of 
work. 

In commenting upon the tables given, Colonel John 8. Lord, the 
able secretary of the Bureau, says: ‘‘ Whatever value may be at- 
tached to the ultimate percentage of time lost, as deduced from 
all classes, the specific facts remain as to a great number of men 
and occupations. No interpretation of these facts can obscure the 
important fact that out of 85,329 workingmen, organized to promote 
their material interests, and presumably able to secure a greater 
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share of them than the unorganized, only about one-fifth of them 
can obtain continuous work for a full year of working time. As the 
last table shows, those who get less than 40 weeks work are 65 per 
cent of the whole; and those who get only from 13 to 30 weeks’ 
wages in the year are 35 per cent of the whole, or 30,451 in num- 
ber.” (Page 320.) 

Another and not less important feature of the Illinois report is 
that it shows the number of members of labor organizations out of 
work at the time of the investigation—June and July, 1886. 

The question of the number of weeks’ work secured during the 
year might be sometimes loosely answered by the secretaries of labor 
unions ; but as to the number at that time unemployed the answers 
would be almost as accurate as a census enumeration. The 634 
labor organizations of Illinois had an enrolled membership in June, 
1886, of 114,365. It was found that 17 per cent of these belonged 
to both the Knights of Labor and to a trade union, and had hence 
been duplicated. Deducting these, it was found that 103,843 per- 
sons were members of these bodies. Of these, 88,223, or 85 per cent, 
were employed, while 15,620, or 15 per cent, were idle. Applying 
this percentage to the entire number of persons engaged in the in- 
dustries in which organizations were found, basing that number on 
the census of 1880, there must have been in the three grand divi- 
sions of industry—manufacturing, mining, and transportation—at 
least 50,000 men unemployed in Illinois in June, 1886. If that 
percentage could be applied to all occupations, this number would be 
swelled to 150,000. ‘The Illinois Bureau found 15 per cent of all 
those engaged in manufacturing and mining industries idle in 
1886. 

Massachusetts finds the equivalent of 11 per cent of all her in- 
dustrial population idle during the year 1885, and finds 69 per cent 
of this idleness in protected manufacturing industries. 

So far as I can see, the result of the Illinois investigation strength- 
ens and verifies that of Massachusetts, both resulting in the con- 
clusion that for 1885 and 1886 the equivalent of at least 11 per 
cent of our industrial population was out of work. The Iowa 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1887 threw out the “‘ raw material ” 
of a report that would, if digested and tabulated, strengthen this 
position. Unfortunately, the report as printed is but the reproduc- 
tion of individual returns, and the work of getting an average is too 
great for the time at command. 

A brief computation, however, on the figures presented shows 
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that, in a total of 1989 reports to that Bureau from workingmen in 
all industries, trades, and occupations, there was an average loss of 
time of 80 days per man per year; or, counting 300 working days 
per year, 26 per cent of the time of the workingmen of Iowa is un- 
employed. 

After this survey of the field from the reports of three States, we 
turn to the report of the United States Bureau, at Washington, for 
1885 (pages 65 and 66). 

That report, from information gained by its agents and other 
sources of information at its hand, estimates that 74 per cent of the 
255,000 manufacturing establishments of the country were abso- 
lutely idle during the year ending July 1, 1885, and that 168,750 
factory hands were thus rendered idle. By applying the 74 per 
cent to all industries, that bureau stated that there “ might be” 
1,304,407 men out of employment that year, but again readjusts its 
estimate as being too large, and gives the number as 998,839. 
That same year 11 per cent of all the people engaged in all gainful 
pursuits in Massachusetts were idle; the next year 15 per cent of 
all those engaged in the three principal industries aside from agri- 
culture were idle in Illinois. In Iowa, 26 per cent of the time of 
workingmen in all industries is spent in hunting work; and how, 
from this state of facts, the Federal Bureau could get at a 74 per 
cent estimate it is difficult to see. Massachusetts finds 29 per cent 
of her people idle one-third of the time, or 11 per cent all the time. 
If it is said that this percentage would be reduced in agricultural 
States, Iowa proves it to be not quite true, and at least the re- 
duction would be slight. Allowing 4 per cent less of idleness for 
Western States than for Massachusetts is shown to be error by the 
reports of Illinois and Iowa. The first estimate of the Federal 
Bureau, 1,304,407, was not too high, but rather too low at that 
time. Applying the Massachusetts percentage to the entire coun- 
try at that time, there must have been 1,913,130 persons out of 
work ; and it should be remembered, too, that this is using as a 
base the number reported in the census of 1880, without allowing 
for the increase. Colonel Wright gives in his Massachusetts report 
for 1885, 816,470 persons engaged in all industries ; the census of 
1880 gives that State 720,774, showing an increase of 95,696, or a 
gain of over 13 per cent. Applying the Massachusetts gain to the 
entire class of productive industries, we find 19,753,071 as the 
number to which this percentage should be applied, instead of the 
Census number of 17,392,099. . 
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I think no fair estimate of the number of unemployed in 1885 
could be much under 1,900,000, and I believe no fair estimate of 
the present number of idle persons wishing employment and un- 
able to find it, can be placed lower than 1,500,000. At least 
6,000,000 of persons ordinarily employed are in enforced idleness 
from two to five months in the year, and thus forced to consume, 
while seeking work, the little it was possible to save during their 
six or eight months of employment. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to consider the causes for this 
tremendous aggregate of enforced idleness. Doubtless much of it 
is due to the frantic attempts of combinations to control prices by 
limiting production. Protected by laws of Congress from competi- 
tion with the industries of other nations, under the guise of ‘ pro- 
tection to American labor,” the combined steel industries of the 
country pay the Vulcan Steel Works of St. Louis $400,000 to stand 
idle, thus throwing its workmen out of employ! The Waverly 
Stone Ring pays quarries thousands of dollars—in one instance, 
$4500 per year—to do nothing. ‘The salt works along the Kanawha 
were bought up by the American Salt Manufacturers’ Association, 
and have never employed aman since. Thus is American labor 
protected! The Standard Oil Company buys up competitors and 
dismantles their works. The tack manufacturers buy out a refrac- 
tory fellow who would not join the pool, and not a wheel has turned 
since. The Western Lead and Shot Association buys the shot- 
tower at Dubuque, Iowa, to keep men from working there. A 
leading politician and prominent officeholder of Illinois goes to 
Washington to prevent the tariff reduction on jute bagging proposed 
by the Mills bill, and pleads manfully for the poor American work- 
ingman, though his own bagging mill has been idle for three years, 
while he draws a dividend from the pool for “limiting production,” 
greater than he could realize by running his works. It doth not 
yet appear that his idle workmen have shared in the profits he de- 
rives from their idleness. 

Sloan and Company stop as many coal-mines as is necessary to 
prevent the output from exceeding the limit agreed upon at the 
“‘annual meeting” of the combination. So with the coke-ovens. 

The Joliet Steel Mills suspended “ indefinitely ” upon the publi- 
cation of Cleveland’s message to Congress, because ‘‘ we can just as 
well as not, and we wish toimpress upon our workmen the necessity 
of maintaining the tariff.” Very timid is capital, and very shy 
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when it uses its power to starve a thousand men into voting for its 
interest and against their own ! 

That very much of this idleness is caused by these attempts on 
the part of protected industries to limit the production of com- 
mod.ties at home, is probably true. ‘That voluntary immigration 
into a country already cursed with a large idle population is the 
cause of much of it is probably also true ; but not to so great an ex- 
tent as the imported contract foreign labor. Voluntary immigrants 
usually come intending to go far west and take up land. They 
come with intelligent purposes, and intelligently carry them out. 
The imported laborers are of a very different type. 

A Pennsylvania newspaper states: ‘‘ There were six hundred and 
forty Bulgarians just from Europe, by way of Castle Garden, marched 
to the mouth of a coal-shaft at Johnstown yesterday and halted at 
the entrance like soldiers. On the opposite side of a close board 
fence six hundred and forty of the old miners marched out and 
were discharged. The new men, great, burly, blank-faced fellows, 
then marched into the dark hole and took up the task laid down by 
the malcontents. We doubt if one of the ‘new arrivals’ knew a 
word of English, or how much they were to receive for their labor. 
What grand opportunities these animals will have to study the 
beauties of our institutions !” 

There is in New York a company, witha capital of $50,000, 
chartered by the State to furnish Italian and Hungarian laborers, in 
defiance of the laws of Congress. That a committee has been ap- 
pointed to ‘‘ investigate” this matter of the importation of foreign 
labor under contract would be a healthful sign, had not these in- 
vestigations become so diseased by contamination with corporate in- 
fluences that most of them end at the “gate.” The immigration for 
the first six months of 1888 exceeds that of any year since 1880, and 
it must follow that a vast percentage of this is either imported under 
contract, or, what amounts to the same thing, deceived by the lying 
promises of the agents of those interested in flooding the American 
labor market. There is certainly no crying need for additional 
laborers in this country, except to accomplish the purposes of a 
circular not long ago issued from a New York banking house, stat- 
ing that ‘‘to check the demands of labor for excessive wages, it is 
necessary to augment the tide of immigration to the United States.” 
The excessive demands of labor average $1.16 per day. 

It is not, however, much that New York should charter a com- 
pany to violate the law of the land, when an Illinois legislature 
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elects to the United States Senate a “‘ high-protective-tariff ” man 
who is building the State House of Texas with foreign contract 
laborers, brought there in defiance of the law passed by the Senate 
to which he was elected. Just how many of the four hundred 
thousand immigrants arriving annually are brought here under 
contract, or lured by deceptive promises and advertisements of 
those most interested in making laborers so plentiful that labor shall 
be cheap, it is of course impossible to tell. But that the fact is one 
of evil omen admits of no doubt. Rome drew nearer and nearer 
her end as the army of idle, hungry men increased. Feeding them 
from her public granaries may have postponed, it could not prevent, 
her final collapse. ‘‘ Enforced idleness, or the cheapening of men,” 
says a writer, ‘‘is not the sign of decadence, it 2s decadence.” It 
is laudable and praiseworthy to make money by just and legitimate 
means, but it is damnable to wxmake men in order to make money. 
To study the causes for this vast and constantly increasing army of 
unemployed, and then do something to check those causes and 
prevent their effects, while it might not be so good partisanship, 
would be much better statesmanship than to “ fire the ‘Northern 
heart ” by ‘‘ bloody shirt” speeches in the Senate, and the raking 
up of old letters to ‘‘expose” the views some men held twenty-five 
years ago. 
ETHELBERT STEWART. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, several hosiery works and wool- 
len mills have closed because of a ‘‘ tariff agitation ” which, if suc- 
cessful, will give them cheaper raw material! ‘No matter,” says a 
leading hose manufacturer in a Chicago paper, ‘‘ whether the re- 
sult of the proposed tariff-tinkering will benefit or injure us ulti- 
mately, any sort of agitation of the question immediately blocks 
trade. People will not buy when there is the remotest hope that 
goods will be cheaper after a while. The manufacturing industries 
at this time cannot stand any tariff agitation.” No sane person 
believes that there is a man, woman, or child in the United States 
going without stockings until they see whether the Mills bill will 
pass the Senate! No sane man believes that one pair less of hose is 
sold in the United States because of tariff agitation. The under- 
lying fact is, that the protected industries propose to ‘‘ shut down ” 
and throw their employés out of work for the purpose of starving 
them into voting for a continuation of the present iniquitous tariff 
schedules. It is the refined ‘‘shot-gun electioneering system ” of 
the North. E. 8. 
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THE BELLS OF CHRISTMAS. 


O BELLS that madly toll to-night, 
What is the meaning of your note? 
Is disappointment or delight 
The burden of each brazen throat ? 
And what the words my weary brain 
Discovers in your vague refrain ? 


From the high casement of my room 
I watch the world below asleep; 
While from the belfries clothed in gloom 
The clangor rolls from deep to deep, 
Repeating, as afar ’tis flung, 
A lesson from an unknown tongue. 


O music that eludes the soul,— 
Like that sweet sea which vexed the thirst 
Of Tantalus, but never stole 
Across his fevered lips accursed,— 
Unfold your mysteries to-night, 
Your misty meaning and your might. 


It surging sweeps upon the air. 
Besides the clamor of the bells 
Are echoing strains from everywhere, 
Past, present, future. How it swells 
Into an endless sea which roars 
And moans on lonely rock-bound shores ! 


Hoarse, hollow echoes from dead years 

Of that which I have thought and done-~ 
The discords of past sin and tears 

Through e’en your fairest measures run. 
Alas! when will those discords cease ? 
Does sorrow never lead to peace ? 


Chords of the present clash and jar 
As though each note would never end ; 
Yet as their rhythms die afar, 
They slowly unto beauty blend, 
And the last cadence fades away 
As fades a perfect summer day. 
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O vibrant strains of the to-be, 

With promise pregnant and with hope, 
You are a glad epitome 

Of the hereafter’s power and scope ; 
Yet neath your softest note appears 
The thunder-march of coming years. 


Ring, Christmas bells! The past is dead, 
E’en though its requiem never die, 

And God His endless love has spread 
Upon the scenes that round us lie. 

Ring loudly to the midnight air 

That Love and Hope have slain Despair. 


Ring out, O bells! The world is wide, 
And Goodness sits upon a throne. 
Ring out upon the Christmas-tide 
That God will not forget His own, 
And that on all, from far above, 
Descends His never-failing love. 
WILuaM E. S. FALEs. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Ir seems to be a striking case of misunderstanding from the 
Romans down, or up, to the Americans. Every theory and suppo- 
sition has curiously added to the misapprehension. Rightly judged, 
with the plainest facts of his life even casually considered, the Bird 
o’ Freedom seems so disreputable a fowl that one wonders how he 
ever came to be chosen as a figure-head by Romans, Germans, 
Americans, or the Michigan Regiment that bore him alive as its 
standard through the smoke of a score of battles, and brought him 
home again unscathed to make a curious part of the history of a 
gallant State in the times that tried men’s souls. Innumerable 
myths trail behind him as appendages to his unearned fame. He 
was the Bird of Jove. He has ever been the reputed king of an 
ethereal world of fancy. His eye alone may look upon the sun un- 
winking and undazed. And yet it is all in his eye, or rather in 
that of the credulous mortals who believe the ancient story. There 
never lived a poet, sticking to his business, that has not at some 
time in his career become a panegyrist of his extraordinary sup- 
posed qualities and a proclaimer of his magnificence. It is a curi- 
ous fact, too, that all the moralists, save one, have at some time or 
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other used him as a simile, a great example, a something to be 
imitated. That one, greatest of all, is content with the familiar 
and plebeian hen and chickens in one of the most eloquent and 
touching of his monologues, and uses the miserable sparrow in that 
illustration which has in all time since given comfort to forsaken 
souls, 

With the poetry about this overrated fowl everybody is more or 
less familiar. There is nothing finer; and it is somewhat startling, 
and also destructive of our most cherished ideas, to say that it 
seems a case of mistaken identity almost from beginning to end. 
It cannot be the eagle, our eagle, that is meant. He has never in 
a single instance done anything to entitle him to a medal. Yet 
the idealism of the ages has been heaping honors on his crested 
head through the necessity, as yet unexplained, of having some 
winged creature to glorify, to use as an emblem, to paint, to de- 
scribe incorrectly if poetically, to embellish a heroic national moral 
with. It has been done without regard to fact in all the school- 
readers and other truthful volumes intended for the use of the very 
young. Every boy regards the American Eagle as the king of 
birds even from a moral standpoint, and he is liable to at least a 
brief spell of disappointment if he has the faculty of observation 
and the love of nature sufficiently developed to find out by-and-by 
that he has been deceived. 

The coparcener with the eagle in all this beautiful nonsense is a 
bird that never existed at all, and who, having at last fallen from 
her high estate, is now principally useful as a name for a hotel that 
has been too often burned, or as the escutcheon of an insurance 
company. Considered in a matter-of-fact way, and in the cold and 
unflattering light of natural history, our national emblem is no 
more a truth than the Pheenix is. and is almost as preposterous 
as the roc. One wonders why, in the course of so many ages in 
which the gradual drift has been toward common-sense and fact, 
men have not learned to turn for their animal ideals, if it is neces- 
sary to have them, to the beasts and birds entitled to some consid- 
eration for actual qualities ; for both beauty and gallantry, for in- 
stance, to the male of the barn-yard fowl; for devotion, to the 
grotesquely homely stork; for self-sacrifice, to any of the beautiful 
creatures who flutter along before you in the path, with the dis- 
tressful pantomime of a broken wing and great distress, inviting 
you to kill them easily with a stick or stone if you have the heart, 
and offering you every inducement to pursue them that is latent in 
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man’s cruel heart, but only after all to lead the marauder further 
and further away from a nest that is cherished. 

As to the first of these hastily-given examples, any country-raised 
boy will concede the point, and he has not been left entirely out in 
the poetry, and especially in the folk-lore, of the nations. He it 
was who marked with his clarion the moment when he upon whose 
name is founded the most powerful of the Christian Churches 
denied his master and his faith. He sings the coming of the dawn 


in every clime, and marks the hour when graveyards cease to yawn, 
or when Romeos must depart. He leads his harem abroad in the 
morning as he has ever done, ever ready to fight his rival from 
across the fence or to meet in unconsidered duel the marauding 
hawk. With a gallantry quite unknown to any other bird or 
human, he calls familiarly to others of his family to come and eat 
the choicest morsel he may find. He is gay. He has the natural 
gait and air of an acknowledged chieftain. The sun glints upon 
his neck. His tail is a waving plume the equal of which few birds 
can boast. He hath a bold and glittering eye. Sometimes retreat- 
ing under the dictates of prudence, as many higher personages have 
often done and been commended therefor, he is yet the ideal of 
homely, home-defending courage. Withal, he will upon necessity 
demean himself to scratch for a brood of chirping orphans, and 
gather them to his gallant breast because they have no mother. 
Yet, forsooth, not this illustrious bird, but the eagle—the ‘* Ameri- 
can” Eagle—is the emblem of the foster-mother of all the nations. 
There is a place where every visitor to Chicago may see this em- 
blematic lordling near at hand. It is at Lincoln Park. There is 
a colossal cage there where there are a dozen or so of him, and he 
is not even restricted in certain limited flights which seem fully 
satisfying to him in his well-fed condition. If you go to see him 
there you will have the advantage of observing how absurdly drag- 
gle tailed and slovenly he may become with full leisure to make his 
toilet if he ever does, and that he evidently is not naturally a 
dandy. This trait is not common with any of his captive neigh- 
bors except the coyotes, and nobody who has known the coyote in 
his native wilderness expects anything better of him. You can 
also observe his grotesqueness when he is on the ground, where he 
often comes, and there is probably nothing more ridiculously abort- 
ive in all nature than his movements when so situated. But one 
cannot visit him often or observe him long without becoming con- 
vinced that none of the attitudes in which he is almost invariably 
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depicted on flags, medals, seals, coins, and other ornamental 
and emblematic devices is natural to him. He never assumes 
them even by mistake or chance. ‘The poised eagle” becomes 
poetry like all the rest, when you observe that his ‘‘ eagle glance” 
has taken in a piece of fresh meat somewhere, and he wishes to 
keep someone else from getting it. He then scrambles to the edge 
of a board, or hitches along to the end of a branch of the dead tree 
where he sits, and drops off like a hen, making an awkward flight 
toward the morsel that has attracted him. And when he gets there 
he edges suspiciously around it in the evident fear that it may be 
alive and may bite him. 

You will, however, be able to observe some of his traits that seem 
more natural. There are the cruel eyes and the relentless expres- 
sion; the “hooked claws” and the ‘‘ bending beak.” It is an eye 
whose expression never changes, and which regards with constant 
malice all its surroundings. The brow, which gives it the look so 
much admired, seems, according to Mr. Ruskin, to be merely a pro- 
vision of nature to keep the sun from shining into it, thus dispos- 
ing, Ruskin-like, at one fell swoop of one of the most striking of 
the poetical myths. 

Still others will be disposed of if you stay long. Did any one of 
my readers ever read that neither the eagle nor the lion would eat 
anything they had not themselves slain? Well, later advices seem 
to indicate that both will upon occasion descend to carrion of the 
basest quality, and that both consume considerable time in their 
native haunts in catching and devouring bugs. Lizards and such 
small fry are assiduously looked for. Convincing proof of this, in 
the eagle’s case, was not wanting in one brief visit to the above- 
mentioned famous and beautiful resort. In the same huge cage with 
the eagles were certain crocodiles, or alligators, or whatever name 
you may choose to call the Floridian saurian by. To me they all 
seem very much alike. I suppose this is because I do not care much 
about supra-orbital bones, or the number of teeth or toes, or minute 
particulars of anatomical conformation, but am disposed, after a 
Llundering and non-technical fashion, to mostly regard looks and 
actions. ‘The adult, or semi-adult, alligators lie all the time asleep, 
never moving, never winking, never so much as apparently breath- 
ing, and looking very much like chunks in a clearing. One won- 
ders, in view of all the stories told, if they are really alive this fine 
summer weather, when there is no excuse for hibernation, and if 
so, how they ever manage to catch anything except possibly by 
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lying with their mouth open and waiting until something mistakes 
the locality and crawls into it by inadvertance. 

But there is one little beast in this interesting family so young 
and inexperienced as to be only about nine inches long, including 
all there is belonging to him, largely tail. He is of a dark-green 
color, with a mottled-yellow belly, and a mouth, when he opens it, 
very red indeed. He has no teeth large enough to be very frightful 
at a distance, and evidently depends upon the mere opening of this 
fiendish mouth to scare away all disturbers of the profound peace 
which broods perpetually over him and all his family. | 

This small one had got away, and in a modified and unsatisfac- 
tory search for his native bayou had crept through the meshes of 
the wire and into the other apartment where the eagles were. He 
was down in the little rill of running water, and partially hidden 
under a stone. An eagle had espied him there, and was watching 
him, while I watched the eagle. Presently the natural instincts of 
the bird of Jove became too strong for successful repression even 
in the presence of distinguished company, and he left his perch in 
the usual ungraceful way, and after alighting on the ground wad- 
dled to where the little reptile was having a comfortable time in his 
exile. He hesitated about the water, but finally waded in and 
scratched the monster out from under his sheltering rock. He then 
caught him round the middle with one gigantic claw which met 
entirely around his prey, and scrambled ashore. By this time the 
saurian was fairly awake, and began to provide for his immediate 
future by opening his mouth. The eagle, looking between his legs, 
saw this and dropped him as an uncanny thing, and afterwards 
spent some ridiculous minutes dancing around his foe and warily 
dodying his satanic manifestations of open mouth. The whole per- 
formance was such on the part of the eagle as would have disgraced 
in the eyes of her waiting family, an ordinary hen, and the end was 
that the alligator got safely back to his puddle and his rock. He 
did it deliberately, and backwards, with his mouth open about one- 
third of his entire length. The bird was of average size. He had 
the white feathers on his head which made him the “bald” or 
«‘ American” eagle. Here was the emblem of this great republic 
vanquished by a sleepy little lizard less than afoot long. It was 
almost as disgraceful a performance as the Mexican War of 746. 

_ I was once part proprietor of an eagle. He belonged to us, and 
we were a company of soldiers at a frontier post. While I knew 
him he lived in the mule-corral, and appeared to me to be at a great 
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disadvantage there. Somebody had winged him against the face of 
the brown cliff at whose top he had been hatched, and he was now 
accustomed to sit: upon a rail in the corner of the shed, and glare 
balefully at all intruders in the place he fancied he owned. He 
was perhaps fat beyond rule, but his claws were as long and sharp, 
and his eye was as relentless, as though still obliged to follow his 
natural calling of catching the little New-Mexican cotton-tail, and 
swooping down upon horned toads. 

His wings measured about five feet from tip to tip, though he 
was supposed to have only lately passed the perilous period of his 
first moulting, and to be quite young. He was fed with bloody 
morsels of beef, and had, when he chose to take it, the freedom of 
the whole enclosure. Bat he was not on good terms with his 
neighbors, and maintained a very dignified demeanor toward some 
fifty mules, a dozen or so of cocks and hens, and an especially- 
privileged pig who had the run of the premises because it had been 
brought up by hand, and had, for a pig, remarkably aristocratic 
ideas. He frowned upon all manner of fellow-creatures who by 
accident and unintentionally paid a visit to his majesty. Peg, 
who owned a house which she considered her own near his perch, 
this mansion being a deal-box turned down, was a special aversion. 
Peggy was a large dog, and was herself not a pattern of amiability, 
especially when she was the mother of from nine to thirteen puppies, 
as frequently was the case; and it was commonly remarked that 
Aquila was in danger of having his head bitten off if he interfered 
with this interesting family, which he seemed rather foolishly in- 
clined to do. Yet this was not by any means what became of 
this Monarch of the Air finally. 

If the eagle is one of the striking emblems of power, he is also 
upon occasion, as before remarked, a specimen of decided and al- 
most pitiable imbecility. He cannot even walk. His utmost en- 
deavors in that humble direction seem to result only in an ungrace- 
ful waddle, in which his claws interfere with his shins, and those 
of his right foot interfere with those of his left, and he drags. his 
tail in a most undignified manner in the dust. Also, his long wing- 
tips refuse to stay folded in a proper manner, as each time he 
stumbles he is impelled to throw out a wing, reminding one of a 
boy walking across a brook on a log. This one could fly only a lit- 
tle. The accident that had resulted in his captivity he had recoy- 
ered from, but the wing bone had not been properly set where it 
was broken, and the short flights he attempted were very one-sided. 
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So when he wished to go anywhere he usually walked, and it was 
such a walk as above described, or worse. 

And when he did, it was to a place one would never have imag- 
ined that a properly conducted and self-respecting eagle would have 
thought of. But the bird seemed to have a liking for low resorts, 
and his special weakness was the pig-pen. ‘This was, as it should 
have been, outside the walls, and was generally occupied by some 
eight or adozen little, sharp-nosed, pointed-eared, anti-Berkshire, 
Mexican pigs, whose business it was to eat up all that was left from 
the dinner of more than a hundred soldiers, and to be the heirs of 
all the condemned commissary stores, and whose fate it was to be 
finally eaten themselves, say about Christmas. The last lot that 
went in there is a distinct recollection to me, aside from their 
doings with the eagle. They came from some aboriginal hamlet 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, about a hundred miles away. 
Each two of them had accommedations to themselves—a pen made 


of willow stig raw-bice: and slung upon a 
donkey. who nad carried-them so far 
had a rownd dozen wes. heaped and piled with 


pig-cagea, and thA swine, were having an airy 
ride at the.apex of a pyramid ‘aoout eight feet from the ground, 
swaying from siderto side with a-sea-sick motion as the donkey 
walked; and ‘they ‘Jotked _gick, A more unpromising family was 
never reared even itt New-Mexieo.~“ Nevertheless they were dropped 
over the side of the pen after much chaffering with the owner, and 
at an expense of ‘‘ four bits” each. 

As soon as by some means he found out they were there, it was 
to the pig-pen that this fatuous fowl resorted. I do not know 
why, but it was not because he loved them, nor that he had especial 
business with them. Making his way thither as best he could he 
would perch upon the side of the pea and glare balefully down 
upon the occupants, who did not seem to greatly care if he chose 
to amuse himself in that senseless manner. But after a while he 
would drop down on the back of the nearest one, and holding fast 
with his claws, he would proceed to bite the back of his neck, 
tweak his ears, and otherwise maltreat him. But at his first squeal 
the others would make common cause with him, after the unselfish 
fashion of pigs. and together they would pull our emblem down, 
drag him down in the dust or mud as the case might be, and finally 
would hustle him off into a corner, where he would sit scowling 
until some soldier came and took him away. Whenever the shrill 
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voice of a pig was heard expostulating it would be understood that 
the eagle was at it again, and somebody would go to the rescue of 
our national greatness. Often have I seen acouple of soldiers, each 
with the tip of a wing in his hand, and with the eagle between 
them, marching him across the parade-ground to his proper roost. 
On these occasions he looked exceedingly silly. When his feet 
touched the ground he would attempt to walk, and with even less 
success than usual. He reminded me of some urchin who had 
fallen into the creek, and who was being led homeward in much 
wetness and humiliation. 

It is a sad story when the traditional dignity of the principal 
character is considered, for he was finally killed by those pigs. The 
facts developed at the inquest seemed to indicate that he had no 
discretion, and had gone too often. They had walked over him, 
and had even lain down upon him. Dead and disregarded he lay 
in a corner among the litter, and they had. not even attempted to 
eat him. This seenred ‘to indieate that: they had killed him merely 
as a There never rivre ignominious end to an 
exalted character. : 

Literature is very full of the reputed nobleness of certain birds 
and beasts; their vaunted quaiities of head and heart; the pride of 
their bearing; the independéuce of their lives; the solitary grand- 
eur of their characters. And in the majority of cases these heathen- 
ish notions have remained undispelled by the lapse of time. Even 
men assume for long periods of time the characters that romantic 
biographers have clothed them with, and the youth of this country, 
now men, are only just beginning to recover their senses after the 
singular yarns of such books as Abbott’s Life of Napoleon, read in 
youth. As instances of the first statement, the elephant is actually, 
and in his real circus life, an indocile and malicious beast, prone to 
blind rages, revenges, and sly malice. The camel, darling of the 
Arab, ship of the desert. etc., has, by the testimony of those who 
know him well, less sense than a sheep; as long-necked and homely 
a piece of perfect stupidity as there is in the caravan, and looks it. 
I shall have attained the topmast round of a species of high trea- 
son when I mention a doubt as to whether that noble slave, the 
horse, is entitled to his general reputation, but such a doubt I have. 
There are those who lose a good deal of money on him, and will 
forgive him anything, even to the occasional breaking of their 
necks. He has his admirers in a majority of mankind, yet there 
never actually lived that fabled creature, a “safe” horse. 
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To revert again, and finally, to our national emblem, his mode of 
life gives him, if we may fall into the vernacular, dead away. He 
may have his virtues from our standpoint, and one of them is that 
he is not prolific, His crude nest is such a one as a boy might 
build in rough imitation of a nest, and call it an eagle’s. Made of 
big sticks and nothing else, and added to as the years pass, it is 
wedged into the forks of a solitary hemlock, as high as possible 
from the ground and as remote as possible from any other thing, 
or is perched upon the shelf of the cliff above the canyon or the 
coast. It contains only three or four homely eggs. He seems 
faithful in his domestic relations, and pairs off not for a season, 
but for life or good behavior. This one fact covers his good 
qualities, for there is undoubtedly a spice of the heroic about it. 
With all his rapacious and predatory power of wing it may not 
be doubted that he is a bug-eater and a lizard-catcher, and that 
on mesa or in valley he fights with the raven and the buzzard 
for the possession of the uppermost eye of the casual dead mule. 
But his especial weakness is an article of diet that he has no 
right to in the animal code, for the reason that he can’t catch 
it. That is fish, and he invariably simply steals it when he 
gets it. Any man who has witnessed this proceeding and not been 
outraged by it could hardly be considered a competent juryman in 
a Chicago boodle case. The osprey, having caught his lawful fish 
by pure skill and natural capacity, bears it away wriggling in his 
talons. He is weighted by his booty and flies heavily. Somebody 
who has been sulkily watching him for perhaps a day or two from 
some unseen nook, sails after him and pounces upon him from 
above. Turning to fight he must drop his fish, which the other 
gets and goes off with. One can but see the disappuinted fisher- 
man return again to his watching, and think of a hungry brood of 
nestlings waiting at home, and feel some degree of displeasure and 
regret in the fact that the marauder, unpunished and unregretful, 
is none other than the emblem and figure-head of the great repub.~ 
lic. He knows that no nation can be considered strictly honest 
except his own, and he ever after is disposed to wonder at that 
ignorance of the plainest facts of natural history that has led it to 
choose out from the beasts and birds a thief and a coward for the 
only bit of heraldry its statutes know. 

JAMES STEELE. 
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THE HOLY NIGHT. 


It was so still a night— 
So calm and still! 
And watching stars, far in the silent sky, 
Shone tenderly 
Upon the quiet world asleep and chill, 
And lying breathless in the frozen light. 


O earth, unconscious earth! 
Serene that hour 
As the untroubled heart of the sweet maid 
Who now hath laid 
Her little Child to rest—her Child whose power 
Hath bid e’en soulless things proclaim His birth. 


Yet silent lies He now, 
And asketh naught, 
This sweetest One, but on His mother’s breast 
He findeth rest. 
And of her tender smiling (sorrow-bought) 
The stiil light falleth on His sleeping brow. 


‘*My Own!” she whispers low, 
And then her ear 
Hath caught the angel anthem from above, 
Where the Blest Dove 
Forever broodeth, and she waits to hear 
The song of peace re-echoed o’er the snow. 


And yet the Babe doth sleep ; 
And does He dream 
How, in the golden Christmases to come, 
Through each fair house 
That self-same song of peace, while tapers gleam, 
Shall sound, as now it soundeth, strong and deep. 


For happy childhood bears 
Forevermore 
His seal upon its brow, and childhood’s voice 
Shall e’er rejoice 
At this glad time. when the Redeemer wore 
Its poverty, its feebleness, and tears. 
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And every human heart 
Shall tender grow 
And very humble, if a child but speak, 
That seemeth weak, 
But still is strong in Him who would forego 
Through strength of love all things that joy impart. 


We praise Thee, O Thou King 
Thou Holy One! 
We praise Thee for our childhood, and we praise 
Through all our days 
This festival of peace and good-will shown 
To man, while evermore the angels sing. 
HELEN GRACE SMITH. 


JOE: 
A STORY OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


In the early days when stage-coaching formed a prominent fea- 
ture of frontier existence, ‘‘The Pioneer Home” was one of the 
most popular of the Sierra stations. This was not due to its dimen- . 
sions, nor to its architectural advantages, nor to the accommoda- 
tions it offered, for it was nothing more than a roughly though 
substantially built, comfortable-looking log-cabin. But standing 
as it did on the main street of Nevada City, it would have invited 
observation on account of its neatly kept, old-fashioned garden of 
hollyhocks, marigolds, and gilly-flowers, even if a swinging black 
sign-board had not designated it in glaring red letters as a place of 
«¢ Entertainment for Man and Beast.” 

It was Nathaniel Parkenson who, with the aid of his wife, ren- 
dered this depot attractive both within and without. When news 
of the discovery of gold in California reached there, this enterpris- 
ing couple were among the first to venture from their home in 
Connecticut. Bent on seeking a fortune in the new El Dorado, 
they crossed the plains and joined an established mining-camp. 
But their hardships were by no means terminated when their jour- | 
ney came toanend. Nathaniel found working the pick and shovel 
far more laborious than he had anticipated, and the privations and 
exposure of camp-life soon began to tell upon his health. 

As for Mrs. Parkenson, able-bodied and capable of work though 
she was, she soon determined in her mind that more congenial 
occupation and surroundings would have to be sought. Many a 
plan suggested itself to her, but none formulated to her satisfaction 
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until the coarse canvas bag in which her husband’s earnings had 
been concealed and regularly added to through many months 
began to evince a state of plethora. Then she felt that the time 
had come when silence ceased to be golden. 

‘This kind of livin’ ain’t goin’ to do for you, nor me nuther, 
Nathanel,” was the statement with which she one day interrupted a 
fit of coughing on the part of her husband. 

Too much absorbed with the suggestion she was about to offer to 
observe his surprise at the first expression of dissatisfaction he had 
heard from her lips, she continued: “‘ We’ve got to git out er this 
place in a little less nor no time, unless we wait till we’re tuk out, 
and that’s all there is about it.” Mrs. Parkenson emphasized her 
remarks with decided jerks of the nead, which set in motion the 
half-dozen black, pipe-stem curls that hung on either cheek. 

Nathaniel recognied this swaying of his wife’s ringlets as a sign 
of deep emotion, which only served to increase his surprise. 

“But, Marthy, how’s it to be managed ?” he inquired in a gentle, 
deprecating tone. ‘‘Surely yer wouldn’t go back East to set the 
folks there to makin’ fun of us, would yer, arter what they said 
agin our comin’ so far away ?” 

‘‘ Who spoke of East or West or any other p’ints of the cumpis, I 
should like to know ?” asked Mrs. Parkenson, in a tone that in- 
dicated the uselessness of reply. ‘‘Ef you think I’d be satisfied 
jest to settle down here and cook for the fellers in this camp for 
the rest of my natural existence, you don’t know the stuff Martha 
Gummidge Parkenson is made 

Nathaniel gazed at his wife with admiration and pride, while she 
laid before him, in her peculiarly convincing manuer, the project 
that had long occupied her thoughts. This was that he should ob- 
tain the agency for a stage company; and, encouraged by the expres- 
sion of his countenance, she explained how she had already begun 
negotiations which it would be easy for him to complete. 

And this is how it came about that Nathaniel Parkenson pur- 
chased the establishment in Nevada City which he called ‘The 
Pioneer Home.” It did not take long for travellers to find out that 
here pies, biscuits, corn-bread, and Indian pudding of a superior 
order were to be had; for Mrs. Parkenson had profited by her New 
England training, and cooking was in her eyes a fine art not to be 
despised. Besides, she was ably assisted in her labors by Mary Jane, 
a niece who had joined the Parkensons shortly after their removal 
to Nevada City. Mary Jane was a dark-haired, brown-eyed, well- 
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grown Yankee girl, who delighted in styling herself ‘‘ Aunt Mar- 
thy’s right bower,” which she did with an air of unmistakable ap- 
preciation of her own importance. 

The dining-room was Mary Jane’s special charge ; and as the 
stage-drivers, accompanied by the passengers they had brought, 
filed in with an expectant air (for they knew what good cheer was 
sure to await them at this station), the girl received each with a 
friendly nod, some cheerful remark, or other token of kindly 
recognition. It is needless to state that she had her favorites 
amongst those whom she knew best, for, being a woman and young, 
she had dreamed of her beau ideal in the opposite sex. Ample 
opportunity was at hand to study the male character in certain 
circumstances, and Mary Jane did not neglect it. 

The bar-room was simply a part of the dining-room, a red calico 
curtain, almost always drawn aside, forming the line of division, 
between the two apartments. Here the men employed in the 
stables, the drivers, and whatever passengers waited over for the 
morning stages congregated to pass the evening; and the smoking, 
drinking, and card-playing were interspersed with many a thrilling, 
blood-curdling story of the road. 

Mary Jane’s ideas of propriety would not permit her to cross the 
curtain line at such times, but standing within its folds, partly con- 
cealed, she would strain her ears to catch every detail of the narra- 
tive, oblivious of work or of Aunt Marthy’s displeasure, until 
warned by Nathaniel to “‘ Git along, Mol, and do up yer chores.” 

Thus she first learned of Joe Marshall’s exploits, and his bravery 
elicited her admiration. 

Joe drove the stage between Nevada City and Camptonville, a 
distance of twenty miles, including a dangerous mountain-trail. 
Nobody knew anything about his antecedents, but he was considered 
“‘the whip” of the hour, and his daring feats were oftener recounted 
than those of any other mountain Jehu. In short, his comrades re- 
garded him asan honor to the “ profession.” Mary Jane did more : 
she fell in love with him in spite of her aunt’s frequently expressed 
disapproval. 

«« Girls always have a fancy for these good-lookin’, rakish kind of 
fellers that don’t care a fig for anybody,” said Mrs. Parkenson ; 
‘“* but, take my word for it, Joe’ll be slinkin’ off one of these fine 
days and makin’ love to some other girl; then you’ll just break 
your heart over him,” she added, with a violent shake of the curls 
in her niece’s direction. 
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Mrs. Parkenson’s warning was not prompted by dislike of Joe, 
but, with an eye to the main chance, she had set her heart on 
bringing Dick Bowles into her family. Dick was the driver of the 
You Bet stage, and he had prospects in the shape of a wealthy 
uncle in the East who had promised to make him sole heir to his 
entire fortune. 

‘‘Dick ain’t so very good-lookin’, I’ll allow,” Mrs. Parkenson 
would add, by way of comparison ; ‘‘ but he’s more of a man than 
Joe, as anybody might see with half an eye. Besides, he’s clean 
gone on you, Mary Jane, and he don’t mindif the hull world knows 
it ; but that Joe’s indifference jest riles me all over. He’s nuthin’ 
but a beardless, pretty, good-natured, kind-hearted, careless boy— 
that’s what he is,” she added with a low chuckle, ‘‘ though he will 
persist in declarin’ over and over agin that he’s turned twenty-five. 
-‘Some folks may credit that, but I don’t.” 

“‘Humph !” exclaimed the girl, tossing her head and turning 
up her nose, while she thought: ‘‘I’d like to know where auntie 
gits her men if Joe’s a boy.” The angry color dyed her cheeks as 
she spoke in defence of her favorite: ‘‘I guess it’s no fault of his 
if he ain’t got a beard ; just give him time, and I'll bet a quarter 
he’ll turn out as good a crop as any of the other fellers.” 

Mary Jane was perhaps the more indignant because she could not 
but acknowledge to herself the justice of Mrs. Parkenson’s criti- 
cism. Joe was. without doubt, undersized and boyish in stature ; 
the most vivid imagination would fail to discover even embryotic 
promise of beard or mustache ; and although his flowing chest- 
nut locks might excite admiration, they served to enhance his 
youthful appearance. These facts provoked the girl excessively, 
particularly as ardor, which would have compensated her for every- 
thing else, was decidedly lacking in Joe Marshall. 

Joe’s peculiarities were not infrequently the subject of comment 
amongst the men. ‘‘It’s not that ee’s muskilar, but ee’s wiry,” 
was the criticism of Captain Cullen, the driver of the Malakoff 
stage. Cullen had been in command of a British brig before emi-— 
grating to America, and therefore retained his title, while he still 
struggled with his h’s. ‘‘Joe hain’t afraid of nothink,” he would 
declare, shaking his head and opening his round, dull eyes to their 
fullest extent ; ‘“‘and dern me if ’is ’orses don’t seem to know it by 
the way they ’ammer hover the road. *Tain’t that ee can outcuss the 
rest on us, for by Jove ! I never ’eard a hoath hout of ’is lips. I’ve 
made hup my mind that it’s sumthin’ supernateral wot’s got hinto 
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im.” Having thus delivered himself, Captain Cullen considered 
that point satisfactorily explained. 

‘*T reckon you’ve about hit it,” returned Dick Bowles. “ Joe’s 
got his good p’ints, to be sure, though he can’t cuss wuth a damn. 
Mebbe it’s coz he don’t drink whiskey; Idunno. That larf o’ hisn 
gets me every time ; I never did hear anythin’ to ekal it! Mebbe 
you’ve heard tell of the circus man that cum along here last year — 
and offered to give Joe fifty dollars a week ef he’d agree to travel 
about with his show jest to start up the larf at the performances.” 

This was a fact. But the proprietor of the circus was not the only 
person on whom Joe’s laughter made an impression. When his 
full red lips parted in merriment, displaying his large, pearly teeth, 
and emitting a low, gurgling sound, one was reminded of the rip- 
pling of water over pebbles. Mrs. Parkenson declared that ‘ Joe’s 
laugh was more contagious nor the measles.” 

‘*’Most everybody takes to Joe,” said the landlord, by way of ac- 
counting for Bowles’s statement. ‘‘ For when he gits off that larf 
o’ hisn, I’]l be blowed ef it don’t kinder draw folks towards him. 
But yer can’t take no liberties with him, once he fixes them gray 
eyes on yer.” 

‘*He’s too soft and sneaky for me,” returned Bowles, testily. 
Then observing the deprecatory glances of the others, he added : 
« Ef I hadn’t er seen him oncet when the Injins got arter him, 
the way he blazed away at the skinflints and then druv his team 
straight ahead ’thout even so much as losin’ his color, I’d call him 
an out-an’-out milksop.” 

Knowing glances were exchanged by some of the men, amongst 
whom it was no secret that Dick was decidedly jealous of Mary 
Jane’s preference for Joe. Dick had reason to believe that if this 
formidable rival were removed the girl would treat him better. 
For, cruel though she was at times, she accepted his attentions with 
unconcealed satisfaction when Joe was out of the way ; it aggra- 
vated him, therefore, beyond measure to see her sweetest smiles 
bestowed upon his rival. 

“Guess you ain’t feelin’ O K,” said Mary Jane one evening as 
she placed adish of smoking-hot bacon and eggs in front of Joe. 
“‘Wot’s up ? bad noos from the States?” she added, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eye. This was banter, for nobody knew 
better than she that the young man never received a communication 
of any sort through the mail. 

Mrs. Parkenson had remarked upon this many a time, and in no 
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complimentary terms. ‘‘It must be a black sheep, and no mistake, 
that home folks wouldn’t send a letter to in all these years,” she 
had said. 

Joe looked into Mary Jane’s face, while a pained expression flitted 
across his own ; this was instantly followed by his peculiar laugh, 
though it lacked the genuine ring and sounded forced and jerky. 
But it attracted the attention of two strangers who sat at the end of 
the long table. ‘They had arrived by one of the stages, and had reg- 
istered in Parkenson’s big book as ‘‘ John Carter, M.D., and Edward 
Fulton, Minneapolis, Minn.” Their business had been to examine 
a mine in the interest of an Eastern company, and they were now 
on their return-trip. Both seemed young, though the doctor’s hair 
was sprinkled with gray at the temples, and there were dark lines 
beneath his eyes which told of sorrow. 

The doctor started perceptibly at the sound of Joe’s voice, and 
dropping his knife and fork, leaned forward with an attempt to ob- 
tain a view of his features. This was frustrated by our hero, who 
had turned away, and in a low tone was answering his interlocutrice. 
The doctor looked puzzled, and continued his meal, 

Presently Joe left the table and passed into the bar-room. In 
silence he examined the last leaf of the register. His face flushed, 
his hand trembled ; he was thankful that his agitation escaped ob- 
servation. He longed to get to his little room over the stable ; but 
the only exit was through the apartment he had just left, and he 
hesitated. At the sound of approaching footsteps he moved towards 
the curtain, raised it, and met Doctor Carter face to face. They 
exchanged glances ; neither spoke, but the doctor looked troubled, 
and with a deep frown riveted his gaze on Jve’s retreating form. 

‘* Who is that youth ?” he asked, pointing toward the door through 
which Joe had disappeared. 

‘‘That’s Marshall.” answered the landlord. ‘‘ Everybody in 
these parts knows him.” 

‘Is he employed here ?” was the next query. 

‘He runs the Camptonville stage, and there ain’t a better driver — 
in the hull West.” 

“Strange !” said the doctor, evidently not satisfied with the in- 
telligence. ‘‘ Has he been here long ?” he added. 

“It must be all of five years since Joe put in an appearance on 
this line,” returned the landlord. 

**Five years,” repeated the doctor dreamily. He looked as 


though some painful reminiscence had been recalled to him. 
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‘‘I’d like to know what you’ve found to interest you in that 
fellow,” said Fulton, who now stood at his friend’s elbow. ‘‘ You 
could scarcely eat for watching him, and I failed to make you listen 
when I spoke to you.” 

‘*Tt is a resemblance to a person whom I once knew well—noth- 
ing more—queer, is it not, with what persistency a familiar face 
will sometimes haunt us?” returned the ductor, assuming an off-hand 
air. 

«‘This fellow’s double must surely have robbed you—for you 
looked ready to spring upon him just now when he went out,” said 
Fulton, jocosely. 

“Robbed me ?” repeated the doctor ;” ah, yes—he did, indeed— 
but you shall hear about it another time.” And they seated them- 
selves at the card table, 

When Joe closed the door behind him, he moved slowly away. 
His eyes were fixed on the ground; he was absorbed in thought. 
Suddenly his attention was arrested by Mary Jane, who awaited him, 
as she had frequently done, in the doorway of a rickety, long-disused 
barn, ‘I say, Joe !—hist !” she exclaimed, on seeing that he was 
about to pass without observing her. ‘‘ Look wot I’ve fetched yer;” 
and she held up a couple of well-polished apples. 

The young man’s melancholy smile troubled her, and although 
he pressed her hand in gratitude for the attention, she felt instinct- 
ively that she had not occupied his thoughts. 

‘IT suy, Joe, what ails you ?” she asked, tenderly. ‘‘ Did I hurt 
your feelin’s when I asked ef you had noos from home? I thought 
you’d know it was fun.” 

‘‘Ah, no; you have never been unkind to me; you’re a good 
girl. I’m not ungrateful; you must never think that—but—” 

‘‘But you’re sick,” she interrupted. ‘‘I just knew there was 
somethin’ out er kilter when you kum in, fur you looked so kinder 
wore out. I'll run and git you some brandy.” 

He held her back. No—no ; stay—it’s nothing ; I’ll be all right 
to-morrow—‘ all hunky,’ as you say.” He laughed to.reassure her, 
and asked where she got the apples. 

‘‘ Jake fotched ’em up from Frisco, and it isn’t everybody I’d hook 
things for, you’d better believe.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you do it for Dick ?” Joe asked, with a mischievous 
smile. 

“‘None o’ yer business,” she returned, indignantly. It would 
have pleased her to notice even a suspicion of jealousy on Joe’s part ; 
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but it seemed to her that the mention of his rival just at that 
moment was ill-timed, and she wondered why the fellow stupidly 
neglected his opportunities. He was evidently touched, though, for 
he folded her in his arms, and spoke affectionately. 

«*Tell me, Mary Jane,” he said, looking into her eyes, ‘is it 
because you really like me so much that you are so kind to me and 
put nice things in my room? Did you think I couldn’t guess who 
left the cake there yesterday ?” 

The girl blushed with pleasure, and her eyes fell beneath his gaze. 
When she raised them they were filled with tears, and her voice 
trembled when she spoke : 
~ Qh, Joe, if I didn’t care so orful much for you I wouldn’t be 
always gittin scolded about you ; but—but—” She was interrupted 
by her sobs. Joe stroked her hair lovingly, and she wept freely upon 
his shoulder. . ‘‘Ca-ant yer see I lo-ve you better nor Dick and 
all the rest o’ the fellers put together ?” she asked, at last. 

He kissed her again and again, then darted away and left her 
alone. 

** Well, ef he isn’t the queerest lot I ever did see!” said Mary 
Jane, after convincing herself that he had really gone. ‘‘ He hugs 
a girl different from any man I ever heerd of ; Dick could give him 
pints on the subject and no mistake.” 

Prompted by coquetry and an earnest desire to arouse Joe’s re- 
sentment, she lavished attentions on Dick the next morning, much 
to this individual’s satisfaction. Her indignation was increased 
considerably at Joe’s unmistakable indifference. Indeed, he took 
so little notice of her that after hastily swallowing a cup of coffee 
and refusing the viands she placed before him, he devoted himself 
to his horses, fondling them, calling each by name, rubbing their 
limbs, and adjusting the various straps and buckles about the har- 
ness, until the stable boys set up their shrill nasal cries: 

** All aboard for You Bet! Here you are for Camptonville! 
This way for Downieville, Blue Tent, Forest City !” 

At the sound of a loud, piercing whistle every driver springs to 
the box of his respective stage, the passengers take their places, 
crack go the whips, and the coaches are off. 

They were scarcely out of sight before Fulton began to regret 
that he had persuaded his friend to remain over for a day’s rest, 
for the doctor was evidently chafing at the delay, and he seemed 
unaccountably out of sorts. He wandered along the road, and 
evinced the greatest impatience every time he consulted his watch. 
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He questioned the landlord so closely about the stage drivers that 
Fulton laughingly inquired whether he proposed establishing an 
opposition company. 

The day dragged its slow length along, and sunset brought the 
excitement and bustle that accompanied the return of the stages. 
They came in at intervals, each depositing its passengers, bundles, 
boxes, and mail-bags, then disappearing in the direction of the 
stable. It was soon observed that the Camptonville coach, usually 
one of the first, had not returned. Supper was served at the cus- 
tomary hour, and by eight o’clock the men had assembled in the 
bar-room ; still no Camptonville coach. The air was rife with 
conjecture. 

‘‘T say, Parkenson, wot’s ’appened to ’er ?” asked Captain Cullen; 
‘*she’s genally the fust in.” 

“*T reckon we’ll have to go out in search of her putty soon ef she 
. don’t appear,” replied the landlord, who was showing unmistakable 
signs of uneasiness. 

«Taint likely the road agents has stopped her, is it ?” asked 
Bowles, in an awed tone. 

** Wall, they’ll find our Joe one too many for ’em ef they git arter 
him, for there ain’t a better fighter nor a truer shot in the hull 
country,” returned Parkenson, so ready to exalt Marshall’s qualities 
that it required only a slight stretch of imagination to proclaim him 
a pugilist. ‘* Wasn't I along with him oncet when the Injuns at- 
tacked him—” 

“« Yes,” interrupted the Captain, ‘‘ but Hinjuns is different from 
road hagents ; yer hain’t got no chance with a lot of fellers as jump 
hout from be’ind a tree with a rifle levelled at yer ’ead.” 

‘But I tell you, I seen Joe,” persisted the landlord, raising his 
voice with a determination to be heard, ‘‘ when the derned redskins 
cum along whooping and yelling like a lot o’ devils let loose. Joe 
never stopped to ask how he could sarve ’em, but he jest blazed away 
at ’em, keeping the mustangs straight along *thout so much as 
lettin’ a cuss or a sound out of his mouth.” 

This was one of Marshall’s peculiarities. He was ostentatious in 
his silence, seldom uttering a syllable while driving, unless it was 
to give vent to some scarcely audible command to his horses. 

The words had hardly passed Parkenson’s lips when the sound of 
wheels and the clatter of horses’ hoofs were heard. Everybody has- 
tened to the door ; even the women were on the alert, and they had 
to crane their necks to get a view over the heads of the men of the 
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belated stage. Joe Marshall’s seat on the box was filled by Tucker, 
a well known miner. 

«Lend a hand, here, boys,” he cried ; ‘‘ Marshall’s knocked up, in- 
side there.” Quickly securing the reins he jumped to the ground, 
just as the stage door was thrown open. Another miner of the 
neighborhood sat in a corner, tenderly supporting the unconscious 
form of poor Joe, and under his direction a dozen willing hands 
were enlisted to convey the wounded young man to his room. 

«‘ You’re a doctor, ain’t yer ?” asked Mary Jane of Carter, wring- 
ing her hands in distress, while tears streamed down her cheeks. 
‘‘ Then why don’t yer take a holt and do somethin’ for Joe ?” 

Carter’s agitation was so great, however, that he was unable to 
offer suggestions, and, for the moment, forgetting the requirements 
of his profession, he simply moved along with the crowd. 

Joe’s clothing was torn and stained with blood ; so were the life- 
less hands which lay where they had been placed across his breast ; 
while his long, brown hair fell back in a heavy, damp mass from 
his broad, pallid brow, revealing an ugly cut. A stream of blood 
trickled from the wound, to which the doctor mechanically pressed 
his handkerchief from time to time, while the others were lavish in 
their expressions of sympathy and regret. They laid the wounded 
driver gently on his cot, and then withdrew and placed themselves 
in the doorway to await the doctor’s verdict, while the landlady 
bustled about somewhat noisily in her eagerness to procure the 
necessary restoratives. 

«‘We must have moreairand quiet,” was the doctor’s first remark, 
after he had carefully examined the wounds and counted the pulse 
of the injured man. No second hint was needed, and he and the 
landlady were left alone with the patient. 

In the bar-room, Tucker was giving the details of the accident. 
«Joe must er felt that he was in fur hard luck, fur I noticed that 
he wasn’t like hisself the minute I jined him. He looked so sour 
and seemed so low in his sperits that I asked wot was up. Then he 
seemed madder’n ever, and he druv so reckless that I was putty 
derned sure we wouldn’t come out with whole hides. Sure enough, 
afore we knowed it, the animals shied at somethin’ on the road and 
started torun. I gota holt onto the ribbons, Harris, here, a helpin’ 
all he could ; but Joe jist let go, and laid back until we came to a 
turn. Then away the poor fellow went flying over the rocks ’s if 
he’d been shot froma cannon. As soon as we could git the horses 
hauled in and quieted down, we went back to get Joe. We thought 
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he was dead, but Harris got some water and throwed it on him till 
he began to groan, then we fixed him in the stage and fotched him 
along. That’s the upshot of the hull business. It’s dern’d lucky 
you had a doctor handy, though he don’t seem to be much ’count.” 

After duly discussing the accident in all its bearings, the bar-room 
occupants disposed themselves as usual at the card tables. 

The clock struck ten. At that moment Mary Jane, who having 
failed to obtain news through Joe’s keyhole, had taken her stand 
at a window which commanded a view of the stable, saw her aunt 
emerge. In an instant she was at her heels, and the two women 
entered the bar-room together. _ 

Mrs. Parkenson wore a mysterious air, and there was something 
about her that attracted alleyes. It was easy to see that she brought 
important tidings. Her eyes glistened, her face was flushed, and 
she seemed bristling with information. Some of the men rose 
and gathered about her, asking questions. 

‘He isn’t wuss, is he?” said Mary Jane, with an injured air, 
adding : ‘‘I reckon it wouldn’t take a month to git it out, ef he 
wus.” The girl thought she had been left out in the cold, and 
resented her dismissal from the patient’s chamber. 

But without according her the slightest possible attention, Mrs. 
Parkenson addressed herself tothe men. ‘* What do you all think ?” 
she asked, at last, without expecting or awaiting a reply. ‘‘ When 
the boys were sent out of the room the doctor jest kept starin’ 
at Joe, till I thought he was goin’ to let the poor feller die ’thout 
doin’ the fust thing for him ; so I spoke up, and gave my opinion 
of the case. Then he roused himself, for he seemed most as much 
dazed as Joe was, and began doin’ things to bring the boy to. At 
last I ses, ‘ Let’s put his feet in hot water;’ and away I started for 
the bucket; well, it was a long time before I could git the water to 
bile, and when I went back to Joe’s room—of course I didn’t stop 
to knock—what do you think I saw? You'll never guess, not if 
you tried a hundred years. There sot the doctor on the bed a hug- 
gin’ and kissin’ Joe, a-cryin’ and callin’ him his darlin’, his long- 
lost pet, his angel, and all such nonsense. I thought he was crazy ; 
the bucket fell out of my hand, and the bilin’ water went streaming 
over the floor. If Joe hadn’t er spoke to me, I dunno what I 
wouldn’t er done to that doctor. He wouldn’t let Joe say much, but 
he turned to me and explained that Joe ain’t a he at all; he’s a 
simon-pure, flesh-and-blood woman.” She almost screamed the 
last words in her eagerness to make the climax effective. 
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For an instant the air was filled with ejaculations, so varied, so 
original, so potent, that Fulton, who was a stranger to the local 
phrases, was as much astonished at them as he could have been at 
the news of Joe’s sex. His head reeled as he turned from one to 
another. 


‘‘No woman could er druv them ’orses over sech roads,” at last © 


exclaimed Captain Cullen, with a highly indignant air ; ‘‘ you’ll hex- 
cuse me ef I refuse to believe such *umbug.” 

“‘ Well, ef Joe’s a woman, who is she, anyhow ?” asked Dick 
Bowles, with a triumphant glance at Mary Jane. 

‘It’s a dirty, mean shame, that’s wot it is,” said that young 
woman. angry tears welling up to her eyes. 

‘* Joe’s real name is Josephine Marsh,” continued Mrs. Parkenson, 
anxious to keep the floor as long as possible, ‘‘and ef you'll jest 
listen to me a minute longer, I’ll tell you the hull story. It seems 
that Joe’s mother died in an insane asylum, and that is the cause of 
the hull trouble. Joe was engaged to be married to this very doc- 
tor, who lives in the town she cum from ; well, one night she heard 
some of her folks talkin’ about crazy people, and all of ’em agreed 
that when there was that sort er trouble in a family no marryin’ 
ought to be allowed, and they told the reason why. Joe loved her 
beau too much to run the risk of bringin’ such a misfortune on 
him as they described it to be, and she couldn’t bear to stay right 
there and break with him, so she up and skipped. The poor thing 
sacrificed her hull happiness for what she thought right, and I 
don’t care what any er you say, I respect her for it. I left the doc- 
tor explaining that her mother’s case couldn’t affect anybody but 
her own self ; I don’t quite understand how he made it out, but Joe 
was satisfied ; that I could see plain enough, for it brought the color 
back to her cheeks in a jiffy, and she jest looked as pretty as a 
picter. I don’t see how any of us could ever have believed such a 
sweet lookin’ creetur to be a man, or a boy either, for that matter.” 

‘*T ain’t a bit surprised,” calmly observed Mary Jane, with a 
curl of the lip, Then turning to Dick Bowles, who beamed with 
happiness, she added. ‘‘ I kinder thunk there was sumthin’ peculiar 
about Joe all the time.” gra 

What Dick’s private opinion may have been did not appear, for 
he was careful not to discuss the subject with his lady-love. It 
satisfied him to find that when he took her hand and pressed it ten- 
derly, she allowed it to rest in his. 

Rosalie KAUFMAN, 
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THE LATE ELECTION. 


THERE are two lessons, taught by the late contention, that the people 
will be slow to learn until coming events force them to a knowledge. 

The first is, that our government has passed from the political fabric 
built us by the fathers to a financial concern in which private interests 
dominate public affairs. 

The second is, that no public man, let his honesty and influence be what 
they may, can menace the moneyed power of our land and remain in pub- 
lic life. 

We are so accustomed to being fed on phrases that we lose in their use 
the object for which they were framed. Our fathers sought the shores of 
America to escape oppression at home. The sum total of the despotism 
was found in the fact that while they who produced all enjoyed nothing, 
they who produced nothing enjoyed all. In framing certain legal enact- 
ments, in the shape of a constitution that was supposed to be good against 
such inequality and injustice, the fathers thought to eliminate privileged 
classes by wiping out the laws of primogeniture and entail. They took no 
account, for they could not know, of the corporation, that has all the 
powers and privileges of the born aristocracy, and renders all the guaran- 
tees of the constitution of no avail. 

Under the power of the corporation we have a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand miles of operating railway that has passed to the control and into 
the virtual ownership of less than sixty families. To this combination 
has gone an attribute of sovereignty found in the power to tax the 
people. As Senators Sherman, Conkling, and Windom said, in their 
famous report to the Senate, this railroad power can tax all the products 
of the country in a way Congress dare not attempt. This iron network of’ 
rails enters every man’s business and pleasure, and is the taxation without 
representation that brought on the Revolution and gave birth to our gov- 
ernment. The people lose through fraud all that they gained through 
violence; and, sad to say, generally with their own consent. 

We have the telegraph, so necessary to our business, which science gave 
as the poor man’s post, for it consists of a wire, a pole. a battery, and a 
boy, that is openly owned and operated as a luxury by one man. 

The currency, the life-blood of trade, is farmed out to something over 
two thousand corporations, that, acting as one, contract or expand it to 
suit their own greed. 

Weare cursed with a system, called a tax, but which is in fact an extortion, 
that, under the plea of favoring certain moneyed interests, not only forces 
the consumer to support the burthens of a government kept upon a war 
footing nearly a quarter of a century after the war closed, but enables less 
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than a million out of sixty millions to accumulate means until our rich 
men are marvels to mankind. The great Republic, through this process, 
has entered the avenues of private enterprise, and withits crushing weight 
reduces labor to starvation wages. 

All these combined form trusts, as they are called, which, limiting pro- 
duction, shut out competition, and accumulate for the favored few while 
the masses suffer. 

All then, united, make our government ; for government is that power 
from which there is no appeal, upon which we depend for a recognition 
of our rights. This power elects our Congress, selects our Presidents, and 
intimidates our courts. 

To meet it we have a government of parties. It is a cast-iron, immoy- 
able, insensitive concern, farther removed from popular control than 
any government on earth. The party once in power can perpetuate that 
power under the best of circumstances ; but when backed by the monopo- 
lized wealth of the continent it cannot be displaced. History tells us that 
it called for bayonets and bloodshed to displace the Democratic party in 
61, and we fear history will repeat itself when a long-suffering and out- 
raged people come to recognize the source of their wrongs and the cause 
of their sufferings. 

In addition to this, there is an ugly rock on which we once were nearly 
shipwrecked, upon which we are again driving. The sectional differences 
of ’61 have been steadily cultivated for selfish partisan ends, and to-day 
the North is united, as far as a majority can unite, against a solid South. 
While recognizing the fact that it is only through a careful and jealous 
guardianship of the home governments found in the States that this wide 
continent can be held under one control as a nation, we have the dominant 
party fatally bent on a centralization of power in the political structure at 
Washington. The negro is the Chinaman of the South, and while Con- 
gress excludes through legal enactment the Mongolian from our midst, 
that same Congress presses the ignorant, vicious African upon the South. 
This means not only a subversion of political rights, but a social revolution 
that will make a San Domingo and an Ireland of half our territorial limits. 
The South cannot submit to this and live. The South has given a bloody 
pledge to its intent in this direction, that it would be well for us to re- 
member. The North can welcome negroes to its firesides, may return 
them to office because of their color, for this means. votes, and nothing 
more. But at the South it signifies a great deal more: it means the sub- 
jugation of the white race politically and socially to the domination of the 
most degraded and ignorant class known to humanity. 

This election has settled the fact that no public man can raise his hand or 
voice against the moneyed interests above enumerated and remain in pub- 
lic life. Had President Cleveland been content with the mere routine of 
office; had he, in addition, used the offices under him as a reward for per- 
sonal services ; he would have stood a good chance of re-election. He is 
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not of that sort; and when he sought to reduce taxation on the poor man’s 
clothes and blankets he aroused the wrath of the great national combine, 
and his fate was sealed. . 

There is not a man of average intellect in the whole length and breadth 
of the continent but knows that our elections are mere questions of money. 
From the first move of the Republican party to the last, there was nothing 
but assessments and expenditures in this direction. Senator Ingalls struck 
the key-note when he advised the selection as a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent of **some fellow like Phelps, who could tap Wall Street.” Senator 
Plumb continued the cry when he called for a squeeze of the fat manu- 
facturers, the only class, he said, benefited by the tariff; and he added 
truthfully, that if he had his way he would put them on a gridiron and 
fry the fat out of them. This was unblushingly embodied in a printed 
circular. Colonel Dudley followed, in his advice to State committees to 
schedule the floaters and buy them by the half-dozen, assuring the instructed 
that means would not be wanting to carry on the corruption. What this 
corruption was, one word tells with more emphasis than volumes. That 
word is Blaine. He nominated that figure-head Harrison, and planned 
and openly carried on the campaign of abomination to the end. 

It would be a waste of space and ink for us to recapitulate the career and 
character of this man. The platform which he has built under himself and 
which has been accepted by his party is a pillory of public contempt and 
condemnation. Perhaps the eloquent Governor Stevenson, himself a 
Republican, put it all in one sentence when he said of James G. Blaine, - 
as presiding officer of the House, that ‘‘ more property passed under the 
gavel of the Speaker than was knocked down by all the auctioneers’ 
hammers of the United States.” 

We waste much valuable indignation in denouncing individual wrong- 
doers instead of attacking the system that makes such criminals possible. 
In no other civilized community on earth than ours would such a man as 
James G. Blaine be tolerated for a day. The Ingallses, Plumbs, Dudleys, 
and that sort are leaders only under the great Republic. 

We are defeated and well-nigh disheartened. We have to remember, 
however, that the war is on, and that it is a campaign and not a battle. 
We must suffer many defeats, and we hope to enjoy many triumphs. Our 
people are patient under abuse, but they are intelligent, and when once 
aroused to a knowledge of not only their wrongs, but the source of such 
wrong-doing, are terrible in their wrath. The hour seems dark, but it may 
be the hour before dawn. We remember the millions that in casting their 
votes were counted for free trade and all reform. Aided by the suffering 
that comes of abuse we will yet win. 

In all the gloom of disaster and defeat it is a comfort to know that our 
President stands higher in his loss of office than the incoming nonentity in 
his success. He leaves the Executive Mansion with the respect of a people, 
and will go down to history as the one President who dared offend his own 
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party in the high discharge of his great office. The intellect and honesty 
of the land follow him in admiration to his retirement. No cause is 
wholly lost that is supported by such a statesman and such a following. 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


THERE is no phrase in our political discussions so little understood and 
so generally employed as the above. Its use and abuse serve to illustrate 
the strange ignorance of political leaders and pretentious journalists. 
When a Senator at Washington, of the length and solemnity of the Hon. 
John Sherman, lifts a warning voice while calling attention to the ‘* balance 
of trade” against us in our trade with the Canadas, we are enabled to 
measure the density of the fog-bank called the Senate, and why it is that 
fog-horns have taken the place of the persuasive oratory that awoke musi- 
cal echoes in the days of Webster. 

As we reserve a corner of our magazine to the better instruction of 
Senators in political economy ($2.50 per year, invariably in advance: now 
is the time to subscribe), we requested our accomplished friend John 
McClung to put in brief a clear, concise, and correct definition of the phrase 
“*balance of trade.” We begged our able contributor to treat the subject 
as if he were preparing a lesson for the use of schools—say children of 
tender years—so that our Solons at the national capital might comprehend 
without too great a strain upon their Senatorial brains. 

Here is Mr. McClung’s effort at instruction, and we commend it to our 
law-makers and the gentlemen of the journalistic pen as an easy lesson on 
a subject that it is not of any great credit to comprehend, but utterly dis- 
graceful to be ignorant of. 

THE SO-CALLED ‘‘ BALANCE OF TRADE.” 

That it is good for a country to have its exports exceed its imports is a 
notion that has been widely accepted among us. We have usually been in 
that position, and the fact has been accepted as proof that we were doing 
well under a policy of protection. England, on the other hand, has had 
an excess of imports over exports, and England is free trade ; the English 
excess of imports has been accepted as proof of the mistaken nature of a 
free-trade policy. 

The idea that it is a good thing to have the imports less than the exports, 
to have the balance of trade ‘‘in your favor,” as the phrase goes, is a relic 
of that ‘‘ Mercantile Theory” overturned by Adam Smith. That theory 
was briefly, that wealth consists in the precious metals, and that for a 
country to remain wealthy, it is necessary to keep bullion from going out 
of the country. It followed from this principle that everything should be 
done to discourage imports, for it was thought that imports must, of course, 
be paid for by bullion. Modern political science teaches that wealth does 
not consist in gold and silver, but that these are commodities, like any 
other commodities, except that they happen to possess a special fitness to 
be a medium of exchange. It discards the old notion that imports are paid 
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for by specie, and asserts that they are paid for by commodities. It teaches 
that it is not a bad thing to have the imports exceed the exports, that this 
excess is not ‘‘ unfavorable,” and that in fact there is no such thing as ‘‘a 
balance of trade.” The old ‘* Mercantile Theory,” with its corollaries, has 
indeed long been abandoned, but many people still consider it matter to 
congratulate ourselves upon that our exports exceed our imports. 

It is Bastiat who has given the most lively account of this subject. He 
complains in an amusing manner that the doctrine of the ‘* balance of 
trade” should exhibit such practical vitality, when it is admitted that it 
has so long been theoretically dead. He observes that the protectionists 
are perfectly willing to leave him the victory in books, provided always 
that their idea is paramount in practice. He finds but one man, Lesti- 
boudois, who has the courage of lis convictions, and who says that, because 
France imports 200,000,000 francs’ worth of goods a year more than she 
exports, she is that much in debt to foreign countries. Others are not so 
candid ; they accept the free-trade principle, but their conclusion is pro- 
tection. Bastiat is not content with obtaining the theoretical victory, but 
wishes to mect his opponent in the domain of business. He undertakes to 
prove from the books of his friend, Mr. T. of Havre, that the idea of a 
‘* balance of trade” is wrong in practice, and to this end gives sketches of 
two of this gentleman’s enterprises. 

In one of these transactions Mr. T. despatches from Havre a vessel 
freighted for the United States with French merchandise valued at 200,000 
francs. It was at this figure that Mr. T. entered his export in the Havre 
custom-house. The cargo on its arrival in New Orleans had paid ten per 
cent expenses, and was charged thirty per cent duties. Its value was 
accordingly 280,000 francs. It was sold at 20 per cent profit on its original 
value ; this, being 40,000 francs, brought the value of the cargo to 320,000 
francs. This sum the assignee converted into cotton; the cotton had to 
pay expense of transportation, insurance, commission, etc., of 10 per cent. 
The return cargo, therefore, on arriving at Havre was worth 352,000 francs. 
This cargo Mr. T. sold at a profit of 20 per cent and made 70,000 francs. 
The cotton was thus sold for 432,000 francs. Bastiat offers to send the 
protectionist author an extract from Mr. T.’s books in which he sets down 
as gained two sums : one of 40,000 francs, the other of 70,000 franes. Bastiat 
adds that Mr. T. is perfectly convinced that he made this money. Mr. 
Lestiboudois, however, would have found at the custom-house that France 
had an export of 200,000 francs and imported 352,000 francs, and would 
have concluded that she had squandered on foreign nations 152,000 francs. 

About the same time Mr. T. despatched another vessel, freighted also 
with a cargo worth 200,000 francs. But this vessel went down and never 
reached New Orleans at all. Mr. Lestiboudois would find at the custom- 
house that 200,000 francs’ worth of goods had been exported, and that 
there was no importation to balance this entry. France has therefore in 
this transaction a clear profit of 200,000 francs, 
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So much for his friend T. Mr. T.’s case, Bastiat continues, is exactly 
that of the French nation. If France imports more than she exports, she 
does not lose the excess any more than Mr. T. did. Bastiat invites his 
opponents to carry his theory to its farthest limits. Let it be supposed that 
France only imports and does not export at all; in other words, gets 


. everything for nothing : he still defies them to prove that France would be 


the poorer. 

It was that very able and convincing writer, Augustus Mongredien, who 
showed, perhaps more clearly than anyone else, in his treatise on free 
trade, that where a country imports morc than she exports, it is impossible 
that the excess should be paid in specie. Debts owed by one country to 
another can be paid to but a limited extent in specie. The French indemnity 
was paid largely in commodities. So have been paid the great sums of 
money which England has from time to time lent foreign countries. The 
French indemnity was paid largely in bills of exchange. The excess of 
imports over exports must be paid by commodities, for there is no other 
way in which to pay it. This excess in England is yearly, we will say, 
£70,000,000. It is out of the question that such a sum can be paid in 
specie, for there is not the specie to be had. The amount of specie in a 
country never exceeds to any considerable extent what is necessary for cir- 
culation. It is impossible that a country can retain an amount of specie 
much greater than that. The specie which remains after the demands of 
circulation have been satisfied lowers interest and raises prices, and 
attracts merchandise from without; it thus very quickly finds its way 
abroad. On the other hand, when specie is sent abroad to such an extent 
as to trench upon the requirements of circulation, this raises interest and 
lowers prices ; the specie is thus quickly recalled. The action of the Bank 
of England familiarly illustrates this law. When it is wanted to attract 
gold, the rate of interest is raised and the gold quickly appears ; when there 
is too much gold, the interest falls and the gold quickly disappears. It 
takes only a small sum, say £4,000,000, to produce this effect. How then 
is it possible that a yearly excess of £70,000,000 could be paid in specie ? 
The payment of such balances for two years would take out of the country 
not only all the coin, but all the gold cups and silver pencil-cases and ear- 
rings it contains. It is computed that all the circulation, taken together 
with the articles of ornament and utility in Great Britain, the plate, 
watches, and trinkets, barely comes to £140,000,000. And yet at the end 
of a long period, in which there has been a steady yearly excess of imports 
over exports, the country still has plenty of money. 

If this excess is not paid for in specie, neither is it obtained on credit. 
Merchants nowadays do not give and take the long credits that were for- 
merly the custom. There are certain imports, indeed, that are paid for 
before the goods come to hand. A cargo of wheat from California, for 
instance, takes from four to five months to reach England. But it is paid 
for by drafts on England at 60 days sight, which, sent forward by rail and 
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steam, mature a month or more before the arrival of the wheat in England. 
It is probable, indeed, that the whole excess is paid for before it is received. 
The excess is certainly not a debt owed by England; it is rather the pay- 
ment of a debt owed to England. It is sent in payment of interest and 
dividends on English money invested abroad. 

Mongredien shows that so far from its being an indication of debt when 
the imports of a country exceed the exports, it is an indication of wealth. 
Such a condition is a matter for congratulation. But many people still 
cling to the early notion. While all are agreed that foreign commerce is a 
good thing, and while the world is unanimous in thinking that it is well to 
have the exports as large as possible, many people still cherish a dislike to 
large imports. It is forgotten that you must have imports to pay for the 
exports, and that, if you limit the imports, you of necessity limit the 
exports. The exports must be paid for by importing commodities and not 
by importing specie. The case has been supposed of a protectionist Para- 
dise, in which goods only were exported and nothing but bullion received 
in return. Would a country be richer for such a state of things? It would 
certainly not be richer, for there would be an over supply of bullion, and 
it would fall in value in comparison with other commodities. The work- 
ingman might receive twice his former wages, but he would have to pay 
twice as much for everything he consumed. Indeed, prices would rise 
much more rapidly than he could induce his employers, by remonstrances 
and by strikes, to raise his wages. Bullion would thus become very cheap. 
It would be worth about half its price in foreign countries. The result 
would therefore be that those holding it would send it abroad. But it 
would of course be sold for goods, since the only other thing for which they 
could exchange it would be bullion. The country would at once cease to 
receive nothing but bullion. There would be great exports of bullion and 
great imports of goods. Protected interests would be ruined, and every- 
thing would be upside down, until the superfluous bullion would be worked 
off. Of course a country which imported nothing but bullion and exported 
nothing but goods would be impossible, since no prohibitory measures can 
prevent the transfer of specie from the country in which it was worth less 
to that in which it is worth more. But the hypothesis may serve to show 
that such a condition of things would be productive, not of good, but of 
harm. 

The volume of ‘‘Commerce and Navigation” for 1877 shows that our 
total exports for that year were $703,022,923, while our total imports were 
$692,319,768. The countries to which we exported more than we received 
from them were England, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Peru, ete., while the 
countries to which we exported less than we received from them were 
Brazil, Germany, France, Switzerland, Mexico, Cuba, Japan, Venezuela, 
Roumania, etc. It does not appear that the countries having the balance 
of trade ‘in their favor” as regards ourselves are more fortunately situated 
than we. It will be seen that, regarding our whole foreign commerce, the 
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balance “in our favor” is something like $10,000,000. These figures, it 
may be remarked, are by no means exhaustive and exact. The freight is 
largely carried in British vessels, and this great sum goes to England. 
Large sums are sent out from this country to Americans living in Europe. 
These people, of whom there are many thousands, must live, and they live 
upon money sent out from here. Then no account is taken of the great 
quantities of stuff brought to this country by travelling Americans. ‘These 
are, of course, not put down among our imports. The returns of the 
United States and England are no doubt more exact than those of other 
countries. Before 1854 the value of the imports of England was given in 
the official valuation, supposed to represent the prices of different articles 
in 1699, but of course having no kind of relation to their recent value, 
From 1854 to 1871 the value of imports was estimated upon the average 
prices of goods as reported by the brokers and the various Chambers of 
Commerce. Since 1871 it has been the habit to trust completely to the 
values as given by the merchants themselves. The exports from the 
beginning of the century have been reckoned upon the values entered by 
the exporters at the custom-house. The returns of imports and exports 
are of course less trustworthy in other European countries than in Eng- 
land. It is far easier to smuggle across a frontier than to smuggle in ships, 
and it is difficult for governments to watch the traffic of railways. It does 
not appear that there is much to be learned from an examination of the 
custom-house returns of Continental countries. 

Of course few persons could now be found to defend the ancient super- 
stitions of the ‘‘ Mercantile Theory.” But there yet remain among us 
many who have a dislike to large imports, and who think an excess of 
exports a fortunate condition and one which furnishes evidence of the 
advantage of a protective policy. The considerations set forth in this paper, 
which have been more elaborately represented in the writings of Bastiat, 
Mongredien, and Leone Levi, show clearly that an excess of imports is 
not paid for in specie, but in goods; that it does not represent a debt 
owed by the country, but the payment of a debt to it; that instead of 
being a bad condition, it is a good one, because it is good both for individ- 
uals and for countries that debts owing to them should be paid ; and that 
in fact there is no such thing as the once famous ‘‘ balance of trade.” 


A PLEA FOR THE PARENT. 


It is somewhat strange that while our social structure trembles with 
affright at the bare mention of communism, one of the most popular insti- 
tutions in our midst is as pure an instance of communism as ever human 
ingenuity devised. We refer to our common-school system. It was in- 
vented not only to give the State control of the children, but so arranged, 
the authors thought and its supporters teach, to force the rich through 
taxation to educa‘e the children of the poor. 

To put it in a more homely fashion, it is a process through which Jacob 
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Thomas, being with or without children, but viciously possessed of property, 
shall be made to educate the children of John Smith, who has virtuously a 
large family of children, and is poor. 

It is claimed that wealth owes this to the government for the protection 
which popular education gives to property: and so the government robs in 
one direction to prevent robbery in another. 

There are, however, two well-known truths that make this conclusion 
erroneous. The first is, that it is not property that pays taxes or, indeed, 
aught else, but labor. It is through labor that all values are developed. 
The other truth, not so generally recognized, but yet a truth, is that educa- 
tion does not make property more secure. On the contrary, it adds to the 
insecurity complained of. 

Instead, then, of having the rich pay for the education of the poor, the 
wage-worker not only pays for the so-called education of his own children, 
but that of his more fortunate neighbor. This is so evident, when once 
seen, that it is not necessary for us to offer any argument in its support. 
Law-makers have, for a thousand years, been elaborating laws through 
which capital in lands, tenements, and other forms of fixed values shall be 
made pay its share of the public burthen. They are no nearer the desired 
end than when they began. It is a vain attempt to reverse the pyramid 
and make the base stand on the apex. 

The other error is not so patent. It comes of confounding intelligence 
with the popular process of education. If the mass of men could, through 
any process, be made more intelligent, we are prepared to admit that there 
would be a moral gain. The gain, however, would not be so positive or 
so great as many believe. Intelligence is not necessarily moral, nor is 
morality necessarily intelligent. The rulesthat govern moral conduct are 
few and simple, and, after all, it is more a matter of training and babit, 
more the result of kindly feeling and religious belief, than any intellectual 
process based on an accumulation of facts. 

This grows plainer as we look more carefully into this thing called pepu- 
lar education and realize its constituent parts. The true definition of 
education is, that exercise and development of the intellectual faculties 
which teaches and trains the mind to think. This presupposes intellectual 
faculties. They are not general. The inequality, in this respect, of the 
human family is well marked and universally recognized. Through all the 
avocations of life, we find here and there at long intervals men so blessed 
in this respect that the masses look up to them, select them to be teachers 
and leaders. It is the foundation of our hero-worship, and formulates 
the habits on which we live socially and politically. 

The popular idea of the common school is not this. It is based on a 
proposition that the masses can be educated ; that is, taught to think. This 
conclusion is got at through a most ludicrous process. The mind is re- 
duced toa memory. Facts are crowded into the pupil, and as the facts 
accumulate the education is supposed to proceed, and in possession of 
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these facts the graduate comes forth the superior of Plato, Bacon, or 
Herbert Spencer. 

This is simply an idiotic exercise of the memory, and as the memory 
grows perfect the intellectual faculties weaken and disappear. It is now 
recognized by the more thoughtful that an abnormal memory is evidence 
of idiocy. The net result, then, of all the labor is to graduate a learned 
The proof of what we assert is found in the result after the pedagogues 
have completed their work. The millions are considered taught ; the masses 
take the level of unthinking multitudes, and look about among themselves 
for their teachers and leaders. The schoolmasters have held all to a dead 
level; but once out in the world, and nature asserts her rights, and the 
truly educated, the strong minds that have taught themselves to think, 
move to the front and take command. 

If this thing were harmless, we could be content to let the popular craze 
wear itself out. But it is not harmless. In our insane desire to have this 
monstrous system prevail, let the cost be what it may, we lose sight of the 
grave fact that, while we cannot educate the people, we can train the people 
up to that moral condition so necessary to a safe and healthy condition of 
a Christian community. 

In our idiotic belief that in a cultivation of the memory we are elevat- 
ing and purifying the mind, we make our schools not only godless but 
positively immoral, for the untrained mind is trained in iniquity. And 
this pernicious result is strengthened by another crotchet of the popular 
mind—the habit we have fallen into of regarding the human race asa 
continuous whole instead of being the individual. We fail to realize that 
when one is born the world begins, and wheu one dies the world ends. We 
are like the notes of the piano: each key has its own separate and distinct 
sound, and while they may be made to harmonize with each other, the 
melody that melts through a flute or flows in endless eddies from a 
violin can never be reached. That government approaches human per- 
fection which cares for the citizen and not the majority; and that moral 
religious training given us by our Saviour is the watchful care of the one 
soul. To this end the Church was organized: to this end was marriage in- 
stituted and made sacred. This means the home—the only school, public 
or private, that has an unalloyed good in its composition. 

The wrong being done our people cannot be overestimated. The child 
in being put to school has been expelled from home. The parent is taught 
that the State has intervened and relicved God’s responsible agent of all 
responsibility. This strikes a death-blow at the agency for good found in 
the parent. We all recognize the fact that from the home comes all that 
is sound in the State. By the hearth-stone grow, not only moral impulse, 
but true religion and all the patriotism that gives a love of country, and 
stability and power to the State. Anything, then, that saps the founda- 
tions of the household takes from under us the solid earth. This, we 
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maintain, is what our common-school system as now organized and con- 
trolled is doing. 

We trust our readers will be patient with us. We know that we are 
touching on a tender subject. There is a religious feeling injected into the 
craze that makes many men wild and unreasonable the moment the system 
is criticised. We appreciate and partake of the sentiment born in us 
through many generations of a struggle against the tyranny ever found in 
a union of Church and State. Our blessed Saviour saw this when He laid 
down that line of demarcation between the two when he said: ‘‘ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s ; and to God the things that are God’s.” 
We not only say that we are opposed to governmental interference with 
religion, but we go a step farther, and, to make the line between Church 
and State yet more distinct, we assert that government has nothing to do 
with the morals of its people. Government is an expression of justice, as 
seen and felt in restraining through punishment the overt act of injustice. 
Morality and religion are so interwoven that they cannot well be separated, 
and the man who claims the political machine to be a great moral engine 
gives away all that our Christ commanded and our patriotic fathers sought 
to establish in framing our Constitution. 

We hold that the morality of a people, like their religion, may be safely 
left to the Church and the home. When, therefore, the socialistic belief 
that the child belongs to the State and not to the parent prevails, not only 
the barriers but the very foundations of our social and political existence 
are broken down and in a fair way to be destroyed. 

When we assert that the State rests upon the home, we say that which 
all men save communists heartily indorse. Now, the home is founded 
mainly on the mother’s love. It is the strongest feeling given to animated 
life. We share it with the brute. It is the law of our being, and the 
source of all that is good. From the mother’s care and training come our 
physical and moral health. This is not sentiment, it is solid fact. It is 
not that poets have sung and sages taught this great truth, but there is 
not a reader of this who cannot trace back to his early home and his 
mother’s love not only all that has held him or her to moral conduct, 
but much that makes life worth living. This, that makes home 
what it is or should be, cannot be replaced by the State. The great 
infidel Robert Ingersoll retains his hold on certain thoughtless classes, 
not by his wit, which is keen, nor his eloquence, which is unquestioned, 
but because he preaches a sort of religion of home, and claims to be the 
only man, par eacellence, who loves his wife and children. 

The writer of this, when a judge, was remonstrated with for giving a 
child to a mother whom he had divorced from her husband on the ground of 
her infidelity. He made reply that the wife might be a bad woman and yet 
a good mother. Certainly there was no one to take her place. The court 
could not give the custody of the child to a man who thoughi so little of 
its welfare as to come into court and ask for a decree of divorce. The law 
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had to be obeyed, and the divorce granted; but the custody of the child 
was left to the discretion of the court, and the court considered it merciful 
to leave the child with the mother rather than give it to a father who, in 
asking for a divorce, served notice that he would marry again and give this 
unfortunate to the care of a stepmother, to torture it with the taint of its 
origin, and a conflict with the natural affection for the newly found house- 
hold and offspring. 

The New England system of common schools recognizes the communistic 
theory of right, in the State, to the child. It reduces this theory to practice 
by supplanting the parent .by the pedagogue. It teaches that to instruct 
the child is tomake it moral, and its instruction means, as we have said, an 
abnormal development of the memory. A belief in this has come to be a 
popular fetish. The man who ventures to comment on it, or offers to amend 
or improve it, is hooted down as an enemy to his country and an infidel to 
its perfection. Pulpits resourd with thanks to God for the blessings of 
free education, the press is filled with praise, while on the stump eloquent 
orators assure applauding crowds that our common-school system is the 
corner-stone of not only the great Republic, but of our social existence. 

And yet, where are we? From all this senseless noise let us turn to the 
actual situation and consult the cold, naked facts. The increase of crime 
and insanity in the United States within the last half-century is something 
appalling. They have not only kept pace with our much-vaunted prosperity, 
but have been, and are, forging ahead at a rate that fills all thoughtful 
minds with alarm. 

We cannot extend our space and burthen our brief comment with the 
statistics necessary to prove this fact, already patent to the more intel- 
ligent. Let the reader consult them for himself. He will find that the 
increase of criminals and the increase of insanity, set forth in cold figures, 
are not to be disputed or m'sunderstood. But it does not follow that these 
grave evils are to be laid to the communism of the New England common- 
school system. Perhaps not; but how much has this wonderful system 
done to arrest those evils? According to preachers, poets, editors, and 
stump orators, we are safe in leaving all to its care and keeping. It has 
certainly accomplished little in behalf of the Repubiic. Penitentiaries and 
asylums for the insane are increasing at a fearful rate; divorces follow 
fast upon the heels of marriage ; and it may safely be said that not a single 
trust-fund has been left untouched by the hand of fraud throughout the 
entire country. 

A further investigation, however, will lead us to yet another conclusion. 
The communism of the common school accompanies the evils. In those 
parts of our country where it is most rigidly enforced crime and madness 
have increased. In those sect.ons yet new to the system these ills are 
less ; and as there must be a cause for the difference, is it not safe to 
attribute it to this usurpation of the State, this insidious assault on the 
parent, and through both a weakening of religious faith and moral conduct? 
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We are well aware that, in the bigotry of belief that hedges about this 
system, there is no toleration for comment or criticism, and no room for 
amendment. To add to this, immense sums of money are involved; 
for while the State is keenly alive to the education of the people, and 
furnishes, with the greatest liberality, school-houses and pedagogues, it is 
strangely oblivious to the demana for books and stationery. In this supply 
lies two-thirds of the vociferous praise and vindictive support of the 
system. As the late Colonel Sellers was wont to say, ‘‘There’s millions 
in it.” 

ABOUT THE BALLOT. 


WE have a growing number of earnest reformers who seek to better the 
machinery of elections by throwing about the ballot-box certain precau- 
tions, legally enacted, that will make the purchase of votes and the in- 
timidation of voters more difficult. The trouble, however, is not in the 
vote, but the voter. If the one is corrupt, there is no legal process known 
to law-makers that will purify the other. If a man holds his vote in the 
light of property and knows of a purchaser possessed of means, it is ex- 
‘tremely difficult to keep the parties apart or prevent the sale. 

This, however, does not apply to that well-known evil of undue influence 
on the part of party leaders, or ‘* strikers,” as they are called. Those par- 
tisans are reinforced by men who have others in their employ dependent 
on such employers for a living, and of course possessed of an influence 
calculated to control the vote of the dependent, whether such voting is in 
accordance with the wishes or conscience of the voter or not. 

We know, for example, that in the late canvass every capitalist with his 
investment depending for its profit on the success of the Republicans took 
pai 's to inform his workmen that unless Harrison were elected the works 
could not continue, and they. the laborers, would be discharged and left 
to starve. He was animated in this only by the highest philanthropic 
motives, not by any wish to influence the votes of his laborers. 

Now, tie operatives were intelligent enough to laugh at this, but they 
were well aware of what he meant, and that was to inform them of his 
wishes; and as he had it in his power to know how each voted, it was as 
much as each man’s place was worth to vote the Democratic ticket. That 
there might be no mistake about this. the few who ventured to disobey 
this champion boss were soon disposed of. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the smoke continued to pour up and out of the chimneys until an 
unfortunate wheat deal at Chicago sent the head centre of the attempted 
corner to the penitentiary, and made this capitalist who thus sought to 
intimidate his laborers quite fit for the same locality. 

If some process of voting, whether Australian or not, could be devised 
to end this ‘‘ bulldozing,” as it is popularly called, it would be an excel- 
lent reform. It would also go far towards weakening the blind adhesion 
to political organizations. Many men are heid to this more by association 
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and that lack of independence necessary to a severance of old ties. This 
denies the voter the right to scratch his ticket when he finds a name on it 
that he knows to be that of a man he cannot approve and ought not to vote 
for. To keep abreast of his party he must vote ‘the ticket, the whole 
ticket, and nothing but the ticket.” The leaders and their lieutenants, as 
the machine stands, have it in their power to spot and expose anyone ven- 
turing to break over the line and obey his own will. 

This is the power, well recognized, which makes the nominating caucus 
the government. The right to vote carries with it to each voter a right to 
a candidate of his own selection. As the matter stands, in fact, he comes 
to the polls and has presented to him generally two tickets. It is claimed 
that he can vote one or the other, or, as it is called, vote in the air. The 
fact is he has no such choice. The despotic power of party discipline 
holds him firmly to the ticket his party has put in nomination. Our ballot, 
that is claimed to be secret, is open as the day. Every vote is counted and 
every voter known, and to make assurance doubly sure the polls are 
guarded by both parties, and the noble citizen runs the gauntlet through 
double lines of detestable township or ward politicians, potent for mischief 
in their sneers and jeers, and, if need be, ready with dirty fists or clubs, - 
sometimes revolvers, to back the edict of the party. 

Through this process a majority is supposed to govern. The practical 
fact is that a small minority, and that made up of the worst element, holds 
sway. The nominating caucus is composed of men who work for pay, and 
put in nomination the political aspirants corrupt enough to purchase their 
positions. The more decent class of our citizens avoid the primaries. 
They well know that to control them means a corrupt use of money, or 
a fight wherein victory is as fatal as defeat. In the rural districts the 
farmer is called to leave his plough and ride from one to three miles. and 
lose a day’s work, for the privilege of being controlled by a small political 
bunco-steerer to the support of some aspirant to office who has the fellow 
in his pay. If the farmer differs from Mary’s little lamb in not being 
white as snow, he resembles that poetic pet in his amiable docility. The 
caucus is composed of a mere corporal’s guard from the army of voters. 
In the towns and cities the element is so brutal, impudent, and active that 
decency shrinks from a mere contact, let alone a contest in which decency 
will have its hat mashed over its eyes, its nose bloodied, and its body 
bruised. In ward and township these able manipulators are not the 
majority, as we have said, and yet they rule with a despotic brutality that 
makes the kingdom of Dahomey a liberal government in comparison. 

Now, as we have said, if some legalized process could be devised through 
which the ballot could be made safe and secret, a deadly blow would be 
given to the caucus. As it is, the managers buy a few and intimidate the 
many. The basis of such reform, however, rests on the entire machine 
being paid for by the government. Tickets should be printed and furnished 
free on the demand of any ten men claiming to be a party with candidates 
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to be voted for. Economy in this direction has costly results. On the 
plea of legitimate expenditures large sums are collected, and the people 
debauched. Any use of money other than that by the government 
should not only work a forfeiture of office, but open the penitentiary to 
the voter. 

The truth is, however, that to make this reform effectual it must be 
thorough and radical. The one great evil in our way is in our frequent 
elections. The insane effort to apply the ballot to every office has so 
multiplied elections that it is impossible for a man to give attention to one- 
half, and follow his business so as to support his family. The average citi- 
zen is forced to leave the filling of office to the professionals, vulgarly 
called ‘‘ bummers” in town, and ‘‘ gutter-snipes ” in the country. We have 
not only cheapened the suffrage and thereby cheapened office for the repre- 
sentative who represents, but we have degraded the civil service until it is 
more of a disgrace than an honor to be an official. 

That sort of reform which compromises with wrong is worse than none. 
To be effective, reform must be radical. Chucking a boulder in a rut of a 
bad road makes the highway the more impassable. The rut itself must be 
eliminated before repairs can be said to have a foundation. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


THE political battle has been fought. We can look calmly over the field, 
estimate the causes that led to the result, and to some extent forecast the 
future. The Republican party had no uncertain triumph. Since the day 
when Greeley was defeated by Grant there has been no such overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Electoral College for a Republican candidate. Even 
without the vote of New York General Harrison would have been elected. 
The line of the ‘‘ solid South ” has been broken by West Virginia joining 
the Republican column. and Delaware for the first time in her history 
elects a Republican legislature. Both Houses of Congress will undoubtedly 
be Republican, so that there can be no shifting of responsibility for bad 
legislation. The defeat of the Democrats is clear, clean-cut, decisive, 

It looks at first blush a temporary triumph for protection as against free 
trade. There is no mistaking the fact that the country in a four months’ 
campaign could not be educated to give up ideas which had been advanced 
by leading statesmen of both parties for the past twenty years, and which 
met but very feeble protests from true Democrats. The protection fetich 
has been shattered, but not overturned from its shrine. The result shows 
the folly of half-hearted campaigns. Even the very authors of the Mills 
bill. filled with fearful tales of the New York workingman’s aversion to 
free trade, when they came to the metropolis, instead of avowing that they 
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proposed gradually to remove all restrictions upon our commerce with the 
world, began to apologize for their position, and to protest that they were 
not engaged in a free-trade campaign. Mr. Cleveland could not have been 
worse beaten had the fight been openly made for the abolition of all duties 
whatsoever and the closing of every custom-house. But those who think 
with the New York Swn that we have had the last of an ‘educational 
campaign” very much deceive themselves. What could not be done in 
four months may be achieved in four years. The free-trade fight is on, 
and it is not at all impossible that Grover Cleveland may yet be the stand- 
ard-bearer in a victorious campaign for human rights against combined 
monopolies. Other reasons for the Democratic defeat were: the greed of 
local halls for petty patronage, divisions among the Democrats of New 
York City over the mayoralty, jealousies of rival bosses in King’s County, 
the free use of money by the Republicans, especially in Indiana, and the 
superior management of the Republican leaders, who were at least honest- 
ly fighting for what they believed in. 

The longest session Congress ever held closed on October 20th, having 
lasted 821 days. Its most interesting features were the tariff discussion 
and the unparalleled deadlock in the consideration of the direct-tax bill. 
With the short session which begins on December 4th the present Demo- 
cratic ascendancy will come to an end, as the Republicans will have a good 
working majority of at least thirteen in the Fifty-first Congress. 

The diplomatic world is laughing at Lord Sackville for his foolishness in 
falling into a Republican trap, and his summary dismissal by President 
Cleveland. In answer to an unknown correspondent in California, the 
English minister wrote expressing his views as to the pending Presidential 
election—a thing in violation of all diplomatic custom. The letter was 
published and used as a campaign document. President Cleveland at 
once demanded his recall, and Lord Salisbury not acting with sufficient 
promptness, the unlucky minister was given his passport on October 30th. 

England and Germany are contending for supremacy in East Africa, 
the latter by bombarding the natives of Zanzibar into submission, and the 
former by the peaceful methods of trade. Portugal is to join England 
and Germany in a naval blockade of Zanzibar to suppress slave-dealing, 
and the Pope has sent $60,000 to Cardinal Lavigerie for the same purpose. 
The Cardinal is raising a volunteer corps with which to fight the slave- 
dealers of Central Africa. The Congo Free State, the only absolute free- 
trade country in all the world, is being rapidly opened. The first section 
of the trans-African railway, from St. Paul de Loanda to Ambaca, has 
been completed. Stanley has been heard from indirectly, but the news 
is eleven months old and his present position is unknown. 

Russia came near losing her ruler in a railway accident not far from 
Tiflis on October 29th. As the Czar and Ozarina were returning from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea, the train left the railsand was wrecked. Twenty- 
one persons were killed and thirty-seven injured, but the Czar escaped 
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with a slight injury to his foot. Balkan questions still cloud the political 
horizon. Austria is contemplating the occupation of Servia, a step which 
would be followed immediately by Russia occupying Bulgaria. King 
Milan has got his divorce from Queen Natalie. He pointed out to the 
Metropolitan of the Servian Church that the sovereign of course was 
superior to all law in such little matters as marriage-ties, and the Metro- 
politan obediently issued a decree granting the divorce. Queen Natalie 
has appealed to the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople. Meanwhile Rou- 
mania is trying an experiment in self-government, having introduced a 
system of elections for members of a Chamber of Deputies, for which all 
citizens paying taxes are electors. 

Emperor William has returned from his junketing tour. His reception 
by the Italian people was enthusiastic, but his interview with the Pope 
was hardly a love feast. Pope aud Kaiser met face to face for the first 
time since Henry IV. of Germany did penance at Canossa before Gregory 
Hildebrand in 1077. A curious incident that happened just after the Em- 
peror’s visit was the breaking out of a fire in a wing of the Quirinal, in 
which the pontifical escutcheon wtlixed to the palace was burned. Another 
historical event occurred on October 17th, when Hamburg joined the Ger- 
man customs union, giving up its privileges as a free port. Bismarck's 
policy proved stronger than that of the free-traders in the Reichstag, and 
German custom-houses now cast their shadows on the waters of the Elbe. 

In France the government proposals for a revision of the constitution 
seem to be in a fair way towards adoptiov. They include a fixed term for 
the ministers and curtailment of the Senate’s powers. The senators oppose 
the plan, not caring to be ‘* revised” out of their privileges. The Haytien 
republic has nearly finished its revolution. General Salomon, the exiled 
president, died in Paris on October 19th, and General Télémaque was killed 
in an attack on Port au Prince. The only other candidate for the presi- 
dency, General Francois Denys Légitime, was elected by the National 
Assembly on October 17th. The efforts of Manitoba to reach a foreign 
market without being subjected to the odious monopoly of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway may have serious consequences. The Province is building 
a railway to connect with the American lines, and the Canadian Pacific 
refuses to let them cross their tracks. Both sides threaten to fight. 

Business is quiet but steady. Wall Street sharpers are anticipating a 
boom, as it is not“expected that the new administration will do anything 
to hurt the monopolies. The shares of those trusts listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange—American Cotton Oil trust and Chicago Gas trust— 
have advanced in price. ‘‘Old Hutch” of Chicago is said to be engineer- 
ing a corner in December wheat and January pork. Mr. Jobn Taylor, of 
Chicago, who lost his fortune in ‘‘ Old Hutch’s” last corner, shot himself 
in a railway train while travelling from Paris to Marseilles, making the 
second suicidal crime attributable to this commercial freebooter. The 
investigation of the will of Mrs. Stewart, who was left a fortune of twenty- 
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five million dollars by her husband, and died ten years afterward in debt 
over one million to her friend, ex-Judge Hilton, who managed her estate, is 
developing a remarkable system of book-keeping. All her investments 
ceased to pay, and her adviser even charged interest for her husband’s 
funeral expenses. The directors of the Richmond Terminal Company have 
obtained control of the Georgia Central Railroad, with seven thousand 
miles of track and $9,000,000 gross earnings, and its ocean steamship line 
of ten steamers, plying between Savannah, Baltimore, New York, and Bos- 
ton. Half the South is thus put under one gigantic railroad monopoly. 

London has been startled by another horrible murder in Whitechapel, 
the ninth committed by an unknown assassin. All the victims have been 
unfortunate women of the streets, and all have been horribly butchered. 
The criminal record is enlarged by the flight of City Treasurer Thomas 
Axworthy of Cleveland, Ohio, who was nearly a million dollars short in 
his accounts, and whose defalcation temporarily bankrupted the city. 

An accident which proves the value of water-tight compartments oc- 
curred on November 10th near Sandy Hook. The Umbria had just begun 
her voyage to Queenstown when she ran across the freight steamer J beria 
during a fog, cutting her in two. Both parts of the J beria floated away 
and kept above water for hours, allowing the rescue of all hands. Not so 
lucky was the Russian steamer Archangel, Which collided with the Glas- 
gow steamer Neptune in Christiana Bay on October 19th, losing her captain 
and seventeen of the crew. Another steamer disaster was the burning of 
the Ville de Calais, owing to an explosion of petroleum gas while in port 
at Calais. Over a dozen lives were lost. As an excursion train was re- 
turning from the fétes at Naples, a landslide occurred, crushing the train, 
and killing ninety persons and wounding seventy. By an explosion in a 
mine at Frontenac, Kansas, one hundred and eighty persons were buried, 
not more than fifty of whom were taken out alive. <A similar explosion 
occurred in the Campagnac coal-pit, Aveyron, France, in which eighty 
miners were killed. Yellow fever still lingers in Florida. It has claimed 
384 victims out of a total of 4,469 cases up to November 10th. 

The theatrical season thus far is somewhat dull. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘*Yeomen of the Guard” was brought out at the New York Casino about 
a week after its production in London, and met with no better success. 
The lively sparkle of ‘‘ Pinafore” and ‘‘ Patience” is missing. London 
has a new playhouse, the Shaftesbury Theatre, opened on October 20th 
with ‘‘As You Like It.” New-Yorkers feel a pardonable pride in the 
success of the ‘‘Giants” in obtaining the League baseball championship. 
Starting third in the race, they obtained first place in the last week in 
July and held it until the end. Sporting men have been wondering at the 
remarkable jump of Steve Brodie from the Poughkeepsie bridge into the 
Hudson River, a distance of 212 feet. Mr. Richard K. Fox, by an offer of 
$500 and a gold medal, incited this foolhardy attempt, but the boy escaped 
with slight injuries. Two other Foxes, the famous sisters who forty years 
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ago founded spiritualism, have created a sensation by telling how they 
humbugged people into believing what they now style a monstrous imposi- 
tion. An attraction for lovers of art have been the paintings of Vasili 
Verestchagin, the Russian artist, which are being exhibited in New York. 
Critics pronounce them marvels of strength in delineation, but a little too 
realistic for the most refined taste. 

Four well-known journalists have diced during the month: Joseph 
M. Levy, proprietor of the London Daily Teleyruph, who died on October 
12th; ‘‘Long” John Wentworth, an old journalist, but best known in 
Chicago politics, whose career closed on October 16th; Colonel R. M. Pul- 
sifer, former owner of the Boston Herald, who committed suicide on Octo- 
ber 19th; and Napoleon N. Thieblin, a New York financial writer, who 
died of consumption on November ist. The obituary record is also aug- 
mented by the death at Tashkend of Colonel Nicholas Prejevalski, the 
famous Russian explorer, just as he was about to start on an exhibition to 
Thibet. 


REVIEWS. 


History of Tennessee.—The Making of a State, by James Phelan. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—This book is to us a great delight. It illus- 
trates so clearly what we have often said, that the success of an author is 
not so much in what he has to say as in the manner of saying it. This is 
an English rendition of the French axiom that style is thought. Anyone 
‘doubting this has only to remember that Shakespeare translated to any 
other language than his own is poor stuff. We laughed ourselves into 
tears once over the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” rendered into French. The melan- 
choly Dane became a grotesque mountebank, and Shakespeare’s thoughts 
the dreariest sort of commonplace. It is the same of all. 

Now, we have had histories and histories. Those of the dull, plodding 
workers in the worm-holes of time lift out the dust, and dust it remains 
until taken in hand by genius, and the dust is changed to gold. ‘‘ The 
rank is but the guinea’s stamp”—but the stamp makes it currency, and it 
is prized as it passes from hand to hand. 

We have histories of States, we have histories of Tennessee—and they 
are too solemnly stupid, it is said, for consultation. The consultations are 
so rare that moth, mold, and mildew eat in and destroy them unmolested 
We are erecting at an immense expense a huge building at Washington to 
hold the bound commonplaces of authors. How much better it would be 
to have a commission of good fellows go through and consiga to the 
flames, or to the Young Men’s Christian Association, or the common- 
achool libraries, all the unreadable books! What a bonfire we should have 
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of histories alone! The dry theological husks of learning would give 
Satan material for his furnaces for some days. 

To return to our mutton—and it is tender, appetizing, digestible mutton. 
We have had histories of States and histories of Tennessee. They are all 
full of solid facts. Yet if a man can be found who will make affidavit 
that he has read any one of them with comfort to himself, we shall doubt 
his sanity or his truthfulness. Here is a young man, and a Member of 
Congress at that, who takes the same dry bones of fact, and through the 
magic touch of his pen, lo! the old skeletons take on flesh, drink in life, 
aud through the roseate atmosphere of romance the records are fascinat- 
ing, and one closes the book with the feeling that pervades our being at 
the close of a grand opera well rendered, when in the silence the feelings 
yet vibrate like the waves of the sea when the winds that have vexed them 
are still. 

For the first time we waken to the fact that the earlier settlers of Ter- 
nessee were not common people. As a well-painted landscape is more 
prized than the real view, because of the art, so Mr. Phelan has given us 
a local coloring that makes these hardy pioneers picturesque and poetic. 
They make a charming background for such men as John Sevier, Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, Daniel Boone, Sam Houston, and other noted 
characters who toiled and wrought, killed and got killed, while the State 
was forming. 

Mr. Phelan tells us in his charming way of the struggles and hardships, 
the wanton wrongs and wars, until the forests were felled, the swamps 
drained. fields opened, highways and railroads built, and the wilderness 
changed in less than three generations to farms and villages, where the 
busy hum of human life took the hearing from the cry of wild beasts, the 
yell of Indians, and the sharp crack of the murderous rifles in the hands 
of robbers. 

Our space will not permit our giving much of this fascinating volume. 
The author seeks to rescue Jchn Sevier from an undeserved oblivion. At 
the same time he relegates that historic myth Daniel Boone to his deserved 
contempt as a land-shark and speculator. It is a great comfort to find a 
man of genius and a student withal going through these sham gods of the 
past, and puncturing their bran-stuffed bodies until they collapse into 
insignificance. What a task some iconoclast of the future will have among 
our war heroes of the late armed conflict ! How the great generals whose 
fame, like kites, has been made of newspapers, will tumble from their 
pedestals, while the real heroes are lifted into place! 

We give space to give one extract not only as an example of our author's 
style, but for the facts he narrates. Speaking of the early Methodist 
Church of Tennessee and its pioneer preachers, ke says : 

‘* His manners were not polished, but they were far from rude. They were 
simple and sincere, and were filled with a real sympathy and warmed the 
hearts of his associates. He was plain of speech, however, though if he 
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‘wounded the vanity of his hearers he never wounded their sensibilities. These 
were his chief limitations: he was narrow, sectional, and bigoted, unpolished, 
beyond the grasp of any but Christian fellowship, taking a hard, austere, and 
almost terrible view of the world as it is, having real sympathy alone with the 
worl | as it shoul be or as ke would make it. Religion to him was the goal of 
existence: all other interests were greater or Iess ten:ptations that drew away 
from the path of that goal. . . . It is not a figure of spcech to say that his path 
was beset with death, aud that for months at a time the penances of a Trappist 
monastery were but as luxurics as compared to the daily trials of hunger and 
thirst and sleeplessness which fell to his lot. He would ride for days at a time, 
through any inclemency of weather, though any degree of heat or cold, to 
keep an appointment to preach the Word to those who hungered for the Lord. 
The last rain perhaps bad swept a bridge away. A tribe of hostile Indians 
were prowling through the forests which he wculd have to penctrate. A heavy 
fall of snow had obscured the trail that led through the intricacies of a swamp. 
It was doubtful if he ccu'd procure foo:! for man or beast for days, and it was 
vain to try to carry a sufficient supply. It was impossible to procure a guide 
across ‘the forks’ of some range of bills, thickly covered with ravines and 
with dangerous defiles. Starvation and all the forms of death lay thick around 
and before him, The stoutest heart might have quailed, the most unflinching 
sense of duty might have wavered. The rational mind might have justly 
demandeé a greater degree of equality between the magnitude of the thing to 
be accomplished and the difficulties and dangers attending its accomplishment. 
All these things gave him not a moment’s pause Herein was manifest the 
grandeur of the circuit rider’s character. His mind was not the mind of a 
rational man, as we estimate rationality. His profession of faith and kis wish 
for salvation were sincere to the full extent of their importance as he estimated 
it. Religion was a real and a tangible thing to him The simple, unhesitating 
sincerity of his faith was grand, it was wonderful, it was sublime. . . . He 
merged the individual completely in the work, be lost all sense of personal 
interest in the craving to advance the interests of others. He was willing to 
mcet death for the attainment of the smallest of the tasks set before him. He 
was willing to forego all personal comfort as a part of the daily life of which 
hunger and thirst were the inci lents. Luxury he had never known orseen. . . . 
As the Church increased in numbers and influence, the pioneer of religion, the 
one who had hewn for it a way through the primeval forests, either pushed 
forward with the advance line of civilization or yiclded to the mellowing in- 
fluence of a more genial state of socicty. As villages developed into towns 
with souls enouzh to repay an exclusive charge, the saddle-bags and the saddle 
were exchanged for a settled habitation. Sometimes be married, and from the 
first, marriage had practically destroyed his usefulness as an itinerant. He is 
now familiar te us only in tradition. The discipline of Conference assignments 
of duty, which carry with them change of habitation, still suggests his noble 
activity in the early days of Tennessee history.” 


And yet, remembering the self-devotion, the sacrifices, the fervor and 
force of this religious enthusiasm, how little trace was left. The religion 
of Tennessee to-day is farther removed from the teachings of those early 
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martyrs to what they believed the cause of God than were the Indians they 
cared little for, or. the rough settlers they sought so fervently to convert. 
There is no trace of Indian or settler, nor the remotest vestige of the religion 
these preachers so earnestly taught. This because it was the religion of 
dogmas, founded upon the vengeance of God as they saw it in the chronicles 
of the Hebrews. ‘They carried what Burns called ‘: tyding o’ damnation ;” 
and the long-haired, hollow-eyed, hot gospeller gave vivid descriptions of 
unending torture of hell to the unbeliever. The love of God, the tender 
mercy of our blessed Redeemer, were lost in the awful vengeance of an 
offended and unforgiving Deity. 

Poor human nature, as found among those earlier settlers, was frightened. 
The historian tells us that these attacks, more on the nerves than the 
conscience, culminated at revivals in what was called the ‘‘jerks.” He 
says: ‘‘They were involuntary and irresistible. When under their in- 
fluence the sufferers would dance, or sing, or shout. Sometimes they 
would sway from side to side, or throw the head backward or forward, or 
leap, or spring. Generally those under the influence would, at the end, 
fall upon the ground and remain rigid for hours, and sometimes whole 
multitudes would become dumb and fall prostrate. As the swoon passed 
away, the sufferer would weep piteously, moan and sob. After a while 
the gloom would lift, a smile of heavenly peace would irradiate the counte- 
nance, words of joy and rapture would break forth, and conversion always 
followed.” 

It came, in time, to be observed. that this conversion affected only the 
converted member’s manner. To be very serious and sad, to have profanity 
give place to prayers, made the substance of the process through which 
one escaped eternal punishment after death. Faith that is simply a long- 
ing for life was confounded with belief that, having its base in evidence, is 
entirely beyond the control of the would-be believer. The whole theological 
affair touched the moral conduct of the true believer only slightly. Life 
was harder in the Church than out of it. Charity, the love of one’s neigh- 
bor, the forgiveness of sins on the part of the member—how could he 
forgive when his God would not forgive ?—all gave way to a loud assertion 
of total depravity in the convert, and a profound belief in the dogmas. 
It was not long before these settlers observed that in dealing with a class- 
leader they had to be more cautious and guarded against being cheated 
than in like transactions with the godless. 

However, those simple souls upon the border did not differ much from 
our humanity of to-day. Poor human nature is prone to love in the form 
itself the object for which the form was created. The white-chokered leader 
of Sunday-schools who flees to Canada with the cash of the bank where 
he was cashier is no more of a hypocrite than the president and directors. 
Religion to all these is one thing, moral conduct quite another. They are 
on a par with the bandit of Italy who hears mass, goes to confession, and 
has prayers said in his behalf before going out to rob and murder. Nor do 
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they differ from the committee of negroes that waited on their white 
preacher and begged him to stop for one Sunday talking about lying and 
stealing, and’*‘ gib ’em one day ob good ole-fashioned glory-to-God relig- 
ion.” 


Men and Measures of Half a Century, by Hugh McCulloch (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons).—Here is a name that will loom up in the hereafter as that of 
one of the ablest financiers given our country. It is lost now in the yet 
lingering glare and blareof war, where little men, magnified by newspapers 
to gigantic generals, famous for the wanton slaughter of their own men, 
absorb public attention. 

Mr. McCulloch was called to the Secretaryship of the Treasury by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and continued there by Lincoln’s suczessor, Andrew John- 
son. It was the hard task of Mr. McCulloch to rectify the errors of Salmon 
P. Chase. This great man had won success for the government in the war 
with the South on his financial blunders. Finding capital so unpatriotic 
that it would loan the government no money so long as the conflict was in 
doubt, Chase appealed to the people, and made his loans from them in the 
shape of promises to pay in the currency. While the soldiers in the field 
and the average citizen took a patriotic pride in accepting this currency at 
par, the financiers were as busy as Satan in depreciating it, until the Sec- 
retary was driven to buying up those money-getters. They drove a hard 
bargain with the oppressed Secretary, afd this bargain ended in turning 
over a large part of the fiscal agency of the government, and all the cur- 
rency, to nearly two thousand corporations. 

When Mr. McCulloch took the portfolio of the Treasury our financial 
condition was most deplorable. The land was flooded with an irredeemable 
currency, and the source of credit being thus poisoned, all business was 
mere gambling. To understand this, one has to remember that in the first 
year of the war a tariff on imports was enacted by Congress that amounted 
at first to prohibition. In thus closing the door against foreign capitalists 
the government raised the prices of all manufactured goods against itself. 
The evil did not end here. As a purchaser of supplies in a paper cur- 
rency for a million of wasteful and extravagant men in the field, the gov- 
ernment again augmented prices to its own hurt. After the battle of 
Gettysburg, when the timid capital felt that it was safe,“not to help an im- 
poverisbed government, but to make investments, bonds were taken, paid 
for in the depreciated currency—and when the war ended, a subsidized Con- 
gress, leaving the loan in the shape of currency made by the people to take 
care of itself, enacted that these bonds, bought in currency, should be re- 
deemed, capital and interest, in gold. 

This was the situation that faced Mr. McCulloch when sworn in office as 
Secretary of the Treasury. He was selected by President Lincoln, and con- 
tinued in office by Andrew Johnson. A more admirable appointment 
could not have been made. Hugh McCulloch is not osly a remarkable 
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man, but one singularly well adapted to the position assigned him. An 
eminently handsome man, he carried a large, healthy brain on a trunk 
capable of great endurance. It was health, good health, throughout. To 
a keen, sensitive intellect he adds a calm, dispassionate temperament 
and the highest courage. Although modest in manner and reticent in 
speech, his very presence commanded respect among his opponents, such 
as all positive characters possess; while his friends felt that their cause, 
Whatever it might be, was safe in his hands. ‘lrained a banker, he had 
made a success of his banking ; aud while possessed of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the details of his business, he had also a philosophical knowledge’ 
of the science. This is a rare combination. 

‘* How little those people know. of their own business!” said Salmon P. 
Chase to Mr. Ricbard B. Pullen, of Cincinnati, after a meeting of bankers 
the able Secretary of the Treasury had called for consultation. It was 
well for the bankers that such was and is their condition. ‘They are prac- 
tical men—that is, men who accept the fact as they see it, without bothering 
their brains as to the reason for it. Th2 business man who sends an order 
through the telegraph or telephone does not stop to consider what strange 
agency he is using. If he did, he would not only have his mind taken from 
his avucation, but lose the chance of a deal in the market. The mind given 
to and capable of study is one given to dreaming. not acting. 

The vast debt owing the people by the government in the shape of cur- 
rency presented to Secretary McCulloch his first problem that had to be 4. 
solved before credit could be restored and business again put on a sound, 
healthy basis. He had the advautage of knowing clearly and precisely 
the work before him. It was the error of the day, as it is the error now, 
to confound currency with money. By money is meant the great measure 
of value in gold and silver coin determined on by trade and accepted the 
world over since trade first began. Currency, on the contrary, is that 
form of credit used in paper to facilitate exchange. Now, trade calls for 
a certain amount of this, not so large as is popularly supposed, but fluctu- 
ating in quantity as trade makes its demand. Gold and silver cannot be 
relied on for this purpose, for their intrinsic value, which makes them a 
measure of value, forbids. This measure of value, like that of the yard as 
to length, and the pound as to weight, becomes an abstract idea. When 
one seeks to purchase a pair of shoes, aud the shoemaker says that their 
price is five dollars, one may pay for them five bushels of wheat; so that 
on both sides a value is got at that facilitates the exchange. If currency 
is used, it, too, has the same nature—with this fact added: the intrinsic } 
value of the paper promise to pay coin lies in the credit of the man, cor- 
poration, or government issuing the promise. 

‘*Tf a man fall down a steep place,” said the Hon. Tom Benton, ‘‘ and 
get killed with a gold dollar in his pocket, and his bones be found a 
hundred years after, they will be worth the dollar. If, however, he has 
a promise to pay a dollar, he has that which depends for value on a board 
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of directors sitting around a mahogany table. It may be worth a dollar 
and it may be worthless.” 

This disposes of the fiat money. We cannot create something out of 
nothing by act of Congress. When the government issues its paper, it cuins 
its credit into currency. Its value, if it has any, lies in that. 

Now, when Secretary McCulloch took command of the Treasury De- 
partment the credit of the government was at a heavy discount, and 
getting less every hour. The only class at the North that doubted the 
ability of the government to maintain itself in the War of Secession was 
the moncyed class, and this class continued to decry the credit of the gov- 
ernment long after the war had been brought to a successful conclusion. 
This, because the condition of discredit was a source of income. They who 
had refused to fetch out their money-bags to aid the government when the 
roar of the first artillery was throbbing along the halls of the Capitol, now 
sought to fatten on its distress. 

Hugh McCulloch found the government financially aground like a 
stranded whale, with sharks eating in at one end, and vultures and wolves 
at the other. 

Aud yet all the vast powers of the government are given to the aid and 
support of this class from which come the sharks, buzzards, and wolves. 

The new Secretary had this class to contend with; and he had another in 
the form of politicians, the representatives of the people that represented 
everything but the people’s patriotism. Mr. McCulloch knew that to 
restore credit and redeem our currency the volume must be contracted. 
The moneyed class wanted to be let alone—it always wauts that. The 
politicians wanted more currency—or monev, as they called it. 

In addition to this trouble, the politicians of the dominant party sought 
to make a colony of the entire South, to be governed by carpet-baggers and 
bayonets, because Southern staples could thus be made to contribute to 
Northern capital. and the ignorant plantation negroes could be used to 
keep that party in power. In this way half our territory and the most 
valuable of our products were paralyzed. 

Fortunately for the country, President Johnson got into a row with both 
capitalists and politicians. Asa poor white of the South, he hated wealth; 
as a Southerner, he hated Northern politicians. An ignorant, vicious sort 
of a man, Johnson was obstinate and courageous. It was, however, a sort 
of moral courage—if we may use such a term in this connection. Probably 
his nerve had been demoralized by his intemperate habits. It is true that 
the man who in the Senate defied the fierce slave-holders was the man whom 
Gencral Don Carlos Buell cowed at Cincinnati, and who ordered the un- 
fortunate and innocent Mrs Surratt to be hanged within twenty-four honrs, 
with the recommendation to mercy of the court that condemned her before 
him, and the shrieks of her agonized daughter ringing in his ears. 

Be all that as it may, Andrew Johnson, cutting loose from Congress and 
the moneyed class, took the executive government into his own hands. Few 
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of us realize what a tremendous power is this government of ours. The 
framers of it made it so, to guard against the people in whose behalf it was 
created. The politicians in Congress saw this, and sought to free themselves 
of Johnson through impeachmeut. They charged him with selecting his 
cabinet. The charge was absurd, and failed; and while Johnson, with little 
dignity and less success, went on fighting politicians, Secretary McCulloch 
used the power given him to contract our currency, restore our credit, 
and put the country once more on the road to honest trade and its high 
prosperity. 

No one, however, must open Hugh McCulloch’s book with any hope of 
finding therein a history of this financial crisis and his part in the restora- 
tion to honor we enjoyed. The author is a modest man, and leaves to 
others the truth and the praise the truth awards him. 

There is a more serious objection to the work, and that comes of Mr. 
McCulloch’s marked ignorance of men. While clear-sighted and pro- 
found in his knowledge of great economic subjects, he scarcely knows one 
man from another, save as they are labelled and described by popular ex- 
pression. It is amusing to run over his list of prominent men and see 
under each, if not an official pedestal, one given by social verdict. With 
the conservatism of his temperament in his judgment of men, he seldom 
departs from the recorded estimate of the public. The most ludicrous 
instance of this is his history of Grant and his summing up of the man’s 
supposed character. It is the political fiction and newspaper lie of the day. 

From this we can turn to the views of a statesman on finance, the tariff, 
and on reconstruction with not only pleasure but profit. So far we have 
three great historical characters to record as financiers : Hamilton because 
of his luck, Chase for his blunders, and McCulloch for his ability. 


RECENT NOVELS. —The great stream that swells day by day in the form of 
prose fiction is simply appalling. It is not only the genius of to-day that has 
seized on this vehicle of thought and feeling, but the amateur pen-driver 
plunges in without hesitation. Every male citizen of these United States 
is born to hold office and edit a newspaper. Every female born under the 
stars and stripes comes into the world prepared to write a novel. No 
study, no preparation whatever is needed. When the Irishman was asked 
if he could play upon the French horn, he responded, ‘‘Shure, it looks aisy; ” 
and a love story looks so easy that every little girl is ready to produce 
one. 

Of the pile before us we of course seize first on that under the name of 
Julian Hawthorne. The admiration felt by all for the father, to say noth- 
ing of the love that yet lingers in memory for the man, makes the name of 
Hawthorne sacred. It brings to mind the noble, handsome, Casarian head 
of the master. that was made winning by the shy, gentle, and affectionate 
manner—so little understood by the many, so fascinating to the few. 
Then lived our greatest genius in the world of fiction. When one realizes 
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the nature of the material upon which he had to work, the cold, barren 
soil of New England, the hard, unsympathetic characters, with no back- 
ground of romance on which to build, the mighty power of the magician 
looms up before us. The touch of his pen wrought such strange wonders 
that the very hardness of the groundwork seemed to play into his hand, 
and from the Z7'wice-Zold Tales to that grandest of all tragedies in the 
English language, The Scarlet Letter, one is held spellbound. 

Well, it is not belittling Julian to say that it is a misfortune that he 
should be the son of his father. We read his charming stories by the light 
of a past that can never again be renewed, and all the time the memory of 
the mighty master dwarfs the work of the son. In this way I read aloud 
to my dear invalid A Dream and a Forgetting. Had there been any other 
name upon the title-page than Hawthorne, we should have been charmed 
with the book that Belford, Clarke & Co. have gotten up so beautifully. 
As it was, we could not help looking for the sunlight through rifts that, 
alas! can never come again. It is singular to note, however, the Haw- 
thornish traits that yet linger in the son. The same boldness that made 
the elder Hawthorne accept and use without hesitation the most unpromis- 
ing characters, and make them not only acceptable but attractive, belongs 
to the younger. It is this which drives him not only to depict Fairfax 
Boardwine, but to make his herosuch a weak, selfish creature. After all, he 
is only a foil to Mary Gault, and the true work in the artist lies in the 
clear yet delicate prominence he gives to his heroine. 

The charm the elder Hawthorne threw over the rocky land of New Eng- 
land is evident in the Pot of Gold, by Edward Richard Shaw (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.). Here is the barren, sandy coast, with a few rough fisher- 
men, the cold, heaving sea, enlightened by no love, but made attractive 
by the shadowy play of adventure found in piratical ships, that come and 
go as if they were phantoms of a half-forgotten past. With all the dim, 
misty character of the piratical craft, the author gives us the coast and its 
atmosphere, the rough, ignorant characters of its inhabitants, in a way to 
prove that he is an artist and has made good use of his study. To the 
average reader, as well as the more cultured, this book is very attractive. 

Edgar Saltus, whose immature book, The Truth about Tristrem Varick, 
won him wide mention as the author of a grotesque bit of immorality, 
comes to the front again in Hden, a novel published by Belford, Clarke & 
Co. There is the marked progress in this volume we prophesied in the 
young author. He has great ability, marred by certain affectations, that 
will in time, we hope, disappear. Mr. Saltus has been roughly assaulted by 
the critics. He probably deserved all that he got. We can say to him, as 
the fond parent said to his son after the youth had been kicked in the face 
by a mule, ‘‘ He will not be so handsome hereafter, but he will have more 
sense.” 

Mr. Saltus builds his novels on the French methods. His narrative and 
conversations find expression in short epigrammatic sentences. To the 
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average reader this is easy and delightful, for there is a sense of wisdom 
that to such is quitecaptivating. To the more cultured it has the effect of 
an old-fashioned corduroy road over a swamp. It simply jolts one, and 
the knowledge that the short sticks and logs cover a quagmire is not com- 
forting. The characters are nearly all alike; and their conversation so much 
so, that to a listener to one who reads aloud, omitting the names, it seems 
to be one person dealing out worldly wisdom in short, jerky sentences. 
As a specimen of style we quote: 


“Then, Miss Menemon, you must know the penalty which is paid for suc- 
cess.” He straightened himself, the awkwardness had left him, and he seemed 
taller than when he entered the room. ‘‘ Yes,” he continued, ‘* the door to 
success is very low, and the greater is he that beads the most. Let man suc- 
ceed in any one thing, and whatever may be the tactors with which that success 
is achieved, Envy will call a host of enemies into being as switUy as Cadmus 
summoned his soldiery. And these enemies will come not alune from the 
outer world, but from the ranks of his nearest, friends. Ruin a man’s home, 
he may forget it. But excel him, do him a favor, show yourself in any light 
his superior, then indeed is the affront great. Mediocrity is unforgiving. We 
pretend to admire greatness, but we isolate it and call that isolation Fame. It 
is above us ; we cannot touch it ; but mud is plentiful and that we can throw. 
And if no mud be at hand, we can louse that active abstraction, malice, which 
subsists on men and things No; had I an enemy I could wish him no greater 
penance than success—success prompt, vertiginous, immense! To the world, 
as I have found it, success is a crime, and its atonement, not death, but torture. 
Truly, Miss Menemon, humanity is not admirable. Men mean well enough, 
no doubt ; but nature is against them. Libel is the tribute that failure pays to 
success. If I am slandered, it is because I have succeeded. But what is said 
of my father is wholly true. He did make shoes, God bless him! and very 
good shoes they were. Pardon me for not having said so before.” 


Again, here is another character speaking, and it seems a continuation 
of what we have quoted. It is not: there are nearly a hundred pages be- 
tween the two, and a world-wide difference in sex. Now read: 


“Before I met you I thought myself in love. Oh, but I did, though. And 
it was not until after I had known you that I found that which I had taken for 
love was not love at all. ltlow did I know? Well—you see, because that is 
not love which goes. Ani that went. It was for the man I eared, not the in- 
dividual. At the time I did not understand, nor did I until you came. Truly 
I don’t see why I shoul.l speak of this. Every girl, I fency, experiences the 
same thing. But when you came life seemed larger You brought with you 
new currents. Do you know what I thought? People said I married you for 
money. I[ married you because—what do you suppose, now? Because I loved 
you? But at that time I told myself I had done with love. No, it was not 
so much for that as because I was ambitious for us both. It was because I 
thought Wall Strect too small for such as you. It was because I discerned in 
you that power which coerces men, It was because I believed in the future ; 
it was because I trusted you, Yes, it was for that, and yet this afternoon—” 
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The advance made in this brilliant book, for such it is with all its faults, 
from that grotesquely immoral work called The Truth about Tristrem 
Varick, justifies our expressed faith in the ability of Edgar Saltus. This 
novel is clearly highly dramatic and intensely interesting. There is the 
making of a foremost master of fiction in the young man when he shall 
have shaken off his affectations. 


His Way and Her Will, by Fannie Aymar Mathews (Belford, Clarke & Co.). 
—This is a vivid picture of our supposed New York social life, as seen by 
certain writers of fiction through the plate-glass window of a fashionable 
modiste in an atmosphere heavy with the cheap scents of a barber-shop. 
We are introduced to most elegant people of high birth and culture through 
many generations. The villain is a villain because he is the son of a low- 
born and base stonemason. 

We have two sorts of fiction affected mainly by our American novelists. 
One is of the English sort, not Braddon, but Trollope and Miss Austen, 
where the interest, of a mild sort, turns on the social law of caste. ‘‘ The 
hero and the heroine paddle about in the shallow sea of affection, never out 
of sight of the church-steeple,” and it is a poor plebeian girl beloved by a 
lord, or a noble lady, rich and well-born, who is sought for by a lover of 
base origin. The other, or French method, is to have the characters tossed 
upon an awful ocean of passion, where the rag of chastity is torn in 
shreds by the lurid storm. 

The novel before us is of the English class. As we have no aristocracy, 
one is created. It is, of course, one of birth. The old Knickerbockers and 
the Puritans of the Mayflower furnish the lofty pedigree, and chivalrous 
gentlemen and silken dames appear in or come out of elegant drawing- 
rooms, and love and make love in a most refine and lofty sort. 

The stories are not only imaginary, but the foundations for the same are 
of the stuff dreams are made of. There is no such social life in this land 
of ours. The aristocracy we have here is one of wealth. and of necessity 
is without culture. Money-getting, in its best aspect, is a mere instinct. 
As we have to get our living from the hard crust of earth on which we are 
born, nature has given us the instincts necessary to that living, and a man 
gathers the good things about him very much as swine seek shelter and 
make a bed before a viewless coming storm. As we cultivate the animal 
we destroy the instinct; hence it is that when a man ceases to accumulate 
anil goes to spending he loses the power of accumulation. 

’ We do not mean to say by this that a man may not, through an exercise 
of his reason, accumulate property also. The goose that flies a thousand 
miles on a line due north is emulated by the mariner, who, by the use of a 
compass, will sail with the same accuracy. But the goose carries its own 
stomach, and the sailor a rich cargo of silks and velvets. The rule, or 
rather, the law, is that when reason takes the place of instinct, the instinct 
is lost. The man who from natural impulse and motive makes his money 
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is unable to enjoy what he has made. He is a mere animal, and of these 
animals is our aristocracy made. 

When, therefore, we apply to American life the characters, motives, and 
manners of European social existence, we make an egregious blunder. 
The aristovracy of Europe, mainly of England, is not one of wealth alone, 
for many commoners are richer than their lords. Nor is it of pedigree, 
for the great majority of them are without such. It is the power of a 
hereditary class. It dominates not only the social but the political struc- 
ture as well. The lords we look up to and dwell upon, so fascinated, are 
the masters, and, relieved from the necessay toil for an existence. have time 
and means to be cultured. 

It is a class with the prestige of power. Take this away, and a lord 
would be no more than the ring-master of a circus, and not half so amus- 
ing as the clown. 

Our social aristocrats play at being such, and are ring-masters and clowns, 
admired by the ignorant and laughed at by all. 

Again, there is no class in the United States that has the leisure neces- 
sary to learn. We have no idle class. We have a continuous stream of 
would-be aristocrats, but they come and go so rapidly that no time is given 
for the cultivation of manner, nor can there be the repose necessary to 
aristocratic ways. The duration of family life on Murray Hill, or any 
other fashionable locality in New York or elsewhere, is that of the peni- 
tentiary or the car-horse—about five years. All the families change in that 
time. Whence they come they carefully conceal ; whither they go no one 
cares to learn. There are enormous fortunes made in a day, that disap- 
pear in a night. 

All the while the money-getting and -losing continue. There is no pause. 
The masculine element of such society is made up of men who carry the 
anxieties of their work into parlors and ball-rooms. The late dinners and 
later parties are frequented by fathers and brothers who know that at 
counting-rooms and offices they must be every morning by ten o'clock, to 
worry all day with an anxiety that kills. These noble scions of male 
American aristocracy carry protested notes on their dyspeptic coun- 
tenances, and the female specimens their bills for jewelry and gorgeous 
wearing apparel. The surface of the whole creation is not even good 
veneer, but the thinnest sort of a scratched varnish. 

What absurd fictions, then, are our society novels! 

We have in reality our social life, and it is of the best and highest. The 
millions of homes over the land have their comedies and tragedies well 
worth putting to record, but they are American, not European. Why 
cannot our gifted authors, such as Miss Mathews, for example, turn to 
these and give us a fiction worthy the name? The book she has given us, 
with all its defects, is entertaining. From title-page to close the interest 
in the plot and characters holds the reader who does not look too narrowly 
into the probability. 
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Of the same sort of work is the volume entitled That Girl from Tezus, 
by Jeannette H. Walworth (Belford, Clarke & Co.), an amusing story under 
a bad name. The idea is not so original, as Sancho Panza remarked, 
but what we might have met it before. The ‘‘ Fair Barbarian” who 
invades England and crops out in English novels, much to our discredit, 
and the like character from the far West who assaults fashionable life 
East, are getting to be somewhat monotonous. Society is shocked in both 
localities by the rough ways of the maiden; but as she is ever beautiful, 
rich, and shrewd, she plays a leading réle and comes out victor in the end. 
If ‘‘ Elmira does not stab that deep-dyed villain, the Count,” she cireum- 
vents him in the most adroit and unexpected manner, so that virtue 
triumphs and vice is exposed and punished. 

We cannot comprehend why it is that when a sprig of English nobility 
seeks our shores, he should always be a cad or an idiot, and in many in- 
stances blooming specimens of both. Time was when this specimen proved 
a fraud, and the so-called lord turned out a lackey. But now his ancestors 
are the real lace, but his intellect, morals, and manners are at a heavy 
discount. 

Nor is it understandable why the newly rich of the far West are such 
ignorant boors, while the same articles at the East are refined and intelleect- 
ual. We observe that the difference between the two is to have the West- 
ern man spell his words as they are pronounced, while all the correct 
spelling is given to the Eastern gentleman. This is scarcely fair to the 
citizen of means from a Texan ranch or a Nevada mine. But the dramatic 
effect is good, so we must not complain. 

Allowing for these slight defects, That Girl from Texas is a well-told 
story, and, like the preceding, His Way and Her Will, is a healthy book. 
There is nothing in either to shock even the sense of propriety, let alone 
morals, and both give evidence of a talent for story-telling that if properly 
cultivated will make the fair authors famous. 


Some years since Théophile Gautier published a strange story of trans- 
formation in which the soul of the lover was passed to the body of a hus- 
hand, an4 the inner life of the husband transferred to the body of the lover. 
Morbidly-inclined readers are referred to this ingenious but disgusting work 
for entertainment. The author of The Princess Daphne, too modest to 
put his or her name upon the title-page (Belford, Clarke & Co.), to accom- 
modate morbid readers unacquainted with French, has translated Gautier’s 
plot and adapted it to American taste by making the transferee female 
instead of the coarser sex. ‘‘ Whether it was worth while to go through 
so much for so little,” as Sam Weller’s school-boy remarked when he got 
done with the alphabet, ‘‘is a matter of taste.” We think, in the case of 
The Princess Daphne, that it was not. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BLOCK. 
‘By ALEXANDER L. KINKEaD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY BALL. 


Bit KELLar played the first fiddle and called the figures; Biind Ben- 
ner was second fiddle, and Hunch Blair blew the cornet. A curious trio 
they were. 

William Kellar had come from an Eastern city, where he had been the 
leader of a successful orchestra. The noises of the streets had proved too 
much for his sensitive hearing, and he had fled from them to the stillness 
of the forest. He lived at the foot of Coot Hill, where he was frequently 
visited by Blind Benner, a young man to whom he had taken a faucy and 
whom he taught to play on the violin. 

Blind Benner hid a Christian name, but the people of Three-Sisters did 
not know what it was, and they always spoke of him by the title his in- 
firmity suggested. 

Hunch Blair did odd jobs at the furnace store at Three-Sisters, a village 
located at the foot of a spur of the Alleghany Mountains. Only his father 
ealled Hunch by his Ciristian name. He was a mannish drawf. Some- 
where he had learned to play the cornet. 

oo were tue musicians at the Queen’s ball, and lively music they 
ayed. 
‘*Move round there, you huckleberry-huckster, and keep some sort of 
time to the music,” Bill shouted at Mrs. Wright from Tihank. 

She sold berries in their season and was a quaint character. Spurred 
by the caller’s sharp reprimand she got abead of the others, and left her 
partner before it was time to ‘‘ turn corners.” 

He was none other than the stalwart, handsome. dignified owner of the 
Three-Sister furnaces, and known to all the iron trade as Colonel Jerry 
Hornberger. He had honored the Queen's ball with his presence and was 
dancing the first quadrille with Mrs. Wright. 

“Seat your partners,” Bill snoute presently, ‘‘and give Hunch a chance 
to fill that extra lung he carries on his back.” 

The party was given in honor of Elizibeth McAnay, the Queen of the 
Block of Blazes, who had become twenty-one that day. 

Tall, strong, light-footed, and graceful, she was the best dancer in Three- 
Sisters and eagerly souzht as a partner at all the balls. Although not 
pretty, her face was full of character. Her eyes and hair, which was worn 
short, were black. Her walk was erect, and her manner regal. She was 
always grave and dignified, yet could enter heartily into tie spirit of a 
jolly occasion. However, she never lost her womanly dignity as many 
girls do at balls or parties in the country, by playing practical jokes on the 
young men; and because she would not join in such tricks. one of the girls 
had given her the nickname, ‘* The Queen of the Block.” 

“Twenty-one dances, mind,” said Bill, tuning his fiddle for the second 
dance. ‘‘ Your positions for number two. Huckleberries, you dance here 
where I can tap you with the fiddle-bow.” 

Mrs. Wright, taking a place on the floor by the side of John Gillfillan, 
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the head clerk at the furnace store, turned up her nose at Bill, and joined 
another set. 

Snap! Blind Benner broke a fiddle string, and was so grieved that he 
could not play that Bill delayed the dance uutil the string was again tuned. 

Elizabeth was dancing wiih her oldest brother Levi. Her partner in the 
first quadrille had been her aged father, who danced no more that night. 

Levi was tall and wore his hair long, falling on his shoulders. He was 
a school-teacher, and a strange combiuation of faculiies found expression 
in his methods of instruction and discipline. His smile was potent with 
his pupils. being both their reward and punishment; to the deserving it 
was a benediction, to the unfaithful it was a mocking grin, confounding 
and abasbing them. He was gallant to his sister, and walked gracefully 
through the dance with her. 

Elizabeth's partner in the third dance was Matthew McAnay, her broth- 
er, four years older than she. By occupation a wood-chopper, he was an 
active, strong man, but rather a clumsy dancer. Sometimes his face wore 
a smile similar to Levi's; to acquain.ances it was tantalizing, to strangers 
annoying 

Cassius MeAnay was Elizabeth’s partner in the fourth dance. He, too, 
was her brother, two years her senior. and much like their elder brothers. 
He was his father’s assistant in the coaling. 

After the fourth dance Jolin Gillfillan made his way along the ball-room 
to Elizabeth's side. Tue change of her manner as she accepted his arm 
for the next dance showed how welcome he was, yet they were not avowed 
lovers. He had not made his declaration, but she was expecting it that 
night. It came. yet not as she had hoped for it. 

The ball-room was along porch, which had once been the platform 
where freight was received when the Block had been a warchouse, Three- 
Sisters at that time being the terminus of a railroad. When the railroad 
was carried farther up the river, the warehouse was found to be unneces- 
sary, and Colonel Hornberger, desiring to turn it into a tenement-house, 
bought it from the railroad company. 

In it a dozen families could be comfortably accommodated, each family 
having five rooms, three upstairs and two down. The long :latform was 
divided by fences, and to each door steps led from the street. In the 
openings thus made in the floor of the platform trap-doors were fitted. 

These porches were the wash-rooms of the families; and on a Monday, 
when the washing of clothes took place, so many quarrels arose between 
the women that the house was given the nickname of the Block of Blazes. 

On the night of Elizabeth’s party there was harmony in the Block. The 
wash-tubs and benches were removed, the middle fences were taken away, 
the trap-doors were down, and the platform made a dancing-floor, which 
was lighted by candles placed in the windows, and by perforated stable- 
lanterns, swung on ropes above the heads of the dancers. 

John, or Gill, as he was called, conducted Lizzi—for that was what her 
brothers shortened her name to—to the end of the porch opposite the mu- 
sicians, who had seats raised above the floor. 

Many of the guests were grouped near this platform, gathered around 
Jacob McAnay and his wife; and Gill and Lizzi had the other end of the 

orch to themselves. She leaned over the rail and looked at a star twink- 

iug near the horizon, which was made in the West for Three-Sisters by a 
ridge that, was prce pitous and high. 

‘* Lizzi.” said Gill, ‘* will you be my wife?” 

**T will, John.” 
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The shrill voice of Bill Kellar broke upon their ears. 

‘* Cotton, Lizzi! cotton, quick! or there’ll be no more dancing here to- 
night.” 

Lizzi turned impatiently toward him. 

‘* Never mind him; he’s drunk,” said Gill. 

‘* Lizzi, the devil is here, and wants a dance, and if [ don’t get some 
cotton for my ears, I'll have to give it to him.” 

‘*T must humor him, John,” said Lizzi, and disappeared in the house. 

There she encountered Gret Reed, Seth Reed’s wife, who, knowing Bill's 
eccentricities, had gone for some cotton when he first asked for it. 

**T have it, Lizzi,” said Gret; ‘*‘ your mother told me where it was.” 

‘* Just like you, Gret; always the first to do anything that is asked.” 

Gret took the cotton to Bill, who stufled it in his ears. Then he shouted, 
‘* Partners for the fifth dance.” 

Gill led Lizzi to the floor. She was very happy, betrothed to the man 
she loved. How light her step, how graceful her movement, as the tall, 
comely girl walked through the quadrille by the side of her promised hus- 
band! 

After the dancers were seated when this quadrille was finished, Bill took , 
Hunch aside and asked: 

‘* Hunch, are you afraid of the devil ?” 

“ Ain’t afeard uv nuthin’!” 

Hunch looked it. His wrinkled old face, with its expression of cunning, 
and his disfigured form suggested that he was on intimate terms with all 
sorts of evil spirits. 

‘*The devil is here to-night, Hunch, begging me to play for him to 
dance, and I don’t want to hear him. That’s why I put the cotton in my 
ears. But I will have to play for him. He never lets me go without a 
dance when he comes around. If I refuse to play, he gives me a lower- 
region chills-and-fever that makes my bones ache and my flesh burn. 
But to-night he will have to wat until the party is over; then I will play 
for him. He will dance on the roof. When I give you the nod, just 
take your cornet, sneak up on the roof and blow a hole through him, will 
you?” 

“ «J will thet;” and Hunch jerked his head in a way that showed he in- 
tended to ventilate Satan effectively. 

When Bill returned to the musician’s stand, Blind Benner, who knew 
the mood that was upon his master, asked the privilege of playing second 
fiddle for the devil’s dance. 

‘Sorry, Benner, but Old Nick wouldn’t have it. He will dance to but 
one fiddle, and insists that I shall play it. And if he don’t get his dance 
to-night, he will give me an ague that quinine won’t cure.” 

Blind Benner looked sad. Hunch was given the privilege of driving 
Satan away; but he could not extend to his teacher, tortured into playing 
for the demoniacal dance, the sympathy of an accompanying violin. With 
a sigh, he twanged the strings of his violin to learn if they were in tune. 

The last dance was a Virginia Reel. With Colonel Hornberger as a part- 
ner, Lizzi took the head to lead off. 

When the reel was finished, the guests prepared to leave. 

‘‘Not yet,” shouted Bill. ‘Don’t go yet. Seats, everybody, and we 
will have a jig by the devil.” 

A shiver passed over the guests, and they remained standing in groups. 

Bill, who was tuning his violin. seemed to have been suddenly trans- 
formed. A demon seemed to have taken possession of him. His look 
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was wild, and his eagerness to play almost a frenzy. Before he put the 
instrument under his chin he unstopped his ears. Immediately, when his 
bow crossed the strings, he gave himself up to a delirium of melody. His 
eyes glared, and his body swayed. His auditors were frightened into 
silence. However. Hunch was self-possessed, and held his horn ready to 
perforate Satan with a blast from it. Blind Benner wept silently. 

Finally Bill nodded, and Hunch hastened from the porch. A minute 
after he entered the Block, a discordant blast from the roof broke the 
spell, restored the player to his senses, and relieved the others, who to this 
day declare that they distinctly heard the cloven hoof keeping time to the 
music on the shingles. 

On his way home Bill muttered: 

‘‘What infernal business had Old Nick at Lizzi’s party?” 

In after-time he knew. 


CHAPTER II. 
GILL ELECTS A SQUIRE. 


JOHN GILLFILLAN was chief clerk at the furnace store. Upon him was 
the entire responsibility of its management; to him was given the sole 
charge of its business. Colonel Hornberger was always boasting of his 
ability and trustworthiness, and made him his deputy with full power to 
act for him. John went to the city and bought the goods for the store and 
- the selling price on them. He knew just how much stock there was on 

and. He was a genius in a way, having a remarkable memory, which 
relieved him of the trouble of keeping an order book. Gill was the quickest 
and shrewdest buyer with whom the wholesalers had to deal. 

He was hand ome, tall, broad-shouidered, muscular, and always well- 
dressed. His mustache and hair were dark, almost black; his eyes gray. 

In the furnishing of his room, which was on the second story of the store 
build'nz, a taste almost effeminate was displayed. A stranger entering it 
would think a woman dwelt there. 

When he went to it af er leaving the McAnay ball he sat down, not to 
think in superstitious wonder of the strange fancy of Bill Kellar’s, but to 
recall the words, actions, looks, of the graceful and willowy girl who had 
said, ‘‘I will, John.” 

“She has more pride than Queen Elizabeth,” he muttered. ‘‘No 
‘Thank you’ to me; but ‘I will, John.’ Lizzi, you are the comeliest girl 
I know, and I have got your promise to be my wife. Well. so much.” 

Hard, unfeeling words, dictated by passion. Love is tender, generous; 
Passion, harsh and selfish. They sit opposite at the same feast. Love 
surrenders to the intoxication of the scene, grateful to be allowed there. 
Passion glances scornfully at foolish Love and considers his presence at the 
banquet a compliment to the giver. Love treasures the crumbs. Passion 
wastes basketfuls. 

‘*So far, so good,” Gill murmured. ‘‘ I'll go to Jim Harker to-morrow.” 

And without one tender thought for the woman, who even then, all 
a-tremble with delight at being his betrothed, was uttering a prayer for 
him, he threw himself on the bed and went asleep. 

Lizzi did not sleep. Gill’s declaration of love, as she regarded his prop- 
osition of marriage, had opened the door of the future, and her eyes were 
fastened on the scenes that imagination conjured up beyond the threshold. 
She lay awake looking at them, all beaming in the sunlight. 
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Squire, can you keep a secret ?” 

Jumes Harker, shoemaker to Three-Sisters, sat in front of his shop, smok- 
ing, When Gi.l addressed him. The title flattered hin, coming trom so 
influential a person. He was a cancidute for the ofiice of Justice of the 
Peace. At the polls on the following ‘l1uesday—-the MeAnay ball was on 
Wednesday- -it would be decided whether Squire Parsons should retain the 
rigat to issue warrants and summon law-breakers before him. or have only 
the dignity of the title, while James Uarker, formerly shoemaker, oceupicd 
the oulice and received the fees. 

Jim looked piqued by Gil.’s question. 

** Keep a secret? Humph! do yer take me fer a woman ?” 

Gill laughed and stroked his mustache. ‘11 bet you ten dollars if I 
was to tell you a secret that you couldn’t keep it an hour.” 

‘*Ten dollars is skeerce with me. Gill; but I'll hev ier go yer thet much 
anyhow.” 

From somewhere in his clothes Jim produced a greasy wallet, which he 
opened. He took from it a ten-dollar gold piece. Gill promptly mated it, 
but modified the time. 

** An hour’s too short a time for a fair test.” 

Jim replaced the money in his wallet. Gill tossed his gold piece into the 
air, caught it as it fell, balanced it on the tip of his finger, and said: 

‘ ‘*Jim, how would you like to have this shiner for your first wedding- 
ee 

Jim’s eves dilated. 

‘Well, yer wouldn't think objec’, would yer ?” 

Gill laughed and slipped the coin into his pocket. Jim's face betrayed 
his eagerness for the gold 

‘*Let’s go into the shop. I’ve something particular to say to you,” said 
Gill. 

They entered, and Jim shut the door. Gill dropped into the shoemaker’s 
seat and laid the lap-board on his knees. 

“*Do you know, Jim, that Squire Parsons is going to be hard to beat ?” 

Jim sat down on a stool and drew a heavy breath, which was an admis- 
sion that he was of that opinion. 

Gill had a knife in his hand and was cutting a piece of leather into 
strips. The shoemaker, too cunning to force the conversation, looked on 
inslence. F'nally Gill said: ‘‘ But I believe we can do it, Jim.” 

‘*Think so?” Jim asked carelessly. 

Gill took ‘another piece of leather and, after whetting the knife on the 
side of the bench, began cuiting a shoe-string. When he finished it, he 
said: 

‘* Jim, if you will promise to do me a favor, I'll elect you.” 

Without looking up, or waiting for an answer, he b gan cutting another 
string, running the knife dextrously around the cireular piece of leather. 
With great difficulty Jim restrained a promise to do anything Gill might 
ask. He began to feel his way cautiously. 

‘Tf it be in my power as an honest jedge.” 

“‘T am not in the habit of asking impossibilities.” 

Gill was po‘nting the ends of the shoe-strings, and appeared very indif- 
ferent as to whether Squire Parsons remained in office or not. His coc!ness 
proved too much for the shoemaker, whose greed had been greatly excited. 
He leaped to his feet and held up his right band. 

do it. I swear I will.” 
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‘“*Sit down, Jim, and keep cool. This is to be a bargain, and bargains 
made in cold blood are surest kept.” 

Jim resumed his seat and stared in amazement at Gill, who, sure of his 
man, seemed to take interest only in the shoe-strings he held before him. 

‘* Guess I'll send these to Squire Parsons with your compliments, Jim, as 
a hint that we'll string him up.” 

A poor attempt at wit, but it had the desired effect, and Jim was soon as 
calm as Gill could desire. Then he threw the shoe-strings away and pro- 
ceeded to business. 

‘*T mean to elect you Justice of the Peace, Jim. That office will mate- 
rially increase your income. In return for my exertions in your behalf, I 
expect you to marry me. You will be elected on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
night you will meet me at the church and unite me to the woman of my 
choice. I will pay you a fee and, besides, will bet you twenty dollars in 
gold that you will be the first to tell of a marriage which for good reasons 
my intended wife and I desire to be kept secret for some time.” 

Jim rose,*delighted that the favor asked of him would be so easily 
granted. 

‘Say, Gill, thet’s all right; yer needn’t make the bet. Yer jist ‘lect me 
squire, an’ [’ll marry yer fer nuthin’ and never tell a soul.” 

** But I think [ll win, that’s why I want to bet.” 

‘*Well, then, I’li jist take yer up.” 

‘¢ All right; it’s a wager.” 

His business completed, Gill returned to the store. 


Squire Parsons was defeated by two votes, and great was the astonish- 
ment in Three-Sisters, where everybody belivved that John Gillfillan, clerk 
of the election, was a surety against fraud. 

But Gill gave little thought to the deceit that had placed Jim Harker in 
the office of Justice of the Peace, for he had a weightier matter on his mind 
—theft. For more than two years he had been stealing systematically 
from the cash-box, and protected himself from discovery by false entries in 
the books. The money thus obtained he had lost at the gaming-table 
during his semi-annual visits to the city for the purpose of buying goods. 
As soon as he got back to the store he began thieving again in small 
amounts, in order to accumulate capital for another venture when he next 
visited the city. 

Luék having been so persistently against him, he had determined to learn 
the art of juggling with cards, and purchased a book of instruction in that 
line. With this open before him and a pack of cards in his hands he sat 
in his daintily furnished room on the night of the election. He continued 
to shuffle and cut the cards until near midnight, when he rose, muttering 
as he concealed the pack and book: 

‘*T think that practice will make me an expert at cards, and I'll win next 
time; but I don’t propose to risk much longer the chances of being caught 
by Colonel Hornberger. Something has got to happen to those books, or 
they will tell on me.” 
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CHAPTER 
IN SUGAR CAMP HOLLOW. 


GILL did not caution Lizzi to keep their engagement secret. He knew 
she would, for every true woman enjoys alone for a short time the knowl- 
edge that her love is reciprocated. She does not hasten to tell that she 
has had a proposal and accepted it. To her such conduct seems eagerness 
to boast of a good bargain. And Gill reckoned rightly when he esteemed 
LizzI a true woman. 

He did not speak of his intended marriage to any one but Jim Harker. 
It did not occur to Lizzi that he was trying to see as little of her as possi- 
ble. Very busy at opening and marking the fall invoice of new goods, he 
saw her only when he passed the Block on his way to the warejouse, or 
when she came to the store. On these occasions he was very gallant, and 
addressed her with a meaning in his tones and looks that her heart quickly 
interpreted. 


Sugar Camp Hollow was the shortest cut from Three-Sisters to the farm 
on which an uncle of Lizzi lived. It was a long, deep ravine, where 
grew great towering pines and graceful sugar-maples. These latter gave it 
the name. Every spring there was a sugar-boiling at the mouth of the 
hollow. In the fall and winter the deer herded in the laurel thickets near 
the top of the mountain. A narrow path ran the length of the ravine, 
and from a-spring near the mountain-top a noisy brook rolled to the 
mountain’s foot and tumbled into the river. 

Lizzi’s aunt was ill, and, on the Sunday following her engagement, Liz- 
zi, with a basket full of good things, went to visit her. The day was very 
still, and she enjoyed the deep silence of the woods, broken only by the 
rustling of the dead leaves as she stepped lightly on them. Sometimes she 
paused to let the quiet rest her. 

As she turned a sharp bend in the path she discovered Gill waiting for 
her. and uttered an exclamation of glad surprise. Putting down the 
basket, she let him fold her in his arms. Her heart beat quickly and 
strongly. He felt it throb, and a thrill startled his steady nerves. Lifting 
her head from his shoulder, he took her face in both hands and drew it 
slowly closer to his, feasting his eyes on it She looked a quick protest 
and then yielded. A flush mantled her cheeks. 

He would have repeated the kiss, but she would not let him. Repetition 
would be profanation in her eyes and he understood her refusal. Ever 
after in her life she regarded that first kiss as sacred. 

Usually his manner was lightsome, but to-day it was subdued. 

‘* Why have you got such a long face, John? Ain’t you glad to see me?” 

Of course I am.” 

He pressed her hand and looked away from her. The sad smile on his 
face was succeeded by an expression of dejection. 

‘*Sit down on this log and tell me what's the matter.” 

Gill sat on the log and looked down the mountain-side to the village be- 
low. Lizzi took a seat close to him, and waited for his confidence. Ap- 
parently he was hesitating. , 

‘What am I for if you can't tell me your troubles?” she asked impul- 
sively, and caught him by the arm. 

Thus encouraged, Gill suid: 
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‘*T had a letter from mother, yesterday.” 

She withdrew her hand quickly, sat erect and waited for him to con- 
tinue, ready to become inteusely Jea.ous of that mother, who was probably 
sume selfish old woman that wouid not let her son marry. 

Gill toox from his pocket a neatly folded, daintily perfumed letter, the 
chirograpay of which was like steel-engraving. From it hs read: 

‘*+ Phere are indications in your letter just received and read with the 
eagerness of a mother homesick for her only child, that your arfections for 
the first time in your life are feeling witu restless tendrils for a place to 
c.ing to in another woman’s heart.’” 

Gul could see from the corner of his eye the resolute expression melt on 
Lizzi’s face and a gentie glow of color appear on her cheeks, while a soft 
look suffused her eyes. He continued: 

***Now | hasten to warn you. I care not how beautiful, how accom- 
plished the woman is who euthralls you ; if I hear again of this —rather, I 
should say, that if you do not write to me that you are free, I shall make 
my wil according to your father’s directions.’ ” 

Lizzi had placed one arm on his shoulder and was reading the beauti- 
fully written lines, breathlessly looking tor the threat she knew they em- 
bodied. When she suw it she rose to ber feet, and passed her hand 
quick!y over her eyes as if to brush away something that prevented her 
from seeing clearly. Gill stood up too, and, grasping her shoulder with 
one hand, gave her a little shake. 

‘* Don't you see, Lizzi? I have been in love with you for a long time 
and gave mother a hint to learn her opinion, and then before the reply 
came, my heart broke from its bonds, and I told you my love:” 

Yes?” said Lizzi, interrogatively. 

‘*And then I got this letter, threatening to disinherit me, as my father 
directed I should be if I married without my mother’s consent.” 

* Yes?” again the plaintive interrogation. Then by asudden great effort 
she overcame the doubt that had for the moment shackled her. She loosed 
his grasp, picked up the basket, aud, standing erect with one foot ad- 
vanced, a queen abdicating a throne, said: 

‘* Write to her you are free.” 

I will not.” 

His reply was positive. He stood before her. blocking her way, bimself 
aroused to earnestness that needed no affectation, for it was honest He 
had just discovered how unselfish a woman’s love can be, and reckoned 
upon it as the last means of retaining his promised wife 

‘*See.” and he tore into bits the beautiful letter. ‘Thus do I leave my 
mother for you, Elizabeth; but it will break her heart, it will shorten her 
life.” 

His head drooned, his chin touched his chest. Lizzi was touched by his 
eries, and for him had great compassion. She still held the basket on her 
left bended arm. With her free hand she gave his forehead a quivering 
press"ire. 

‘¢ Wait. John. till your mother dies; then I will be your wife.” 

**T cannot. I will not !” 

He lifted his head determinedly. She still held the basket, her right 
hand clasping the left, her posture signifving that she was pausing for him 
to let her pass. He gave her an im»loring look, but she was inflexible. 
Her face had assumed a softened yet determined expression. Regret and 
resolve had mingled their lines and gave her features a sad tenderness, 
She was merciful, yet resolute. . 
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Gill pulled aside the overhanging branch of a tree and bowed to let her 

DASS. 
A sigh parted her lips as she gave him her hand in farewell. He 
seized it eagerly and held it firmly. She endeavored to take it from him, 
but uot rudely. He loosed his grasp slightly and his hold became cling- 
ing in its significance. Her bursting heart, for she was giving up her life 
to her pride, rightly interpreted the meaning of this change in the pres- 
sure of his hand, and she thought of the tendrils spoken of in his mother’s 
letter. Yes, they clung to her heart, and she could net roughly tear them 
away. So she lingered. 

He gave her haud a pull, bending it until the wrist would not give way. 
Holding it thus, he said despairingly. 

‘I thought, Lizzi, you could arrange it some way.” 

He tried to lift her hand to his lips, but her wrist was firm. 

**Can’t you help me, Lizzi?” 

The wrist yielded, her hand was at his lips. She let him kiss it, and 
then set down her basket. 

Gill knew he had won. But she would have her hand free, for that 
would give her a feeling of independence. At the first hint he released it. 
She interlocked it with the other and looked meditatively at the ground, 
moving a loose stone with the toe of her shoe. 

**T don't like bein’ married as if 1 was ashamed of it.” 

She was suggesting a clandestine marriage, just what he wanted. He 
met the question frankly. 

‘*It does look cowardly in me to ask such a thing; but if I get that 
money, I could buy an interest in the furnaces from Colonel Hornberger, 
and we could live as well as they do.” 

‘*Tt would be nice to have a home like the Hornbergers’. If we was 
rich, I'd want long hair. Guess it will grow, though;’ and she ran: one 
hand through it, shaking it out. 

‘*T like it better as it is,” and he played with it too. 

“Do you. dear? Then Ill never bave it long again.” 

‘* And your father is old enough to quit working. We could give him 
and your mothera good home, and I’d help Levi become a lawyer. We 
could do lots of things if we had mother’s money. She is old and won't 
live long. perhaps a couple of years.” 

‘* Let us wait for two years.” 

‘*No, I will not. If you do not marry me, I will go away.” 

‘** John, would you marry me and give up the money—marry me before 
people and send your mother word ?” 

**T would, indeed.” 

“*Then I will marry you and not let people know.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sweetheart. You are so good!” 

He would have kissed her again, but ste would not let him. Her heart 
was sore at having consented to a secret marriage. 

‘* Let us be married on Wednesday night after prayer-meeting.” 

‘*Oh! I couldn’t get a new dress by that time.” 

Gill laughed at her vanity. ; ’ 

‘*T thought you looked the prettiest I ever saw you on your birthday.” 

‘* Would you like me to wear that dress ?” 

‘*'Yes, dear.” 

will if you want me to, but I must hurry to aunt’s, or she'll think 
I’m lost.” 

Gill lifted the heavy basket and went with her, 
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The gentle autumn day was asleep on the crazy patchwork quilt spread 
over the vast mountuins, and the lovers walked along in silence, lest they 
should disturb its rest. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THREE-SISTERS. 


IT is one town and not three contiguous villages as its name might sug- 
gest. Three blast-furnaces stood on the bank of the river below the town. 
These Colonel Hornberger had named for his daughters, Martha, Sarah, 
and Henrietta. So the town that grew up near them came to be known as 
Three Sisters, and was often spoken of as Three-Girls. 

On all sides of it mountains, through which there were three gaps, rise 
precipitously. Through one of the gaps Boomer Creek, a clear aud rapid 
stream, given to sudden rises, runs into the river, which is picturesque and 
famous, and almost encircles the town. Through another gap the river 
= to the village, and by still another pursues its journey towards 
the sea. 

Beginning above the town, and running parallel to the river, the race 
—s the water to the huge wheels in the bellows-house and at the 
saw-mill. 

The railroad runs to the left of the village, crossing the flat on which it 
is built, while the river flows to the right. 

A long wooden covered bridge spans the river and race, and the island 
between them, and connects Three-Sisters with Boomer Creek Valley, in 
which are many farms that are gradually encroaching on the forests. 

Many of the streets and alleys in the town were given high-sounding 
titles, but nearly all have their nicknames. The street on which the pro- 
prietor dwells is called Big-bug Avenue. There are Goose Street and Back- 
biter’s Alley. Harmony Line is where the worst wranglers in the village 
live. And there is the Block-of-Blazes, standing at the head of Big-bug 
Avenue, yet giving it the cold shoulder, for not a door of the Block opens, 
not a window looks, except askance, upon the Avenue. 

The people of Three-Sisters, in the days of this story, were laborious, 
frugal. and patient; they had few grievances. Strikes were unheard of, 
and no trouble was fermented. except by the tavern whiskey, which flowed 
freely on Saturday nights, when there were frequent fights among the men. 

The women were given to gossip, but were honest. Scandal was rare 
among them, and they prided themselves on being good cooks and tidy 
housewives. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE QUEEN’S WEDDING. 


WEDDIN’S-DAY.” 

Lizzi’s happy thoughts would play upon the word Wednesday, and the 
gentle breeze in the pines above her made sweet accompaniment to the 
tuneful repetition. 

She sat where Gill had said he would meet her, in the pine-grove at the 
edge of which stood the church. She had dressed and left home early, 
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apparently for a walk, but now when the church-bell rung the call for 
prayer she was at the trysting-place. 

‘*My wedding-bell,” she murmured as the mellow solemn tones fell 
quivering on the air. When they ceased the echo floated to her, a far-away 
—_ almost silence. Clasping her hands, she bowed her head in thank- 

ulness. 

‘*The angels up in heaven ring my weddin’-bell too, and that means 
John and | will be happy.” 

There was in this wuscular daughter of the forest (she was born in a 
eabin in the woods) a gentle womanliness that was charming. As the hour 
drew near when she would give up her maiden name and freedom, she 
tiought Time surely ought to go more slowly. He had taken his ease from 
Sunday until now. though she, running ahead, had pulled him along; but 
now, when only one short hour of her maidenhood was left, the contrary 
old fellow would run. 

She blushed when, all too soon, she saw her promised husband enter 
the grove; and when he took her hand it trembled. 

‘» What. Lizzi, not scared by the dark ?” 

The pressure he gave her hand and the light laugh that followed his 
words corrected their impression, and the charp pain they caused was 
soothed by the knowledge that he really understood. 

‘* What if it had been some other man going through the grove?’ he 
asked. 

**Then my hand wouldn't have shook.” 

It was the coming of the bridegroom that made her heart beat more 
quickly and her hand unsteady. 

Gill repaid her for the pretty compliment with a kiss. Then they 
approached the church, which was wrapped in darkness. 

im Harker, sexton and squire, had put out the lights after prayer- 
meeting was dismissed, and closed the shutters. Inside the church he was 
waiting. 

Lizzi hesitated when, in answer to Gill's knock, the door was thrown 
open and she saw that the church was dark. 

‘*Go in, Lizzi,” said Gill. ‘‘ We'll have a light as soon as the door is 
shut. If the church was lit up. somebody would see us go in, and come to 
peep to see what we was doin’.” 

She stepped into the close darkness. Gill followed, and Jim shut the 
door. Lizzi gave a litle start when she heard the click of the latch, and a 
shiver ran over her. She was not frightened, only realizing that the door 
of her maiden life was closed behind her. 

Squire Harker lighted two candles, and Lizzi’s eyes blinked in the yellow 
light but soon they were able to pierce the semi-darkness, and to her sur- 
prise she could discover no preacher. She had thought him part of the 
romance. To no plan of Gill’s had she objected after consenting to a secret 
marriage, but she had never dreamed otherwise than that the ceremony 
would be performed by a clergyman. When she saw Squire Harker, she sup- 
posed, because he was sexton, Gill had taken him into confidence and he was 
present because of his duties at the church, putting out the lights and lock- 
ing it up. 

Gill ee as much astounded as she that there was no preacher present, 
and asxed rather sharply why he had gone. Squire Harker replied that 
the preacher had been detained at the other end of tae circuit by quarterly 
meeting, 

** It's too confounded bad !” said Gill, angrily. 
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*‘Tt's bad luck to put off a weddin’,” said Lizzi, disappointed. 

‘*T think so, too,” Gill remarked, and then asked, as if the idea had just 
struck him: 

‘* Why not be married by the Squire?” 

Lizzi, dressed in her best, demurred. She thought a church-wedding 
should be conducted by a preacher. 

‘*A marriage ceremony performed by a Justice of the Peace is as binding 
and respectable as any churchman’s,” Gill urged. 

**It’s common-like, though,” Lizzi replied; ‘* but I'd be married by a 
squire rather than put it off.” 

** You will have to do it. then.” Gill said, in a tone that did not conceal 
his chagrin at having to be wedded by a Justice of the Peace. 

While Squire Harker was gone for his books, pen, ink, and paper, which 
were concealed in a thorn-bush near the church, Lizzi sat silent in a pew 
and wondered if the angels would make merry over a church-wedding con- 
ducted by a squire. 

When Squire Harker thought he had allowed himself time enough to get 
to his office and back, he tapped at the church door. Gill shaded the 
candles and called to him to enter. He closed the door and made a hat- 
peg - ~ key, the black slouch effectually preventing any peeping through 
the keyhcle. 

He teak a position behind the table on which he had placed the candles, 
and Gill and Lizzi stood before it. The candles threw their weird shadows 
on the walls and ceiling of the low lecture-room. The shadows deepened 
and faded, advanced and retreated, nodded and bowed in the uncertain 


‘light from the candles which seemed to struggle against their own con- 


sumption, yet were never quite abie to master the eating fire that at inter- 
vals flashed greedily. 

The Squire took up the church book and began to read the ceremony, 
but Lizzi stopped him. 

‘¢ Not the preacher's way by a squire; take your own hook.” 

So he opened a volume of legal forms and asked the question, ‘‘ Are both 
parties of contracting age ?” 

Gill responded ‘‘ Yes,” and Lizzi said she was old enough to know her 
own mind. 

The shadows stood still. 

‘Ts there any person here present who knows any good reason why these 
two parties shall not be united in marriage? If so, let him speak now, or 
forever after hold his peace.” 

The candles spluttered, the flames leaped and flashed, and the shadows 
nodded and bowed and nodded. 

‘Join your right hands.” 

Gill took Lizzi’s hand in his, and the Squire continued the ceremony, 
reading the form slowly, stumbling over the big words, but at last he pro- 
nounced them man and wife. 

Then the shadows stood solemnly still, while Gill kissed Lizzi. 

After congratulating the bride and groom, the Squire sat down to write the 
marriage certificate. Gill and Lizzi retired to a window and conversed in 
low tones. Presently, after a long while it seemed to the flustered Squire, 
he handed Lizzi her marriage certificate. It was written on legal-cap and 
tied with red tape. She received it joyfully and placed it in her bosom. 
There it lay, the legal testimonial of her purity, the proof of her honesty, 
should thut ever be questioned. 
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The Squire gathered up the things he had brought with him, blew out 
the candles and left the church, going his way, while Gill and Lizzi went 
to her home. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BLIND BENNER’S JEALOUSY. 


LANGUID Indian Summer loitered among the great mountains. Her veil, 
caught on the peaks, draped gracefully in the ravines and hid the valleys p 
beneath a gray sheen. Every evening the sun set in red wrath at this 
persistent half concealment of her beauty, and the big hand he reached 
out above the horizon, the broad fingers stretching to the zenith, freed the 
winds that they might tear off the gauze. But they yielded to her charm 
and became her lovers, fanning her cheek so gently that her gossamer veil 
was scarcely rustled. One morning she was gone, vanished with the night, 
and the winds dashed in furious pursuit of her. Ah, the jilt! She will 
come again next year, and the silly winds will forget her fickleness, pay- 
ing court to her, while she dreamily crosses the mountains. 

On a Sunday afternoon in this sweet after-thought summer-time, two | 
weeks after Lizzi's wedding, Blind Benner and Hunch were half-sitting, . 
half-lying on a pile of leaves on the top of Bald Mountain. Hunch was 
greatly distressed at not being able to quiet his friend’s discontent, which 
was very evident as he turned his sightless eyes to the sky at one moment, 
and at the next rolled over and buried his face in the leaves. z 

“°Tain’t no use in carryin’ on thet way. Lizzi ain't here, an’ thet’s all 


there is bout it.” 

‘* There ain't no comfert in her bein’ away,” Blind Benner groaned. 

‘‘Tt’s the first time she’s missed comin’; an’ yer know, Benner, she’s 
mortil fond uv yer, an’ she hed good reason fer stayin’ er she’d ben here.” 

‘¢ Thet’s more comfertin’ talk, Hunch.” 

If the blind man could have seen the smile that broke out on his friend’s 
face at this remark, he would have been amply repaid for it. There was 
moisture, too, in the dwarf’s eyes. He was grateful to the friend who had 
said he comforted him. For a long time Blind Benner lay face downwards 
in the leaves, and Hunch sat beside him in silence, his untutored intelli- 
gence having caught the great secret of sympathy—unobtrusiveness. 

Until this time Lizzi had always been their companion on these Sunday 
jaunts, but on this day she could not be found, and the two friends had 
= in a desperate sort of way, resisting the old habit, yet unable to 
break it. 

Hunch openly declared that he loved no one but Blind Benner. The 
dwarf was unseemly, disagreeable. He felt that he was pitied by those 
who saw his deformity, and he loathed their compassion. In this list he 
did not include Lizzi, who said a kind thing about his back, and Bill Kellar, 
who was always making fun of it. 

Lizzi once said: 

‘*Hunch, don’t mind about your back. You’re so good to Blind Benner, 
that I know you’re an angel, and the hump on your back is only your wings 
folded up.” 

He ever afterwards remembered her fondly, but he had no love for any- 
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one except Blind Benner, who did not know how hideous among men the 
dwarf was. 

Blind Benner’s affection for Lizzi was the love of a mature man for the 
woman who alone has been able to work upon his heart the spell that en- 
thralls it forever, yet it had no hope, and his only longing was to be near 
her, to hear her voice, sometimes to have her hand in his. A new element, 
oue of pain, had entered into his life, and he groaned, for he was jealous 
and helpless. He had some way divined Lizzi’s love for Gill, and the 
knowledge had revealed to him the nature of his own affection for the 
woman whom he never dared tell that he, the blind man, loved her with 
the love that would make her his wife. He lay fighting the new pain, and 
Hunch sat near him, ready with help such as he could give if it was 
asked for. 

At last B'ind Benner said : 

**Hunch, do yer mind tue time Lizzi told me what she looked like ?” 

‘* Mind ev'ry bit she said.” 

*¢ Tell me it all over.” 

‘*She sed she wuz taller’n yer, Benner; and yer know’d thet. She told 
yer she hed a good figger; and there ain’t no better in the mountins.” 

** Jist tell waat se sed, Hunch.” 

‘All right. She sed she wuz strong, an’ could carry yer easy as a baby, 
an’ could chop wood like a man; her daddy learned her how ter handle the 
axe, an’ Levi learned her spellin’ an’ grammer.” 

‘* She talks mighty pretty, don’t she, Hunch ?” Blind Benner interrupted. 

‘¢ Ain’t no better talker, nowheres. An’ her hands wuz perfect, she sed, 
on’y they wuz red from soapsuds, an’ they didn’t wear off in a week. Her 
hands wuz whitest Sundays.” 

‘*Oh ! I mind how she laid one on my head when she sed thet,” Benner 
again interrupted, ‘‘ an’ I sed it wuz yeller in feelin’; an’ she wanted ter 
know why, an’ I sed ‘cause it felt warm an’ soft like the sunlight, an’ they 
say thet's yeller.” 

‘* Yes, an’ I sed the furnace fire was red; but yer got techy an’ sed thet 
wuz hot. Do yer mind thet, Benner—hot and scorchin’, not soft an’ warm ? 
Aw’ then when yer thought yer hed spoke too sharp ter me, yer made up 
fer it by sayin’ colors wuz hard fer yer ter make out, jist as if a little thing 
like thet’d make me mad at yer, Benner.” 

‘*T ain't got no business speakin’ sharp ter yer, Hunch, what’s so kind 
ter me allers,” and Blind Benner laid his head on his friend’s knee. ‘+ Thet 
wuzn’t all she sed.” 

‘*Nuh! she sed her feet wuz big.” 

‘* An’ yer sed thet didn’t make no diff’rence, fer her skirts hid ’em,” and 
Blind Benner laughed. ‘* But tell me what she sed "bout her face.” 

‘*She sed it wuzn’t very purty. an’ wuz big an’ round, an’ almost filled 
up the lookin’-glass ; thet Levi sed it wuz allers full moon at their house, 
fer her face wuz allers shinin’ with good-natur’.” 

‘*An’ I mind I sed 1t must be allers. fer her voice wuz allers glad an’ 
sweet, sweeter’n a fiddle when Bill Kellar plays it.” 

‘* An’ yer mind she sed her eyes wuz black, Benner, an’ yer asked if 
they wuz purty, an’ I sed ‘mighty’; an’ yer sed the ‘dark is black, an’ it 
wuzn't so bad ter live in the dark after all’?” 

‘* Yes, I mind it, Hunch: but her eyes don’t shine inter this dark ;” and 
the blind man struck his chest, while a scowl] passed over his face. 

Hunch did not reply, and there was a moment of silence, broken by 
Benner, who said fiercely : 
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‘¢Ef I hed the use uv my eyes, Gill wouldn’t git her; I'd cut him out.” 

‘Ef it wou.d help yer, Benner, I'd cut his eyes out, an’ take the chances 
uv gittin’ away,” Hunch said in a low, determined tone. 

Blind Benner smiled and replied: 

‘*No, thet wouldn't do no good. It would on’y put the light out uv 
Lizzi’s heart an’ make her blinder’n me. No, there ain't no hope fer me. 
Gill’s goin’ ter git her because | can’t ask fer her. But he'll never love 
her no more’n I do.” 

‘** Benner,” said Hunch, cheerfully, ‘‘ mebbe yer kin hev yer eyes fixed. 
I've got some money, saved it, au’ I'll give it ter yer, ev'1y cent: an’ when 
yer well, yer kin pay me back.” 

**Yer mighty kind, Hunch,” Blind Benner said, putting his arm around 
the dwarf’s neck, * but there ain’t no cure ferme. I've jist got to go ‘long 
gropin’ an’ wishin’ I’d hed eyes like Gill’s.” 

‘There ain't no tellin’. Do yer know, Benner, I wuz layin’ in bed 
th’other night, an’ I thought the wall wuz lookin’ at me, with a great big 
eye. I ain’t easy skeered, yer know, an’ I set up ter git a better look, an’ 
what do you think it wuz? The lookin’-glass hangin’ there; an’ thinks I, 
mebbe ef Benner hed lookin’-glasses in his eyes, he could see too. Let's 
try to get them put in, Benner. ’T'won’t cost much.” The dwarf spoke 
very earnestly, and a moisture filled his friend's eyes. 

*°Tain‘t no use. Hunch; there wuz a doctor in the city where Bill Kellar 
come from, thet sed I wuz stone-blind; an’ couldn't never see. My daddy 
took me ter him long ’fore I knowed yer. Anyhow, Hunch, how yer goin’ 
ter git lookin’-glasses inter a feller’s head.” 

‘* Well. I think yer kin, an’ I'm goin’ ter ask Bill Kellar. What he 
don't know’s hard ter find out.” 

‘* Come, Hunch, let’s go ter the B'ock, mebbe Lizzill be there. °’Tain’t 
nice vp here without her, an’ I ain't comin’ no more, ‘less she’s along.” 

Ain't ver tired, Benner?” 

‘*Yes, lam, Hunch. Tireder then I’ve ever ben in my life.” 

‘* Git on my back an’ I'll evrry yer.” 

‘*T ain’t tired in my legs, Hunch. I kin walk.” 

Taking Blind Benner’s hand, Hunch led him down into the deepening 
shadow of the valley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BILL KELLAR. 


“TE is coaxing again, that violin-loving devil.” 

New Year's Eve had come, and Bill Kellar sat before a log-fire in his sit- 
ting-room, glad that he had given his violin into Lizzi’s charge the night 
of her birthday ball. Since then he had not seen it, though his fingers had 
often itched for the strings, and his arm longed for the bow. 

‘* He is there, the red salamander; and already his tempting has ceased. 
Now he commands. Soon he will threaten. Well, let bim; I will not give 
up this time.” 

Bill looked resolutely into the fire, as if resolved to stare the tempter 
out of countenance. He ran his thin band through his long hair, and 
scemed quite satisfied with his powers of resistance. 

‘* Lord! what is that?’ he cried suddenly, and started to his feet. For 
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a while he was motionless, gazing at the flames leaping up the chimney. 
Presently he muttered, ‘* Sure as 1 live, the devil wears a mask, and a 
queer One. The eyes are curiously long with curving corners, and set up 
and down in his face. The nose is long, with a high “brid: ge. The chin is 
turned up, and has fiddle-serews through it. The devil holds a violin-bow 
in one hand, and in the other a scourge of fiddle-strings. Someihing has 
happened to my fiddle, my dear old violin.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and wept convulsively. 

‘TI thought my fiddle would be as safe in Lizzi’s keeping as her honor.” 

His clock struck ten. 

**T will have to go.” The resolution formed. he removed his hands from 
his face, and dried his tears on a bandanna handkerchief. Then he con- 
tinued the soliloquy. 

“T meant to fight it out this time, and let Satan go without his New 
Year’s dance. I could have sat here until morning and shaken with 
chills-and-fever until my teeth dropped out ; but I can’t stand this uncer- 
tainty about the fate of my violin. This suspense would make me mad— 
madder far than the no.ses of the city would have done; madder than 
crazy Lear; crazier far than that lunatic Bill Kellar has ever been.” 

* Yos, you soul-thief, redder than the flames around you. I will go to 

32 612 waif, my child that I abandoned for fear of you and your shivers ; 
and iz it is well with the darling, you know you will get your annual Ha.- 
vast dunce. For I must needs caress the baby, and to the musie of its glad 
lvagi you will kick your cloven hoof, you superannuated old fiend. What 
have { done that you mst select m2 for your sdloist on the violin 2” 

A3 13 talxod, Bill looked steadily at the flames as if at the face of a per- 
$91. Waen ho had thus relieved his mind. he took down his heavy coat, 
aid nervously battoned it round him. Snatehing his hat. he jammed it 
over his eyes and opened the door. With one hand on the leteh, he turned 
and glanced over his shoulder. The apparition had vanished 

“The devil is mighty eager for a dance, else my old eyes have been 
making a fool of me.” 

Leaving the door wide open, he returned to the fireplace. He waited a 
while, but did not see the face in the fire. 

With a glad shout he suddenly ran to the door, and slammed it shut. 

‘*T'm free, free!” he cried, clapping his hands gleefully. 

Hanging his coat and hat on their pegs, he sat down before the fire, 
and congratulated himself on his liberty. But his cheerful mood did not 
last long. Soon he began to shiver, and in the fire beheld the devil return. 

**Oh, Lord! he is back. I am still his slave. He has not removed the 
violin-mask. Yes, yes, ] go to my child.” 

Bareheaded he plunged into the cold, which he did not mind, and the 
darkness, which he did not heed, for h’s way was marked by the light of 
the Three-Sister furnaces, reflected by tne clouds. 

Lizzi was at the window, listening to the gunshots—the farewell volleys 
to the old year, the welcoming salute to the new—when a cold, nervous 

hand was laid on her shoulder. She had not heard the door open, but as 
it was like any one of the boys to steal up behind her and say something 
humorous in her ear she sat still, and continued to watch for the flashes 
of the guns. 

‘: Lizzi, what has happened to my fiddle ?” 

Recognizing Bill Kellar’s voice, harsh as it wes, she caught his hand ina 
hard grip and turned, not knowing whether she would face a lunatic or a 
drunken man, but afraid of neither. 
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He was not intoxicated nor seemingly crazy, only intensely eager. His 
eyes were not wild, but pathetically pleading as they met hers. 

‘* Nothin’, Bill,” she replied gently. ** It’s just as you left it. I keep it 
in the cupboard, and Blind Benner dusts it often.” 

His fast walk, which had been a sort of run over thefrozen road, had 
worn Bill out, and he almost swooned with joy when he heard the good 
news. As he gasped for breath his body swayed, and he would have fallen 
had she not supported him with her free hand—he still clung to the other 
—and helped him to a chair. While she stood beside him he kissed her 
hand frequently as he silently wept. She did not take it away nor forbid 
him to caress it. Understanding his emotion, she allowed it to express it- 
self in the way it chose. 

Presently he became less demonstrative and said: 

‘* Now please give me the fiddle, Lizzi.” 

She opened the cupboard, and nanded him the box. He was so nervous 
that he could not fit the key in the lock, and Lizzi did it for him. When 
the lock sprung open he eagerly raised the lid, and there lay, bright and 
unharmed, the violin that he loved as his life. 

‘The red devil wore that lying mask and forced me tocome. He knew 
chills-and-fever had about lost their terrors for me, so instead of trying to 
force me that way, he threw me into an agony of suspense that drove me 
here. Very well, King of Liars, your dance this time will be short. Bill 
Kellar’s nerves are too shaky and his brain too tired to fiddle long for you 
to-night.” 

While he talked he tuned the violin. When it was in chord he began 
playing a slow improvisation that calmed and rested him. but must have 
made Satan angry, judging from the sarcastic smile that settled on the 
fiddler’s face. 

He had not played longer than ten minutes when Blind Benner entered, 
and sat down at Lizzi’s feet. 

Soon the spirit of the violin began to gain the mastery, and Bill's play- 
ing became more rapid, his execution more emphatic. Then Blind Benner 
knew that the demon of the music had woven its spell over his master. 

Rising, Blind Benner groped his way to the door and went out. Lizzi 
was rather lethargic, not fully sympathizing with the violinist, yet gradu- 
ally yielding to the fascination of the music. Soon Benner came back, with 
Hunch, who had his cornet. Bill’s gleaming eyes caught sight of it, and 
he rose, stamping his foot and shaking his head. Hunch gave him a look 
of inquiry, and held up the horn. 

‘*Yes; don’t blow it to-night, for I’ve got Old Nick in my power, and he 
must dance until I fall senseless, unable to play longer.” 

Hunch laid the horn on the table, and settled himself to see the end of 
the violinist’s madness. Blind Benner stood reverently near his maestro, 
while Lizzi tried to hear the devil’s hoof on the snow-covered roof. 

Furiously Bill played out the old year, and in the new. Guns were 
popping all around in the semi-darkness. The horn and the goblin were 
silent. They had the power to break the spell of the music. 

Suddenly the music ceased. Hunch caught the violin, and Lizzi seized 
in her strong arms the falling player, who otherwise would have struck his 
head on the bare floor as he sank into unconsciousness. 
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the giant trees; it clung tenaciously to the leafless twigs; it encrusted the 
millions of pine needles; it covered the rough mountain-sides : it piled up 
its erystals in the deep ravines, where the deer hid; it lay likea warm 
blanket over the wheat; it spread all over the land, a great white silence, 
through which the river and creek, spellbound, flowed without a murmur. 

Thus it had lain for three months— December, January, February. The 

clouds, jealous of the sun and proud of their artistic skill in softening the 
face of Nature, grim and gaunt in her winter's sleep, came almost daily 
and sifted fresh snow upon that already fallen, which the winds and sun 
were in alliance to disfigure and soil. 

March had just come. Each day the sun rose more confident of victory. 
Ere long he would succeed in making Nature look like an old wanton, her 
powdered face tear-streaked and unsightly. 

On the last night of February the clock in Lizzi’s room made one quick 
guess at the time, and brought her back from a flight of fancy. She was 
startled to see that it was one o’clock, and resumed the sewing that had 
lain neglecte? in her lap, while her thoughts roved. 

J She was sewing in secret, with the blind of the window down and her 

eandle shaded. The garment she was fashioning was one of those almost 

shapeless infant robes that the inventive skill of dawning motherhood 

makes so diversely pretty and daintily ungraceful. She had begun to fold 
' a plait in it, and paused to debate with herself on the size of the fold. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FIRE. 
THE snow was deep in the forest. It upholstered the gaunt branches of 


‘Tf I was sure it would be a boy I'd make these pleats wider,” she mur- 
mured. 

From that her thoughts had wandered until she was recalled to her work 
by the striking of the clock. For another hour she worked diligently, then 
arose and put the sewing away where her mother would not be likely to 
find it. After that she blew out the candle and raised the blind for a last 
look that night at the store. The moonlight streamed into the window, 
dazzling her eyes accustomed to the candle-light. She shut them quickly 
in pain, and when she opened them a thrill of terror passed over her. 

She saw a great column of smoke rising from the roof of the store, and a 
little flame leaping up through it. 

The next moment, an axe in her hand, she was on the street. 

Fire! Fire! The store's on fire!” 

Her clear voice rang wild and sharp on the still night air. The echoes 
mocked her. 

** Colonel Hornberger, get up !” 

With her axe’s handle she rattled fierce blows on the front door of the 
proprietor’s house. 

‘Help! Help!” 

The echoes hurled back her voice mockingly : 

‘** Help! ba, ha!” 

‘¢ He is dead,” she thought. ‘‘ and the echoes are making fun of me.” 

Cry after cry she uttered in her anguish, fierce alarm-notes that aroused 
the heavy sleepers and brought them to the windows, only to hastily throw 
on some clothes and rush to the rescue, for they all knew that Gill slept 
in the store and even then might be dead. 
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Oh! Lizzt's strength! No longer screaming in terror, no more exhaust- 
ing her breath by calling for help, she dealt mighty blows with the axe 
against the door of the office, above which her husband slept. Giant 
stroxes, rapid, unerring, concentrated, made effective by the skill of a wood- 
maa, ths strength of despair and tue agony of love. Against them the 
door could not stand. It fell in, cut off its hinges. A great volume of 
smoke rolled out and beat her back. 

A closed door separated the office from the store and was a barrier to 
the flames which were raging in the store-room. 

Drawing a full breath and bowing low, Lizzi plunged into the office and 
reached the stiir door. Well she knew the way. The door was closed, and 
she was so unnerved with joy that for a moment she clung to the latch and 
listen2d to the flames roaring in the store. She could see them through 
the window which gave light from the office to the rear of the store. and 
they fascinat-d her. The heat cracked the glass in the window, and a 
tonzue of flame leiped towards the opening made by a falling pane. 

Tiis recvlled Lizzi to a sense of the danger and the need for urgent 
action. She jerked the door open, breaking the latch, and sped up the 
stairs, chased by a voluine of smoke. To her horror it filled the room, else 
it was in her eyes. Tuank God! she had brought the axe. Staggering to 
the windows, she smashed them both and knocked the shutters open, giving 
vent to the smoke. 

She c»ald not s2> Gill, but she knew just where he lay. With an effort 
she reached the bed. Her mouth was firmly closed, but her strength was 
alnost gone Her trembling hands touched him. He was motionless. 

Taen when her heart had almost stopped and she was falling in a swoon, 
the flames burst into the room, lighting up Gill’s face upturned and white. 
Uttering a scream, she caught him up in her arms, became strong again in 
Gesp-ration, and leap2. recklessly down the stairs. Tottering with her 
burden into the street, she sank unconscious at the feet of Cassi, who, hear- 
ing her cries, had coma running, the first to answer her call. 

There had not b+en so much smoke in Gill’s room as Lizzi had imagined, 
and he soon recovered consciousness in the cold air. 

There was no hope for the store, and no one remembered the office books. 
A little preseacs of mind and prompt action on the part of first-comers 
might have sived the:n, but every one was so excited over Lizzi’s daring 
and remirxable streagth in saving Gill froma horrible death that all else 
was forzguttzn Som> ran for the doctor and others tried to restore her to 
con:ci »asness, Colonel Hornberger encouraging them. 

‘* Never mind the store.” he exclaimed. ‘* The fire is only making away 
with the ol | stock an 1 giving Gi!l and me an excuse for a trip to the city. 
Bat save that brave girl if possible.” 

H> tore off his cout and threw it over Lizzi, who lay on an improvised 
conc of store boxes, hastily placed together by willing hands. 

** Heavens, what woman !” 

He uttered the words impulsively as he gazed admiringly upen her. 

Other men followed his example, and they stood shivering, while their 
coats covered Lizzi. 

She lay still. The weird red light of the roaring flames could not even 
tint her face. so white and cold it was. 

Over her beut the man whose life she had saved. His face was firm, his 
eyes were dry, his pulse was steady. His only speech, a question spoken 
re a low tone, sent a thrill through the crowd, in which were now a number 

women, 
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‘*Will the doctor never come?” he asked. 

Coatless and inefficient, the men stood at a respectful distance from 
Lizzi, over whom Cassi bent, speaking to her in fond tones, and their 
stern silence checked the gabble of tne women, who knew not what to 
do to restore her to life, but had suggested many things that mght avail. 

A shriek, the quavering cry of oid age, not piercing, but heart-rending, 
broke from tue lips of Lizzi’s mother, as half clad, sue pushed feebly her 
way through the yielding crowd and fell across her daugnter’s body. 

Colonel Horuberger put his arm around her and lifted ber away from 
the boxes. 

oe Gret Reed, you take charge of Mrs. McAnay. Go with her to 
my house. 

Gret obeyed the excited proprietor, and as she supported the moaning 
woman along the street they met Hunch leading Blind Benner. 

dead!” Mrs. McAnay exclaimed. ‘‘ My Lizzi’s dead ! my Lizzi's 
dead! Ou! oh!” 

Blind Benner heard her and stopped. ‘Take me away, Hunch,” he 
pleaded, ** tuke me away.” 

Hunch turned towards the Block. Tears streamed from the blind man’s 
eyes, and sobs choked him. After going a few steps he halted and faced 
the fire. Hunch, obedient to bis ¢ cry wish, let go the hand he shook as 
if to free it. ‘They were near the f.re, and its heat burned Blind Benner’s 
face. Hunch stood with his back to it, watching its light on the snow- 
covered mountain. 

A quick movement on the part of Bind Benner attracted his attention. 
He turned around and saw the blind man running straight to the fire. 
Shouting to him to stop, Hunch started after him, but he was running 
swiftly without stumbling, and there seemed small hope of catching him. 

Gret looked over her shoulder on hearing Huneh’s cries, and saw that 
Blind Benner meant to commit suicide. Clear as a bell her voice rang out 
in the only lie she ever told. 

‘* Benner, you have passed the fire; turn back.” 

The doubt she raised checked him for only a moment, but long enough to 
bring Hunch upon him. In a twinkling his feet were knocked from under 
him and Hunch sat upon his prostrate form. 

The messenger who had been sent for the doctor brought back word that 
he had not returned from a late call up Boomer Creek. 

** My God, she will die!” Gill groaned, ‘* and for me!” 

His words scored sympathizing hearts and indented faithful memories. 

The store building was dry as tinder and burned very rapidly. ‘The roof 
bad fallen in before Gill recovered consciousness, and soon after the walls 
toppled into the cellar. 

he news of the doctor’s absence sent a pang to the hearts of all, and 
hope for LizzI was abandoned, she being beyond the restorative power of 
the water which had been dashed in her face. 

A hastily constructed stretcher, made of two benches from the tavern 
fastened together, was brought, and Lizzi’s limp form was laid upon it. 
Coats were her mattress, and coats her covering. Four strong men lifted 
the stretcher and headed the procession, which filed silently around the 
rapidly lessening blaze. Gill and Cassi came next, walking arm in arm, the 
former wearing a coat that a brawny man had thrown over his shivering 
shoulders. 

When the column came to where the front entrance of the store had heen, 
Hunch and Blind Benner were struggling in the water made by the snow 
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melting in the heat of thefire. ‘‘ What’s this ?” sternly demanded Colonel 
Hornberger, who broke into a laugh before he received an answer. The 
fire excitement was still working in him. 

‘* He tried ter burn hisself an’ I wouldn't let him,” Hunch replied. 

‘* What did he want to do that for?” asked the Colonel. 

Cause Lizzi’s dead.” 

Thus was told in simple words to the people of Three Sisters what Lizzi 
herself had not known, that Blind Benner loved her. 

Simultaneously with this disclosure came the sound of a horse galloping 
over the Boomer Creek bridge. The horse came rapidly nearer, and soon 
his hoofs resounded from the long bridge that spanned the river. 

It was a wild gallop, yet the horse ran as if some one sat him urging him on. 

‘‘The doctor,” surmised every one, and the procession halted. Hunch 
voiced the general guess to Blind Benner, whom he yet held on the ground. 

‘¢The doctor’s comin’. He'll bring Lizzi back ter life, see if he don’t, 
Benner.” 

The blind man ceased struggling, and Hunch let him get on his feet, 
but watched him warily. 

A shout of glad welcome greeted the familiar roan that ‘‘ saddle-bags,” as 
the Three-Sisters folk would call their physician, always rode when visit- 
ing distant patients or in response to urgent calls. The men who bore the 
stretcher set it down, in readiness for Dr. Barnes, as he reined iis horse 
in the midst of the crowd of men and women who pressed dangerously near 
the excited animal. Strong hands seized the bridle and muscular arms 
almost pulled the physician from the saddle, while Colonel Hornberger 
graphically narrated the story of Gill’s rescue and told of LizziTs swoon 
which was like death. 

‘* She’s choked with the smoke, Lizzi is, and don’t come to,” said 
Cassi, piteously. 

Garrulous women pushed forward to furnish the doctor with details of 
the rescue and praise Lizzi, but he would not listen to them. He pressed 
his ear to Lizzi’s bosom and silence fell on the spectators. He raised his 
head, and they. eager, expectant. saw no encouragement in his face. From 
his pocket he produced a small mirror and wiped it dry with a silk hand- 
kerchief. He held it a moment over Lizzi’s mouth and smiled. 

The air quivered wiih shouts, the bo.sterous hurrahs of the men, the 
shrill huzzas of the women. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LETTER FROM GILL’S MOTHER. 


Lizzi recovered soon after she was placed in her bed. Gret Reed had 
aided the physician, and was the first person LizzI saw when her eyes 
dreamily opened. They closed #gain at once, for from downstairs Gill’s 
voice reached her ears, and she knew he was safe. She was ill (she would 
laugh at the word) but a day. 

When the excitement over her had subsided, wondering inquiries as to 
the origin of the fire began to be voiced. Gill was called to account for 
going to bed with his clothes on. 

‘*T was working late at the books,” he said, ‘‘it being the end of the 
month. and I got so sleepy and tired that I just pulled off my coat and 
threw myself on the bed and fell asleep.” 
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Colonel Hornberger believed him, and no one had reason to suspect him. 

The origin of the fire remained a mystery, but the loss occasioned by the 
destruction of the store was severe upon the Three Sisters people. Colonel 
Hornberger set out at once for the city to buy a new stock, first making 
arrangements with the proprietors of the nearest store to supply his em- 
ployés with necessities. The Colonel took Gill with him. 

Before departing, the latter called upon Lizzi and, in the presence of her 
family, feelingly expressed his gratitude for the heroic rescue of his un- 
worthy life. He depreciated himself modestly, and the McAnays thought 
him very unassuming. Lizzi put up her hand in glad protest as she heard 
his graceful sentences, conveying to her a deeper meaning than thankfulness. 

‘*When I come back,” was their promise, ‘‘then,” they said to her, 
‘T shall acknowledge you as my wife, Lizzi.” 

The Colonel was expeditious. and soon returned with a large stock of 
goods, some of which were stored in the warehouse at the station ; the bal- 
ance was placed upon the shelves of the temporary building that had been 
erected in his absence. Fora few days Gill was very busy, and his visits 
to Lizzi were only short calls. 

One evening he came early, evidently with the intention of making a 
visit. Soon he and Lizzi were left alone together. 

‘*T have had a letter from mother, Lizzi,” Gill said eagerly, but his tone 
was not loud. ‘Such a letter about you and the fire, and I am sure all I 
have to do is to go and see her, and she will be only too glad to receive you 
as her daughter.” 

Lizzi stood still. Her heart beat so hard she thought it would burst, 
and the color deepened on her cheek. She had few tricks. Her honest 
nature expressed itself simply. She was glad, and her face and posture 
were the manifestations of her joy. She was one of the few persons with 
whom words at times have too deep meaning to be uttered, and whose ac- 
tions are the sole exponents of their feeling. 

Gill said quietly: 

‘¢ Sit down, dear, and I will read you the letter.” 

But she could not do so without giving vent to her feelings, which she 
did in the very undramatic act of poking the fire. She did it vigorously, 
and the click of the metal stove doors as she closed them was a ‘‘ There 
now” to her mood. Then she sat down ready to listen. He began at once. 

‘* “My dear son, doubly precious to me because of your nearness to a hor- 
rible death, give my love to the brave girl who saved youto me. Some day 
she may know from the anguish of her own heart over a child’s peril how 
much I mean when I say I am grateful to her. Words cannot be stronger 
than that. If she is ever a mother, she will learn that it is the parent’s 
love alone that endures in all its sensitiveness. 

‘**But I am jealous, weakly, selfishly jealous of the grand girl of whom, 
you write so admiringly. It seems to meI detect in your sentences the 
evidence that she has dethroned me in your heart, where until now I 
flatter myself I have been first. 

‘** You say she is beautiful, womanly; that her great physical strength 
does not detract from her femininity; that she is always a modest, gentle 
woman. I am glad to know it, and if you love her I cannot be so cruel as 
to execute the threat I wrote so fiercely some time ago, when I guessed you 
were losing your heart. I guess again, John: Lizzi is the woman you 
wrote of then. But come home; come and tell me about her who has 
saved your life, aad against whom I have not the heart to hurl my former 
threat: YOUR FOND MOTHER.’” 
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Lizzi took the letter and looked at it. The beautiful, clear writing was 
the same as that of the other letter, which had led to her secret marriage. 
Now the obstacles to the acknowledgment of that ceremony were, or soon 
would be, removed. She clasped her hands, enfolding in them the letter, and 
sat still, listening to her heart beating a reveillé for the sunrise of certainty. 
She had been living in the night of doubt. She had been afraid of this 
formidable mother, who wrote so beautifully and coldly, but now this fear 
was banished, and love, reciprocally grateful, took its place. Her heart 
went out to the fond, yet jealous, mother who had written so yieldingly of 
her. This mother had clung so determinedly to her son, but now she 
loosed her grasp on him that he might tend whither he would, because his 
way led to her, Lizzi. 

She was flattered by the manner in which Gill had written to his mother 
of her. ‘‘ For,” she reasoned, ‘ta man will be honest with his mother.” 

‘Go, John,” she said simply. ‘*‘ Your mother should know before the 
world does.” 

‘I think it best, Lizzi. I shall come back in two weeks unless something 
happens to me.” 

‘Don’t say that, John, or youcan’t go. If anything should happen to 
you, death would happen to me.” 

She kissed him. Her kiss was fire to his blood. He caught her in a 

ionate embrace. His lack of reverence wounded her. She shrank 

rom his touch, which for the first time seemed coarse. Instinctively he 
understood and released her. 


The next day he departed for his mother’s residence. 


CHAPTER X, 


BLIND BENNER’S TRIBUTE. 


THE two weeks of Gill’s absence ran into six and he had not come back. 
Lizzi wrote to the address he gave, and the letter was returned to her. 
apc said he had deserted her, but she said to her broken heart, ‘‘ John 
is dead.” 

She recalled his fond good-by and his promise to return, with or with- 
out his mother’s approval of his marriage, at the end of two weeks. She 
remembered his cavalier appearance as he rode by the Block and waved 
her a farewell. She heard still the sound of his horse’s hoofs in the lon, 
bridge. She knew he had considerable money on his person, and sup} 
some one had murdered him for it. She was left a widow, indeed. 

Yet she held her peace and bore herself proudly as ever. Her eyes did 
not quail before the cold stare of the matrons. Her honest heart sus- 
tained her. It did not cry out, ‘‘Shame! shame!” So she did not se- 
clude herself, nor was she forward. When necessity called her into the 
streets, she courageously faced her old acquaintances and bore with 
patience their scorn. Two women were kind to her and sad for her, but 
were not oppressive in their attentions. These were Mrs. Hornberger and 
Gret Reed. Yet she did not seek the comfort of their sympathy, nor once 
become weak enough to ask them to believe in her. Appearances were 
against her, but she never intimated that she could produce legal proof of 
her innocence. Her heart cried out in woe, ‘‘T am bereft,” and there was 
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no solace for her, grieving for her dead husband. She could not weep. 
because the tears would be misconstrued. 

Her father’s kind words had been a great support to her. 

‘* Ye may have gone wrong, Lizzi, but I'll ne’er believe it till ye tell it 
me.” 

The deep tenderness of his tones had touched her where the tears lay, 
and they rose, overflowing the obstruction her will had built against their 
flood. She fell at his feet. It was Saturday night, and he sat in his split- 
bottomed chair, resting. She laid her head on his knee, and sobbed and 
wept convulsively. His shaking hand stroked caressingly her soft black 
hair, and he murmured low lullaby words as if soothing a child. His con- 
viction had been unhesitatingly expressed, but his sympathy could not 
= suitable language except in a song that was used to hush a crying 
infant. 

He was seventy years old. His hair and beard were pure white. [lis 
broad chest and square shoulders told the story of his vigorous age. It 
was not to frown that he contracted his eyebrows, but to narrow his 
vision, while he fixed a gentle look on his daughter, for whom his heart 
ached, but in whom he believed. No, he did not frown on her. He never 
did shadow her babyhood, her childhood, her dawning womanhood, nor 
now would he her approaching motherhood, by scowl of his. He sat 
bowing above his daughter, not casting a stone at her, but quivering over 
her head a blessing of trust. 

His wife tottered down the stairs, and Lizzi made a movement as if to 
arise, but he kept her at his knee. 

Mrs. McAnay was not a hard woman, but she had to the full measure her 
sex’s vindictiveness against the woman who is weak and it was difficult 
for her not to relieve her mind of what she considered its just sentiments 
towards her daughter. Yet she pitied Lizzi. She stopped at the foot of 
the stairs and gazed wonderingly at the father and daughter. Peter did 
not speak and Lizzi remained on her knees. Mrs. MeAnay slowly ap- 
proached her child and bent over her. 

‘*T am glad yer confessin’, girl,” she said in a weak, quavering voice. 

Lizzi shivered. Her mother’s hand resting on her head was not cold, 
but the knowledge that she yet withheld from her parents what they 
should know sent a chill to her heart. 

‘“‘Tain't that yet, mother,” said Peter, ‘‘for I’m thinkin’ she ain't got 
anything to confess that’s wrong. I was sayin’ something to her that 
made her cry, that’s all.” 

The door opened, and Levi and Matthi entered. Lizzi had not yet 
risen, and her mother stood over her. 

The boys stopped at the door, and would have gone out again had not 
their father bade them stay. They knew no law higher than obedience to 
their venerable father. So they remained, awkwardly seating themselves, 
while Lizzi rose to her feet and buried her tear-stained face in her hands. 
An embarrassing silence fell on the group. It was broken by the entrance 
of Cassi and Blind Benner. Cassi saw at a glance that a family scene 
was in progress, and he started to escort Blind Benner to the door, but 
Peter said he was welcome. Cassi seated Benner, and then leaned against 
the wall. 

Boys !” 

Peter had risen, and at the sound of his voice addressing them Levi 
and Matthi stood up, and Cassi took a step from the wall. ‘‘ Boys, I’ve 
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been tellin’ yer sister that I don't believe she has gone wrong, and I want 
to know if you think as I do.” 

Yes.” 

A volley of affirmation, a single unlagging response, which Lizzi 
echoed by a sob, and their mother heard with pride, but still she doubted. 
She went from one son to the other, kissing each in turn, yet she doubted 
her daughter. 

Blind Benner had groped his way to Lizzi, and caught her right hand 
just as it was going to produce her marriage certificate. 

‘¢ Listen !” he said as he held her hand in both of his. ‘ Listen an’ I’ll 
tell yer all bout Lizzi.” 

An expectant hush fell upon the group, and even Lizzi's thumping 
heart beat more softly as she awaited her blind friend’s story. 

aS ~~ eyes are only a joke.” He spoke like a wise cynic. ‘‘ They don’t 
see. Hunch says they look like good eyes an’ move an’ wink like other 

le’s. Tain’t no use their winkin’, ’cause the light don’t hurt them.” 
ery bitterly he spoke the last sentence as he winked his eyes sarcas- 
tically. 

‘‘But my ears, they’re good ; they know.” His tone became more cheer- 
ful, but no less earnest. ‘‘ They hear well, better than you folks see. 
They know when the birds laugh and when they ery, when they’re glad 
and when they’re sad. They know when the fiddle’s in tune. They know 
aright sound. No, I’ve no eyes to see the white snow, er the blue sky, er 
the green grass ; but my ears hears the wind in the trees, and it never lies 
terme. I know whenit’s mad, when it’s sad, when it’s glad. So is Lizzi’s 
voice ter me, like the wind among the trees that never lies ter me. I hev 
never seen Lizzi’s face, but I hev heard her voice. I know when she's 
glad, when she’s mad, when she’s sad. I hev heard her sing her baby 
songs when she thought nobody was listenin’, an’ she sings ‘em like my 
mother did, an’ my mother wasn’t false ; no more is Lizzi.” 

The men clamored their approval of Blind Benner’s tribute to Lizzi, 
but Mrs. MeAnay remained silent, still doubting, and Lizzi, though her 
heart hungered for her mother’s trust, would not ask for it. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIZZi STOPS A FIGHT. 


SATURDAY evening was a money-making time for the landlord of the 
‘‘Three-Girls” Tavern, as the inn was familiarly called. On that even- 
ing old scores were wiped off the slate and new ones opened, to be length- 
ened during the coming week until on the next Saturday they followed 
their predecessors into Nowhere. Into Nowhere? Perhaps. But Memory 
hides in Nowhere, and Memory is terrifying when she catches one in a 
lonely way and brings him up with hair on end, as he gazes at the dog 
Conscience, whose leash she seems ready to let slip that he may rend the 
poor wayfarer. Yet, the score is erased from the landlord’s slate and, it 
may be, from memory’s tablet—for the nonce. 

he usual Saturday night crowd had gathered in the bar-room, and 
tongues had been loosened by drink. Words flew thick and fast. Language 
was not choice. At short intervals there was a demand for an apology, or 
a fight. The McAnay brothers were there and all drinking, though not 
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very deeply. Cassi, who was standing treat, was the centre of a group 
of muscular men, some of whom were intoxicated. The glasses had been 
filled with pure rye whiskey. They were held high in the air, then they 
were clinked, while the landlord bowed and smirked as he waited for the 
toast. 

Henry Myers gave it. 

‘* Here’s ter yer and the rest uv yer family, and ter the rightin’ uv yer 
sister’s fair name.” 

Cassi’s face flushed. Levi and Matthi scowled, but the others drank off 
the toast with a smack. Levi, Matthi, and Cassi did not drink, but the 
latter pretended to do so, holding the glass to his lips. When the others 
were done and the glasses rattled on the bar, he removed the glass from 
his lips. The whiskey was untouched. Before a question arose as to why 
he had not drank, he spit into the liquid and threw it into Henry’s face. 

‘«Thet’s the way I drink such a toast, Hen Myers.” 

Henry, pale with rage and goaded by the challenge and the loud laugh 
that greeted Cassi’s act, leaped at the latter, but was met with a blow that 
staggered, but did not fell him. 

hed no b zaess ter drag my sister’s name inter this bar-room,’ 
yelled Cassi, following up his advantage and striking Henry fairly between 
the eyes, knocking him against the bar. 

‘‘She’s dragged her own name in the mud,” shouted Tom Myers, Henry's 
brother. 

Yer a liar!” Matthi replied. 

They began to fight. Levi stood by, a smile of admiration playing 


cleared a space. The landlord implored the fighters to cease, but their 
blood was hot. The spectators knew they would behold a rare struggle, 
with the odds against Cassi and Matthi, for the Myers brothers were 
notorious fighters and older men. Man to man was the rule of the Three- 
Sisters code of honor, and Levi stood by, ready to continue the fight in the 
place of the first vanquished brother. 

Henry Myers rushed on Cassi again and, seizing him in his powerful 
arms, threw him with great force on the floor. There he lay senseless; his 
head had struck against the bar. 

Immediately Levi, the queer, leering smile hovering around his mouth. 
leaped into the fray and dealt Henry a blow that shut one eye. His 
dexterity was applauded by the spectators, who thought it a great pity that 
Levi had not opened the fight instead of Cassi, who was too light for Henry, 
whom Levi fairly mated. Matthi was not faring well with Tom Myers, and 
the way the struggle was going it looked as if Levi and Tom would be left 
as sole contestants, when into the midst of the fighters rushed Lizzi, 
brandishing the poker, a long iron rod, which she had snatched from the 
stove as she entered. 

Hunch had seen her on the opposite side of the street, and, running to 
her, had said, ‘‘ Hooray ! Lizzi, the boys is gettin’ in great licks fer yer.” 

Pausing, she listened to his proud story of how the fight began; and, 
without waiting for him to conclude, crossed the street quickly and entered 
the tavern, the dwarf following closely. 

In the low-ceilinged bar-room, where the smoke from strong pipes almost 
stifled her, she stood, an Amazon before whom the fighters fell back sullenly. 
There was majesty in her demeanor. and upon her face no sign of shame. 
Honest motherhood and sincere sisterly gratitude, pride, and affection flashed 
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from her eyes, deepened the modest blush on her cheek, and trembled in 
her tones. 

‘‘T am thankful to you, Levi and Matthi, and to you, dear Cassi.” 
Kneeling, she kissed the forehead of the unconscious man. 

When she rose, the poker fell from her fingers and struck the floor with 
a dull thud. Standing firmly, with one foot advanced, she continued: 
‘Yes, dear boys, 1’m thankful to you, but my name needs no defence.” 

A hush followed her words, then a cheer broke involuntarily from her 
hearers. The Myers brothers looked at each other furtively, and a smile 
appeared on Levi's face, who was uninjured. Matthi, whose mouth was 
bleeding, betrayed by the expression of his eyes his pride in the sister for 
whom he had fought. Some of the spectators stepped forward to raise 
Cassi, but LizzT intercepted them. Then pointing to her brother, she 
regally commanded the Meyers boys. 

** You killed him; now take him to his old mother.” 

Murder! a shiver ran through the crowd. 

The Myers brothers looked at the men around them. A living wall 
encompassed them, which at a woman’s bidding would topple and crush 
them. They could not pierce it. Lizzi stamped her foot and startled them 
into action. 

They lifted Cassi gently. Lizzi pointed to the door. The crowd fell 
back. Levi and Matthi led the way. Next them came Thomas and Henry 
with Cassi’s limp form. Lizzi followed, and the crowd escorted them. At 
the edge of the assemblage were boys whose shrill voices broke the silence. 
Vengeance was held in abeyance by a woman’s whim; and Thomas and 
Henry Myers walked unsteadily, fearful that, Herodias-like, she would have 
their heads. 

Before they were half-way to the Block the constable appeared, and to 
the stern assemblage added the subtle, intangible when not provoked, but 
when angered terrible, presence of the law. 

Nearer to the Block the crowd approached. Doors and windows were 
thrown open hastily, and broad beams of light fell across the street, while 
curious persons thrust out their heads to learn the cause of the unusual 
procession marching so grimly over the bands of light and darkness. 


Nearer still to the Block the column came. Soon the heavy footsteps on’ 


the porch would strike terror to the aged mother’s heart, already half 
broken by doubt. Soon to the feet of that doubting mother would be borne 
the senseless form of her youngest son, stricken down in defence of his 
sister’s fair name. Halt, pressing crowd eager to witness a heart-break. 

But the Queen had commanded, and there was no alternative. 

There was a momentary halt at the door as if for orders, every man 
acting as if under a spell which she alone could break. But she could not 
speak. Her voice seemed dead in her throat. 

The door was open and she saw her mother, who did not look up as Levi 
and Matthi entered. The Myers brothers with their burden crossed the 
door-sill, and Lizzi, a queen no more, but a remorseful, dejected woman, 
stood in the open door, with her profile to the crowd, keeping it at bay. 

Mrs. McAnay was apparently asleep, and the noise of the heavy shuffling 
feet had not waked her. Her head rested on one hand, her elbow supported 
by the arm of the chair. 

Mother.” 

Levi spoke low. 

‘* Mother, wake up.” 
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He shook her gently. Her head drooped a little lower, but her eyes 
remained closed. 

‘* Mother,’ get awake.” 

His voice was harsh and loud, and the shake he gave her vigorous and sud- 
den, but her head only drooped lower. 

The Myers brothers had laid Cassi on the floor at her feet, and were 
standing at a little distance from her. Matthi, stanching the flow of blood 
from his lips, stood near the door. 

It was a cruel scene, this attempt-on the part of an older son to arouse 
his mother to the a of the injury done to her best beloved, and in 
silence the spectators beheld it. 

Sharply the stillness was broken as Lizzi, with a shriek, threw herself 
across Cassi and buried her face in her mother’s lap. 

** Dead, dead !” she moaned, ‘‘ Cassi and mother—and both for me!” 

Cassi was restored to his senses by the jar of her fall upon him, and 
Thomas Myers saw in his opening eyes the return of life. 

‘*Cassi’s livin’ !” he cried. ‘* He’s opened his eyes.” 

But only Henry Myers heeded him. The others were engrossed by the 
awful scene before them. 

Levi and Matthi, stunned by the sudden death of their mother, were 
motionless. Their wits had apparently deserted them, and they were unable 
to comprehend the situation. 

Lizzi did not remain long on her knees. Struggling to her feet, she tore 
open her dress at the neck, as if to give her greater freedom in breathing, 
but really to reach her marriage-certificate, which she snatched from the 
little pocket made for it and held it before her mother. 

_ “* Are your eyes open in heaven, mother? If they are, read this. You 
died without seein’ it.” 

1 Of the gaping, mystified crowd none guessed what the crumpled paper 
was. oe it back in its hiding-place, she turned to the wide-mouthed 
throng, and said: 

‘* Leave us alone.” 

Slowly the burly men and curious boys went away in obedience to the 
pathetic command. Thomas Myers closed the door behind him, shutting 
Henry in, who, thoroughly repentant, remained to be of service. 

Cassi, who had staggered to his feet, seeing him, made an attack upon 
him, muttering as he swayed in uncertain advance: 

‘Yer hed no bizness ter drag my sister's name inter this bar-room!” 

He tried to shake off Lizzi’s enfolding arms, but they held him firmly. 

‘* It's all right, dear Cassi. You fought hard; but Hen’s apologized, and 
if you make a noise you will wake mother. Now go to bed.” 

he led him to the foot of the stairs and kissed him good-night. He 
obeyed her, for her will was dominant in that household. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LIZZI PROVES HER INNOCENCE. 


WEEN Cassi had entered his room, Lizzi lifted her mother and laid her 
on her bed. ‘Then she sent Levi for Margaret Reed, a little, winning, sym- 
pathetic woman who was summoned on all occasions. In times of sorrow 
she shed a soft radiance on darkened hearts, and in times of rejoicing she was 
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bright as the sunshine. ‘‘Send for Gret”’—no one called her Mrs. Reed ; 
toddlers said ‘‘ Det *—was the suggestion of sadness, the impulse of joy, 
and Gret, childless herself, but mother to all the babies and Sister to all 
the mothers of the village, answered every call. 

She had no rebuke for Henry Myers, whom she met as she entered the 
McAnay home, except such as just hearts will sometimes express by an 
unconscious manner of repugnance. Henry was sensitive enough to feel 
it, and he departed cursing himself bitterly. 

Gret went straight to Lizzi, and felt like a giantess as the latter knelt be- 
fore her and clung to her dress. 

‘*T killed her, Gret; I killed her. I never told her, and it broke her 
heart; and I am a murderer, worse than Henry Myers would have been if 
he had killed Cassi. She couldn’t think it was all right, and when she heard 
the boys was fighting for me, she couldn’t stand it any longer and just 
died where I left her. And I was so crazy to have Cassi brought home, so 
I could say to her, ‘There, mother, you see how he believed in me, fightin’ 
till he died;’ but the Lord shut her eyes so she couldn’t see the cruel sight. 
Yes, I’m punished for my stubborn silence. If I had showed it to her she 
wouldn't have died so sudden.” 

Gret did not invite confidence by asking Lizzi what she should have 
shown her mother. 

‘* And poor father,” Lizzi continued, ‘‘ away out in the cabin alone, his 
wife dead and his daughter disgraced—how will I tell him that mother is 
dead ?” 

‘*Tll send Seth,” said Gret; ‘‘and while he is gone we must get your 
mother ready for the grave.” 

Gret went out, and soon came back with the news that Seth was on his 

way to Peter McAnay’s cabin 
' Lizzi was more composed, and assisted Gret in preparing the body for 
burial. 

It was near daybreak when Peter reached his home. Gret met him at 
the door. Levi, Matthi, and Cassi rose to receive him. They had been sit- 
ting in the room where their mother died. Blind Benner lay asleep on a 
bench, and Hunch was crouching in a corner. Lizzi was with the dead. 
She heard her father’s voice in response to the greeting of her brothers, 
but did not move from her knees. 

Her father’s step on the stairs told of his approach. She bowed her head 
lower and clasped her hands. Her posture was one of utter dejection. Her 
— stood over her. She did not move. He spoke to her. She did not 
reply. 

We glanced at the bed, and saw how tastefully she had dressed her mother 
for the grave. He could see through the mist in his eyes that the dress 
was not stiff in its folds, but gracefully draped the rigid form. He was 
touched by the natural arrangement of the snow-white hair. 

‘¢ Yer hev drest yer mother pretty, Lizzi; she’s sleepin’ nateral.” 

This broke Lizzi down completely, and she fell forward, with her face be- 
tween her father’s boots and her arms outstretched. 

‘Oh, father, forgive me for bein’ so bad! I killed mother. I killed 
her by not tellin’.” 

When Lizzi began to speak, Levi closed the stair door. The noise he made, 
though not loud, was sufficient to wake Blind Benner. By Levi’s direction, 
Hunch led the blind man to his home. 

Lizzi lay on the floor moaning and calling herself ‘‘a bad, bad woman.” 

Her father’s heart almost burst. Could it be after all that she was dis- 
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honest? Could it be that her mother had read her aright? Could it be 
that she had cruelly encouraged his faith in her, knowing the certainty of 
his discovery of the truth at last? No, no; it could not be. In his des- 
peration he became calm, with the forced self-control that makes many a 
man firm on the gallows. His tones had not a ring of hope as he said : 

‘*Don’t grovel there, Lizzi. Stand up. There's yer old dead mother, 
and here’s yer old dyin’ father. Git up and face her and me, and tell the 
truth, and it all too, mind.” 

His voice grew sharp and commanding; never had he spoken so sternly 
to her. She slowly lifted herself and looked first at the dead, then at her 
father. A shudder passed over her. He mistook her manner for fear, and 
was convinced she had deceived him. Taking one step forward, he lifted 
his hand to strike her and huskily exclaimed : 

You hussy!” 

A spasm passed over her face, then she calmly awaited the blow. The 
look in her eyes checked it. When his hand fell to his side, she spoke : 

‘*T forgive you, father, for the dead mother’s sake.” 

Her tones were deep and tender, and he bowed before the majesty of un- 
sullied womanhood. He knew without further assurance that she was pure. 

‘-Call the boys,” she said in quiet command. He obeyed her, and her 
brothers promptly responded. For a moment she ga upon them ten- 
derly as they stood mutely expectant behind their father; and then, with 
one of her royal gestures, put her hand to her neck and tore open her dress, 
exposing her bosom. 

‘*My heart’s white as that,” she said, tapping with her finger-tips the 
fair skin, ‘‘ and there’s the proof of it.” 

She handed her marriage-certificate to her father with manner as stately 
as if it were the title to a throne. His hands trembled so he could not 
oms. and it fell to the floor. Levi picked it up. 

** Read it to us, Lizzi,” he requested. 

‘*No, I want you to see it and read it for yourselves.” 

Then he read it aloud. They were overjoyed at this confirmation of 
their faith in her. Peter fell on his daughter’s neck and begged her for- 
giveness. With a kiss she sealed it, already granted. 

When the could control her voice she said : ‘‘ John’s mother was op 
to our marriage, and threatened to cut him out of her property. John is 
dead, or he would have come back to me.” 

Lizzi had schooled herself, and was able to utter that sentence as she would 
have told a bit of ordinary news. 

‘*So I never told you, and let mother die without knowin’ I wasnt bad, 
because I don’t want John’s mother to know he left a wife, for she would 
cut me off without anything, and after a while I might want to claim her 
property for John’s child.” 

‘*Oh!” said Cassi, a vision of wealth gleaming before him. 

“Oh!” echoed Matthi, glad of Lizzi’s prospects. 

‘Ah !” ejaculated Levi, seeing ahead a sensational lawsuit that weuld 
likely come on by the time he was admitted to practice and make him 
famous. 

But the father said : 

‘*T hope Gill’s money will come ter yer, Lizzi; but I’m gladder of thet 
writin’ than if yer had the wealth of Nebuchadnezzar. I'd a great deal 
rather see you eatin’ grass and know yer was clean, than have yer livin’ in 
a king’s palace, foul.” 

It was a thrilling speech dramatically delivered. 
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*¢ And you'll keep my secret, boys? Tell them to, father.” 

‘* We will,” they answered. without waiting for their father’s command, 
and speaking earnestly, as if they took an oath. 

From downstairs came a rattling of the stove doors. Gret, unconscious 
of the dramatic incident upstairs, was getting breakfast. She did not 
wonder why Peter had called his sons. She was not inquisitive, not offi- 
cious, but sympathetic and helpful. 

‘¢T must tell one woman,” Lizzi said, ‘‘for I can’t bear to have all my 
sex have a bad opinion of me. So I'll tell Gret Reed. Levi, you go down 
and help her a minute, while I tidy up a bit.” 

Gret had breakfast on the table when Lizzi came downstairs, and the 
hungry brothers had taken their seats. Peter stood at the foot of the 
table. Gret was at Lizzi’s accustomed place; the mother’s chair at the 
— of the table was vacant. Lizzi went to Gret: ‘‘ You take mother’s 

co.” 
arr No, Lizzi, that is your seat now. I will sit where you used to.” 

Gret would not yield to Lizzi’s urgent request. 

‘¢ Then,” said Lizzi, ‘‘I can’t sit there till you read that and know I don’t 
shame my mother’s place.” 

“*Why, Lizzi!” Gret began in protest, but LizzI interrupted : 

‘Read it ; you have trusted me, and I’ll trust you.” 

Gret took the marriage-certificate, read it, and returned it without a 
word. A soft smile was the only indication of joy at Lizzi’s vindication. 

‘*T have good reason for wantin’ nobody else to know it’ Gret. Now sit 
down to breakfast.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AN OATH. 


‘¢ It’s not worth the paper it’s written on, except to show us our sister is 
ure.” 

Levi addressed his father and brothers in the school-room on the Sunday 
following his mother’s funeral. He referred to the marriage-certificate 
which Lizzi guarded so carefully. 

Hunch Blair lay close to the floor, under a desk which protected him 
from discovery. During the day he had heard Levi tell Cassi to come to 
the school-house in the evening. Suspecting something interesting, he got 
there before the McAnays. 

‘*Tt's no good, I say,” Levi continued, ‘‘and there’s nothing left for us 
to do but bring the sneak back and have Parson Lawrence marry him and 
Lizzi. And if he won't come, why, settle with him, that’s all.” 

‘* Yes, tar and feather and then burn him,” suggested Matthi as his idea 
of settlement. 

‘“*No, lynch him,” Cassi advised. 

‘Well, we must lose no time,” said Levi. 

‘¢ But Lizzi believes Gill is dead,” Peter remarked. 

‘*‘Dead nothin’,” replied the stolid Matthi. ‘‘He’s most likely foolip’ 
= girl some place, and I'd like ter git a chance ter put a stop to his 
antin’.” j 

Matthi made a gesture suggestive of wringing the neck of a chicken, ~- 

‘‘Come, boys,” Levi said, ‘‘let’s swear. Join your right hands to mine 
above our father’s head. Now say, we are three brothers whose sister has 
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been deeply wronged, and we do swear in the presence of our aged father 
and upon our honor as men to seek John Gillfillan, our sister’s betrayer, 
and compel him to return to her and make her his wife, and if he will not, 
to avenge our sister’s honor by his blood.” 

‘*We swear,” they all said solemnly, after the formula had been re- 


ted. 
hee bowed his approval, and encouraged them by saying: 

‘*Go to-morrer, boys, and God bless ye. I'll take care of Lizzi.” 

Levi pulled from his pocket some money, not very much, although it was 
the savings of two years, and began counting it in the moonlight, while 
the others watched him curiously. He fingered the bills fondly. He slowly 
dropped the gold coins into his hat, and listened with evident delight to 
the clinking of the falling pieces. He held the silver close to the window, 
and looked from it to the gold, from the gold to the moon. 

‘The moon is a silver dollar, and the sun is a twenty-dollar gold-piece.” 

About to make a sacrifice, he said a silly thing that his father and 
brothers should think he gave easily and without pain. 

‘* There, father,” he said, turning first the silver, then the gold, into his 
father’s hat, and on top of the yellow and argent pile laying the paper 
money, ‘‘ there, father, that’s for Lizzi, and will keep her until we come 
back, bringing her husband. If we don’t find him, we'll work for her.” 

Peter, seized with a fit of trembling, sat down helplessly, and picking up 
the hat, ran his fingers among the coins, clinking them. Cassi and Matthi 
looked on in quiet admiration, both wishing heartily that the balance due 
them on the furnace books was not so light. Although half ashamed to 


place his small savings beside Levi's princely gift, Matthi remarked: 


‘*Guess if we put our money together it would look bigger, Cassi.” 

‘¢ Kind of small potatoes beside of Levi's pile,” Cassi replied; ‘‘ but if 
Levi will write us an order, we’ll sign it, hey, Matthi ?” 

Levi had with him an inkstand, a then new invention for the pocket, 
and pen and paper. He wrote the order in the moonlight, and the brothers 
signed it. 

EN God bless ye all!” exclaimed Peter as he received the order. ‘‘ Ye are 
the best sons any man ever had. ‘‘Oh! if yer mother’s lookin’ down on 
us, she’s not ashamed ter hold her head up among the angels, ’less she feels 
bad "bout not believin’ in Lizzi.” He put the money and order in his 
pocket. When they were secure, Levi hoisted a window on the dark side 
of the school-house and crawled through it. Then he helped his father out, 
and the others followed. For a moment they stood under the trees and 
breathed the resinous atmosphere of the woods just budding. 

There was a silent shake of the father’s trembling hand by each son in 
turn, and then they parted. 

Lizzi got the usual early Monday breakfast, but made places for four 
only. Levi's school was closed for the year, and she meant he should en- 
joy a long morning nap if he chose. Her father came down, and she 
inquired if he had called Matthi and Cassi. 

“*T looked in their room, but they’re up,” he replied. 

‘“‘Up? Funny I didn’t hear them. Wonder where they could have 
gone this time in the morning without any breakfast.” 

‘* There’s no tellin’,” was Peter’s answer. 

Father and daughter ate silently. When his hunger was satisfied, Peter 
kissed her and, taking his axe and bundle, departed to the éhopping. 

The morning slipped by. Matthi and Cassi did not return, and Levi’s 
sleep seemed endless. Lizzi went to his door and listened, but heard no 
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sound. Pushing the door open a little, she looked in. The room was 
empty. The had not been slept in that night. On the wash-stand 
lay a note addressed to her in Levi's writing. 

**DeaR Lizzi: We have gone to find out for you all about John Gill- 
fillan. Your THREE BROTHERS.” 

‘* Father knew it,” she said, with a soft smile. ‘+I hope the boys will 
bring me good news; but I know John is dead.” 

She had not wept for her husband, but for him a constant stream of 
grief flowed through her being, a river of soul-tears, no sound of its eur- 
rent rising to the surface. 

She was almost entirely alone now. No one came to see her except 
Gret Reed and Mrs. Hornberger. Even Blind Benner and Hunch seemed 
to have deserted her, for they were missing from the town. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HUNCH AND BLIND BENNER VISIT BILL KELLAR. 


KNOW somethin’ I won't tell,’ was Hunch's ting to his blind friend 
on the Monday following the secret meeting of the McAnays in the school- 
house 


i Yer allers knowin’ somethin’,-and it ain’t nothin’ when a feller finds it 
out. 
‘¢ But it’s somethin’; no little niggers in a peanut-shell this here time.” 
Hunch lowered his voice to a whisper, as he led Benner tothe rear of the 
store. There he continued : 

‘Levi, Cassi, and Matthi’s gone ter find Gill.” 

Benner gave a start, and would have uttered an exclamation, had not 
Hunch prevented him by laying a hand over his mouth and saying : 

‘¢ They'll mebbe kill him,” he continued. 

What fer?” 

‘¢ Fer not marryin’ Lizzt right.” 

‘¢ LizzI don't know,” Benner asserted. 

Yes, she does,” Hunch replied. 

‘Yer a liar,” and Blind Benner struck at Hunch. 

He dodged, and said: 

‘*Can’t yer keep quiet ? Lizzt don’t want nobody ter know it.” 

‘Yer a bigger liar than ever, an’ yer ain’t no friend uv mine.” 

Benner spoke louder than before, and sprang at Hunch, but missed him, 
and would have fallen against the counter had not Hunch caught him. 

‘* Hello, there, boys! What are you fighting about ?” Colonel Horn- 
beger called from the desk. 

“ Nothin’, Benner replied surlily; and Hunech said, ‘* Benner’s mad 
*cause I told him somethin’ he didn’t like.” 

Well, no fighting here.” 

‘*Say, Benner, what'd yer call me a liar fer?’ Hunch asked whan the 
Colonel’s back was turned. 

“¢*Cause yer sed Lizzt knowed she was married wrong. 

This was spoken in a whisper so the Colonel would not hear it. 

‘*Didn’t say nothin’ uv the kind. I sed she knowed the boys hed gone 
huntin’ fer Gill.” 
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‘* They won’t ketch him,” the blind man stated. ‘‘If he’s run off, he'll 
hide from ’em, but he cou!dn’t hide from me.” 

Hunch did not laugh at this declaration. He had equal faith in the 
blind man’s ability as a detective, and expressed it. 

‘*They orter hev took yer with ’em.” 

“ Yes, they orter.” 

‘*Hunch !” called the clerk who had succeeded Gill. He responded, and 
was sent to the cellar. When he returned, Blind Benner had formed his 
plan and was ready to disclose it. 

“ Hanch, Gill must be brung back ter Lizzt, an’ J want yer ter take me 
ter the McAnay boys an’ I’ll help find him.” 

‘*T'll do it, Benner.” 

‘* Hand, then, Hunch.” 

They closed the compact, which had been made in whispers, with a vigor- 
ous hand shaking. 

Bill Kellar stood before the door of his house, shouting at the top of his 
voice as if he bayed the moon, just rising over the top of Bald Mountain. 
Echo, hiding in the shadow, replied to him. He would shout, then listen 
to his voice coming back, mellowed and musical. 

‘* Bill’s got ’nuther crazy fit,” said Hunch, pausing at the gate, while Ben- 
ner leaned against the fence to rest. In one hand the dwarf carried his 
cornet, in the other Blind Benner’s fiddle, enclosed in a green bag. 

‘¢ You fellows are always welcome on this plantation,” said Bill, coming 
to meet them, and grasping Benner’s hand affectionately, while he play- 
fully knocked Hunch’s hat over his eyes. 

‘*Say, Bill,” inquired the dwarf, *‘ what ’er yellin’ at, the sky ?” 

‘*Well, Hunch, I'll tell you and Benner, for I know you will keep it 
secret. I’m working on an invention that will be a blessing to the folks 
that live in cities. I mean a sound-softener.” 

‘*Sound-softener, thet runs off yer tongue slick as soft-soap.” 

Blind Benner was very angry at this lack of reverence, but Bill only 
laughed, and replied : : 
‘*Tt does slip easily, too much so, or I’d have found it out before now and 

had the right thing patented.” 

‘* Why don’t yer set a trap fer it ?” Hunch inquired seriously. 

‘‘Hunch, yer a fool!” Benner exclaimed angrily. 

‘* Jist find it out ?” the dwarf asked serenely. 

Bill continued : 

‘“‘T’ve been experimenting, but I have only one voice, and it makes the 
same echo. Now, you boys shout when I do, one short loud yell. Then 
pause and listen. Now, ready: one, two, go.” 

They shouted loudly as they could, and became instantly still. Echo sent 
back to them their voices, Hunch’s shrill scream dominant over Bill’s 
round full tone. In the wave of sound Benner's plaintive cry was almost 
drowned. Bill clapped his hands ;_ he was overjoyed. ji 

“<Ttll work, it’ll work,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and the dwellers in cities will 
thank me, thank Bill Kellar when he perfects his Echo Sound-softener. 1 
am going to rig up a combination of walls that will reverberate sounds, 
most of which will die before they reach the drum of the ear. It will just 
slip over the ear easily and fit it comfortably. Two people wearing sound- 
softeners can converse easily on the streets, undisturbed by the noise of 
drays, street-cars. stages, and the shouts of the drivers.” 

Bill broke off abruptly here. He had become excited, and was nervously 
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pie ab his hearers did not understand him, so he ceased description and re- 
marked : 

‘** You will see just how it works when I get it done.” 

Blind Benner said he was sure it would succeed. Hunch was silent for 
a while. Presently he observed : 

‘*Last winter my ear-lugs shet up my hearin’ purty near, and I hed ter 
punch a hole in ’em, and then I didn’t. hear very loud.” 

Bill looked at the goblin leering at him in the moonlight and wondered 
how much mockery, how much earnestness there was in his words. As for 
Blind Benner, he was so much vexed as to lose his _— Yet, will- 
ing to avoid a quarrel, he asked Bill how his violin did. 

‘Well, very well,” Bill replied. ‘‘ Last night I named her Magdalene, 
for in her dwell seven devils of fascination. She went before me, and I fol- 
lowed. We climbed heights, we plunged into depths, until I fell prostrate, 
worn out in the chase after the phantom, Music, who smiled on me pity- 
ingly as she stepped into her star chariot drawn by flying meteors.” 

Blind Benner, enraptured, cried : 

‘*Go on, go on.” 

But Hunch again checked Bill’s enthusiasm by pointing to the Milky 
Way, dim through the moonlight, and remarking : 

—- ! what a lot uv crazy fiddlers’ girls must be out ridin’ ter- 
night.” 

nner’s face at first expressed contempt, but it softened to compassion 
as he said : 

*°*Tain’t yer fault, Hunch. Yer ain’t got it in yer head.” 

But Bill thought Hunch had it in his head, and resolved never to mention 
the sound-softener nor use high-sounding phrases before him. Becoming 
more practical, he invited his guests indoors, curious to know the object of 
their visit, yet too courteous to inquire. Benner did not keep him long in 
ignorance. 

‘*The McAnay boys is gone ter hunt Gill, but they'll never find him, an’ 


. me an’ Hunch is goin’ ter find the boys an’ help ’em git Gill. Then they'll 


bring him back an’ make him marry Lizzf right.” 

‘* How can you help find him ?” Bill asked gently and not incredulously. 

‘*By my ears. He can’t fool’em if they’d ever hear him laugh er speak, 
but he might fool the boys’ eyes.” 

‘*That’s so.” Bill assented. ‘‘ But how are you and errs gr to keep 
up with the big McAnays? They wouldn’t want to be bothe 

He was considering the plan —s 

a thought mebbe you’d lend us yer spring wagon,” Benner said 
timidly. 


Rai. course I would, and drive it too, if I had somebody to look after 
the place.” 

hee Gee-whitaker !” shouted Hunch. ‘‘ Wouldn’t that be the dandy fun, 
though.” 


“We could give concerts to pay expenses,” Bill continued, ‘‘ only I’m 
afraid of the devil.” 

‘* Thunder! I'd blow the devil up his own chimney with my horn,” Hunch 
fairly screamed. greatly excited by the proposed tour. 

Benner trembled in silent joy. He was afraid to speak lest he should 
suggest some objection to the plan and overthrow the whole scheme. 

‘* We'd have to practice awhile together, then I’d know if the devil 
meant to bother me.” Bill spoke meditatively, and continued his thought 
in silence. Presently Hunch broke the quiet. 


with you.” 
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‘*Say, Bill, listen ter me. It’s my thinkin’ thet if there’s enybody this 
side uv heaven that Satan's afeard uv, it’s Parson Lawrence; an’ ef yer hed 
somethin’ uv his‘n ‘long with yer, I don’t think the devil’d come near yer.” 

‘* Right, boy, right.” Bill rushed at Hunch and shook him nervously. 
‘* Maybe you have freed the devil-bound slave.” 

Blind Benner expressed his gratitude bv saying : 

“*Yer ain’t no fool, Hunck, but yer an awful tease.” 

No king ever received homage more gracefully than Hunch. 

‘*What’ll it be?” he asked; and when the others failed to suggest any- 
thing he gave them further reason to admire his cleverness. 

‘*T don’t think Satan’d dare put his split foot on a lock uv Parson Law- 
rence’s hair.” 

That was decisive; but how to obtain a lock of Parson Lawrence's hair 
was not so easily agreed upon. Finally, Hunch asserted with something of 
a swagger. 

“Tl git it, don’t be afeard, fellers.” 

Before him rose a vision of the good man asleep upon his bed. A mal- 
formed figure creeps silently across the floor. It is Hunch. He reaches 
the bed. He stretches out a hand, which holds a pair of shears. There is 
a snap in the stillness. Soon the dwarf departs through the window, bear- 
—— him a lock of the snow-white hair. 

lind Benner spoiled this possible adventure. 

‘* Don’t steal it, Hunch,” he said, ‘*’cause if yer do. the devil will walk 
on it jest like he would on his own carpet, fer all stole things is his.” 

Hunch’s countenance fell and his manner became less confident, but yet 
he declared he would be able to procure the lock of hair. However, he made 
an effort to prepare Bill for disappointment by asking : 

‘* Wouldn’t cotton in yer ears do as well as the hair in the box ?” 

Bill shook his head despondently, and replied: 

‘*No, no; that makes me deaf for a while to the sweet voice of the violin, 
become a devil’s witch when my bow crosses the strings. When I refuse to 
listen, the old Tempter gets into the fibre of the violin and pleads by the 
touch of the vibrating, throbbing instrument, tender and thrilling as the 
caress of the woman you love.” ° 

_Blind Benner’s thoughts went to Lizz. He knew what her touch was to 


m. 
While talking, Bill had got the violin and was tuning it. Hunch caught 
up his horn and blew a series of discordant notes. A frown settled on 
_ Bill's brow as he put the violin back into the box, while Hunch exclaimed: 
“That devil of yers couldn’t stand a brass band. ef one horn scares 
him, an’ I guess there's no use in gittin’ a lock uv hair from Parson Law- 
rence.” 
‘Yes, thereis. Get it forme. When I’m alone I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion sometimes, and I haven't got you to drive Satan away. Yes, Hunch,” 
_ he pleaded, ‘‘ please get it for me.” 
Early the next morning Hunch started for Parson Lawrence’s home. near 
the Boomer Creek church. On his way he met the mail-carrier going to 
Three-Sisters, and sent a note to Lizzi. It read: 


‘‘ Lizat: Me and Benner is visitin’ Bill Kellar fer fun. Hvuneu.” 
The dwarf never gave a thought to the store or his father, nor for a mo- 
ment regretted the loss of a situation, which he knew would be the penalty 


of his unceremonious departure. The note to Lizzt would inform Benner’s 
friends of his whereabouts and quiet their uneasiness. 
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‘‘ Parson,” Hunch said, meeting the reverend gentleman at the church 
door, ‘* what der yer think crazy Bill Kellar’s got inter his head now ?” 

‘*T am sure I cannot imagine. A crazy man’s notions are hard to guess.” 

‘¢ He still thinks the devil’s got him by the ear an’ makes him play the 
fiddle in spite of hisself.” 

‘¢ That is his old delusion, and I’m afraid he will never be rid of it.” 

‘‘ But he thinks yer kin cure him, Parson.” 

“How ?” asked the kindly man, much amused, but willing to be of assist- 
ance to the violinist. 

‘* By givin’ him a lock uv yer hair ter keep in the fiddle-box, and thet’ll 
keep the devil out so he can’t coax Bill.” 

‘*He wants a fetich,” the clergyman replied sharply, not inclined to en- 
courage the superstition. 

‘*Oh! he’s crazy enough ter want anythin’,” Hunch remarked innocently, 
not knowing what a fetich was, but thinking it a queer name for a lock of 
hair. 

The minister laughed. He did not think it wrong to humor the fancies of 
the insdne, and so complied with the request. 

Bill received the lock of hair with demonstrative joy and effusive thanks, 
and Benner shook the dwarf’s hand gratefully, 

Within a week the trio departed on their tour. A man whom Bill could 
trust was left in charge of his farm, and a note was sent to Lizz by her la- 
conic correspondent : 


‘¢ Lizzi: Bill, Benner and me is gon’ consertin’. HUNCH.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BROTHERS LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT GILL. 


THe McAnay brothers went direct to the town where Gill had said his 
mother lived. There they learned that he had not been seen in the village 
since his mother died. 

‘* How long ago was that ?” Levi asked their informant. 

‘Bout five year.” 

‘¢ Five years? You must be mistaken.” 

Levi was staggered by the realization of the cruelty of Gill’s plot on 
his sister, while Matthi and Cassi ground their teeth and clenched their 


- hands. 


‘*If yer don’t believe me,” said the indifferent villager, ‘‘ yer kin ask his 
mother-’n-law; she lives jist over there.” 

‘His mother-in-law? Has he a wife 2” Levi would not believe Gill 
was so depraved. 


‘* He hed one here; nobody knows how many he’s got scattered ’round. . 


The one here died bout a month ago. She heard he’d marrid agin, an’ 
- news didn’t ’gree with her. She was sickly ennyhow. Gill's a slick un, 
e is.” 

‘Did they call him Gill here ?” Levi asked. 

‘Yes; nobody but his mother an’ his wife called him John.  Gillfillan’s 
too long, so folks jist called him Gill, ‘cept his mother-’n-law, an’ she 
didn’t call him nuthin’.” 

Levi laughed in a forced way at this, but Matthi and Cassi scowled. 
With his sinister smile lighting up his face, Levi said, lightly as he could: 


Wilf 
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‘* We didn’t know Gill was so gay. We used to work where he did, and 
as we were out of a job, thought we’d hunt him up and get something to 
do, since we were passing his. way.” 

‘*He ain't ben here fer more’n five year, as I was tellin’ yer. Guess 
he’s somewheres in jail. He was honest ‘nuff, but would go courtin’ the 
gurls in spite uv enything.” 

The garrulous fellow was laughing at his own wit, when Levi said in a 
careless way: 

‘*Since we have heard so much about Gill, I would like to know one 
thing more. He was always bragging about his rich mother and the for- 
tune he was going to get at her death.” 

The villager exploded in a loud guffaw at this, and, after a vigorous shak- 
ing of his sides and slapping his thighs, said, between the gasps and swal- 
lows which were distressing him: 

‘*Why, she—well, thet’s—by jiminy—well, heng it, she was a wash an’ 
scrub woman, an’ the neighburs buri’d her.” 

By this time Levi had obtained the mastery of himself,.and laughed 
heartily, apparently, as he said: 

‘He was a very tall liar, and he fooled us all. Lord, how we used to 
envy him when he told of his rich mother. that she was mighty fine-looking 
= ee write such beautiful letters, and all that! Guess it was all a 

ie, eh ?” 

‘* Couldn’t write her own name; never went to school in her life.” 

Matthi and Cassi were becoming restless, and their black looks attracted 
the villager’s attention. The brothers had met him just at the begining 
of a street, and were able to have this conversation with him alone; but 
presently two or three curious men came up to learn the reason of the visit 
of the stalwart strangers. 

‘These fellers knowed Gill somewheres, an’ they thought he was livin’ 
here. Guess from the looks uv two uv ’em it wouldn’t go easy fer him ef 
they was ter git their han’s on him.” 

The villager vouchsafed this explanation to his fellow-townsmen. 

‘* Well, we have got a crow to pick with him if we happen to find him,” 
said Levi, who persisted in talking for himself and his brothers, feeling he 
could not trust them, they were so angry. 

‘* Where yer from ?” asked one of the new-comers. 

‘*Three-Sisters.” 

‘* Why, thet’s where Gill got his last wife,” exclaimed another. 

Levi was thankful that it was growing so dark that faces could not be 
clearly distinguished. He stated frankly, believing the quickest way out 
of the difficulty to be the truth: 

‘¢That wife was our sister, and we are looking for him.” 

“‘T hope yer will ketch him an’ bring him back here, an’ I'll help yer 
settle with him.” 

‘* Who are you ?” asked Levi, struck by the fierce earnestness of the man 
who had come up just in time to learn the object of the McAnays’ quest. 

‘*One uv his fathers-’n-law,” the man replied, with brutal sarcasm, 

‘¢The father of the wife he had here ?” 

‘‘Who told yer "bout thet?” asked the man, angrily. ‘‘Bet twas thet 
little gossipin’ woman, Pete Dunn, thet I seen yer talkin’ ter.” 

He made a rush at Pete Dunn, but Matthi interfered. 

‘*He was only obligin’. Natur'ly we'd ask the first person we met ’bout 
Gill, So don’t put the blame on our friend here.” 
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— position was so reasonable that even the angry man agreed 
with him. 

The brothers went in company of the villagers to the town, and stopped 
all night at the inn. When they departed next morning, a crowd gathered 
and wished them success in bringing to justice the man who had injured 
them. 

They went from town to town, stopping a week or more at a place, doing 
what work they could obtain, and keeping a sharp lookout for Gill. Their 
reticence and mutual understanding, coupled with their constant watch- 
fulness, excited suspicion when they first entered a village or town, but 
when they departed from it they left behind many friends. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BILL BENNER AND HUNCH JOIN A CIRCUS. 


THE musicians went first to Barberry, where they gave a concert, at 
which the advance agent of a circus was present on a complimentary ticket 
given him by Bill Kellar. 

There was a small audience, but the performers were not discouraged. 
They began the programme with a trio, which was rather noisy than 
melodious. Of this Bill was rather glad, for, although not discordant, it 
was sufficiently vigorous to warn the devil that there was ample discord in 
reserve to overcome the wooing of the violin should he instigate it to tempt 
the violinist. 

Next came a violin solo by Bill, which he began nervously but played to 
the end without distress. The audience demanded more, and he gave an 
improvisation, a slow, insinuating thing that held the senses of the hearers 
with the winsome spell of an opiate. 

Hunch followed as the ‘‘Human Bagpipes,” introduced by Bill, who 
spoke of him as ‘‘the unpremeditated, one of impulsive Nature’s whims, 
a man full of unexpected things and bountifully provided with breathing 
apparatus.” 

‘¢The hump on his back,” Bill continued, ‘‘is not a deformity, but an 
abundance. Consumption would grow weary in trying to absorb his lungs, 
and pneumonia hesitates to attack him. He is triple-lunged, and the bump 
on his back is the home of the third one. In this curved space the super- 
fluous, yet useful, lung inflates and collapses, and from it are emitted the 
musical notes which you will now listen to. It is with great pleasure, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I introduce to you Mr. Blair.” 

Hunch got up on the platform and made a bow that caused everybody 
to laugh, it was so comically affected. Bill noticed with pride that the 
circus agent paid more attention to the bagpipe imitation than he had done 
to his own solo. A veritable Scotchman Hunch seemed as he wriggled his 
back and piped the ‘‘Campbells are coming.” For an encore he gave 
‘* Annie Laurie.” He himself could not give an explanation of the manner 
of producing the peculiar tones that so closely resembled the bagpipes. He 
knew only that his mouth was partly open while it emitted the sounds, and 
that instinctive, rather than intended, movements of his jaws, assisted by 
nervous contractions and expansions of his throat and chest, forced out 
the notes. When he finished the encore he was loudly appiauded, and a 
repetition was insisted upon. Hunch was obliging, and played on his 
larynx the ever-popular «Bessie, the Maid of Dundee,” 
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The next thing on the programme was aseries of magical tricks performed 
by Bill, who claimed to have been a pupil of Signor Blitz. These pleased 
the audience, and they cried for more. He executed all he knew, and then 
treated them to some ventriloquism, which was not good, but delighted 
them nevertheless. 

The musicians remained in Barberry another night, and the school-house 
would not hold the crowd that came to hear the demon-driven fiddler, his 
blind second, and the human bagpipes. 

The circus agent was again in attendance, and concluded that it would 
be wise to compromise with the opposition show. So he made the musicians 
a liberal offer, which they accepted, thus becoming a part of Barkup’s 
Colossal Aggregation. With it they wandered from town to town, exhib- 
iting twice a day, but doing none of the drudgery attendant upon the 
pitching and striking of the tents. 

They gave their performances in a side-show, and during the exhibition 
in the big tent played with the band. Only here Blind Benner handled 
the bow, playing second to Bill, who was leading violin. 

The season was almost over, and the circus was working towards the East- 
ern city whence it started. One dismal night the flickering fires of pine- 
knots in the iron crates on the posts in front of the tents shot long quiver- 
ing lances into the darkness without seeming to illuminate it. The glib 
ticket-seller stood before the side-show, active and picturesque in the ruddy 
gleams. One minute he was half in shadow, at the next in bold relief, as 
the blaze of the fires bent toward him as though giving him its undivided 
attention, while he cried the list of curiosities, phenomena, and attractions 
to be seen inside the tent for the small sum of a dime. 

Just as the words ‘‘ human bagpipes” fell from his lips, three men emerged 
from the darkness and stopped a few paces from the tent. They were tall, 
muscular, and seemed to be listening to his fluent and wordy narrative of 
the annex-show. He noticed them and, beginning anew, he directed his 
harangue to them. Amused smiles spread over their faces when they 
realized to whom his descriptions applied, and, buying tickets, they entered 
with the other sight-seers. 

Hunch mounted the platform and began his bagpipe imitations. The 
peculiar position of his head in this vocal exercise required him to look 
towards the top of the centre-pole of the tent, so that he could not see his 
audience except when making his bow. 

When he finished, and the audience was tumultuously encoring him, a 
hand was laid on the arm of the tallest of the three men, who stood apart 
from the crowd. Hunch, who was bowing to the mixed assemblage, 
missed Blind Benner from his accustomed seat, just before the stage. 
Hunch soon caught sight of his blind friend, who was saying: 

**Oh, I’m so glad ter see yer, Levi.” 

Levi started in surprise at the naturalness of the greeting. After 
scrutinizing the blind eyes for a moment, he waved a hand close to them, 
but they stared at him without blinking. 

Hunch jumped from the platform and elbowed a way through the aston- 
ished spectators. 

‘¢ Gee-whittaker, fellers ! we thought yer was dead, er lost, er back in the 
Sisters. We've been huntin’ yer.” 

‘Say, Benner, when did you leave the Sisters ?” Cassi asked, 

***Bout a week after yer fellers.” 

‘¢ And Lizzi was well then ?” 

‘Yes, she was well.” 
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The blind man had turned toward the stage, where Bill was standing 
violin in hand, and was waiting reverently to hear the music. 

Hunch shouted familiarly: 

‘Say, Bill, don’t yer know yer old frien’s ?” 

The audience laughed at this ingenuous inquiry. 

Signor Kellar, as he was denominated on the bills, did not smile, but 
bowed gravely and slipped the violin under his chin. 

‘*They might ‘ Signor’ Hunch Blair all they’d a mind ter, he'd stop the 
biggest show on earth ter shake han’s with Lizzi’s brothers,” the dwarf 
muttered. 

The liquid notes of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” floated to him as he stood by 
the exit. The air seemed to rise and fall in long undulations set in motion 
by the violin. In these waves the brothers bathed their weary souls. 
The i caressed them, and, thinking of their own home, they wept 
silently. 

Blind Benner crouched at Bill’s feet. A silence almost of pain held the 
incongruous crowd. 

Hunch alone seemed untouched—apparently he was beyond the power 
of spells. He made no effort to guard Bill from the fascination of the 
instrument. 

‘¢ Bill don’t need no horn ter let him loose,” he growled. ‘There ain’t 
no devil in that tune. He don’t kick his feet ter eny sech. Guess Bill’s 
playin’ fer the angels.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BLIND BENNER FULFILS HIS PROMISE. 


‘How did you know me,” Levi asked Blind Benner as they went from 
the side-show to the big tent. 

**T don’t know how; yer didn’t speak and yer didn’t laugh. Hunch was 
bagpipin’, an’ all at once somethin’ pulled me an’ I follered, an’ when I got 
closer I knowed it was you.” 

‘* You have a bad cough, Benner,” Levi remarked sympathetically, as he 
listened to the blind man struggling for breath. 

‘* Yes; I ketched it soon after we left the Sisters. It goes hard with me 
sometimes, but mostly it’s only a little hack.” 

Here he caught Levi’s arm and asked in a whisper : 

‘* Did yer hear anything of him ?” 

‘* Yes, we heard something of him, but we did not find him.” 

‘* Yer oughter hed me with yer from the first; ’'d hev found him. Bill 
an’ Hunch an’ me’s been huntin’ yer all this time.” 

‘*That’s why you left Three-Sisters and joined the circus ?” 

“* Yes, we thought yer would come to the show when yer seen Bill's 
and Hunch’s names on the bills.” 

“You have been on another roadfrom us. We did not see any bills 
posted before to-night. We had been workin’ in a choppin’ over the hill 
yonder, and just come to the town to settle our account and go some- 
where else. But didn’t you hear anything of Gill ?” 

‘* Nuthin’, Hunch kep’ askin’ *bout him, an’ I kep’ watchin’ the folks 
goin’ inter the tent when I could. I allers waited bout Hunch when he was 
bagpipin’, thinkin’ mebbe Gill ’ud be in the crowd an’ I’d hear him laugh 
er somethin, but I didn’t.” 
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A tear rolled over Blind Benner’s cheek, and in the red firelight resem- 
bled blood. 

Blood! It is typical of vengeance, emblematic of atonement. It is a 
scarlet thread through the history of the world. On it are strung cove- 
nants; from it dangle the names of covenant-breakers, and close to these 
latter hang the names of avengers. Blood on Blind Benner’s cheek. It 
sent a thrill through Levi’s being. The blood in his own heart warmed 
and leaped to his face as he grasped fraternally the blind man’s hand. 

Then Hope, coy, fickele, and false, —* like a comet in the heavens, 
which stretched without horizon their black expanse before Blind Benner’s 
eyes. Behind her trailed a long train of gleaming possibilities, and he said 
with emotion: 

‘* We'll find him yit.” 

Levi replied in a trembling voice : 

‘** You may; we can’t.” 

And the blind man answered: 

wilt,” 

Then they were in the tent, and the evening show began. 

The season had been poses. but the fall rains had set in and the 
roads were heavy. The labor attendant upon getting from town to town 
became arduous. Overworked men daily left the combination, and the 
McAnay brothers were hired by the proprietor, who was glad to secure 
the services of three able-bodied utility men. 

One day early in November the Colossal Aggregation stuck in the mud, 
and was unable to keep its engagement at a town in the mountains. The 
-proprietor decided not to show at the place, but push on to the county-seat, 
where the circus was billed to appear on the following day. The citizens 
of the village, however, demanded a performance for their pleasure, and, 
as the proprietor refused to give one, there was every chance of a riot. 
Finally a compromise was effected at the suggestion of a man who wore 
green goggles, and who seemed to be a ruling spirit among the villagers. 
He proposed that Barkup should give each man two tickets, admitting him 
and his wife or sweetheart free to the show at the county-seat. Barkup con- 
sented to this, and when the tickets were distributed the circus passed on. 

Blind Benner lay asleep in a closed van, and knew nothing of the oceur- 
rence until in the evening, when Hunch graphically told of it. 

‘*T tell yer,” he concluded, ‘‘ there was a tight fit uv missin’ a fight, an’ 
Levi grinned as onconsarned as if he hed wings.” 

A great growd attended the circus at the county-seat. There was a 
rush and struggle for the pasteboard slips when the ticket-wagon was 
opened. At times it seemed as if the vehicle would be overturned, but the 
ticket-seller was as imperturbable as the man with green goggles, who held 
his ticket between his fingers and calmly watched the embryo riot, caused 
by those who had bought their tickets struggling to get through the 
crowd pressing forward to buy. 

A youth who had in his escort two buxom girls grew tired of being 
hustled about. Going to the front of the wagon, he dropped on all fours 
and, with heroic disregard of his Sunday suit, crawled to the rear. Thrust- 
ing his head between a pair of active legs, he lifted their owner into the air 
as he raised his burly form erect. In a moment he was supplied with tickets 
and placed on the ground the man who had squirmed upon his neck, de- 
parting as he came. Goggles laughed heartily, much amused at the rus- 
tie’s stratagem. 

‘* How funny !” a woman remarked, 
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Goggles turned to see who had spoken. She had been pretty, but now 
she was brazen and her voice sounded like a cracked cymbal. 

‘** Mighty smart fellow, that,” he said. ‘‘ But you may not have a ticket. 
Let me offer you one; see, I have two.” He took a ticket from his pocket. 

‘TI don’t need a card, thank you; I go in the back way,” she replied, 
smiling invitingly, as he thought. 

‘*T have often wanted to see in the dressing-tent of a circus. Could 
you take me in?” he asked. 

‘Oh yes. I’m a privileged character ’round this show. There’s only 
one Mile. Faro in this country, and if she don’t have her way she raises 
Cain. I’m Mile. Faro. Old Barkup will say, ‘ Walk right in, Mr. Smith, if 
Faro has invited you.’ Yes, indeed I’m descended from the pyramids, and 
am cousin, many times removed, of Cleopatra.” 

The equestrienne talked thus volubly as she led the way to the ante-room, 
her new acquaintance stumbling after her. Passing into the tent, he was 
given a seat on an upturned bucket placed against a tent-pole. 

In the ante-room Blind Benner lay on a bed of coarse blankets. He 
coughed frequently and painfully. The man in the goggles turned inquir- 
ingly towards the couch, but paused to admire a splendid gray horse that 
was waiting for Mlle. Faro, who was to ride him in the grand entrée. Soon 
she appeared in a long riding-habit, trimmed with gold tinsel, and with a 
jaunty air walked to the horse. The ring-master gave the signal. From 
the main tent sounded the boom of the big drum, the clash of the cymbals, 
and the blast of the cornet. 

Mile. Faro was just settling in the saddle, when she heard Blind Benner 
cough. Slipping to the ground, she ran to him, tucked the blanket around 
him and gave hima pat on the cheek. In another moment she was ac- 
knowledging the applause of the spectators as her mettlesome horse dashed 
into the ring. 

‘‘By thunder, she can ride!” exclaimed the man in goggles as he 
watched the movements of the horse. 

She threw him a kiss, as she returned to the ante-room, and he hastened 
to assist her dismount. Promising to come back soon, she retired to the 
dressing-room, while he resumed his seat on the inverted bucket. Before 
long Mile. Faro came out in ballet costume, and, leaning against a pole, 
began to talk in a rattling way to him. 

Bill Kellar hurried past them and paused at the couch. 

‘* Are you awake, boy ?” he asked gently. 

‘« Yes,” Blind Benner replied, and caught Bill’s coat in his thin hand, 
giving it a pull. 

Bill understood, and, bending lower, placed his ear close to Benner’s lips. 

‘¢ Tell Levi I want him.” 

Away went Bill like a hurricane, jostling against Faro, who gave him a 
slap for his rudeness. He was scarcely out of the tent, when Levi entered 
and asked Benner what he wanted. 

‘* Levi,” a low, hoarse, eager tone, ‘‘ jist knock off them green goggles 
thet Faro’s teasin’ her feller *bout.” 

Just as Levi turned, as]though half in doubt, the manlaughed. Instantly 
Levi’s indecision left him, and with a bound he stood before the couple. 

Beg your pardon, Miss Faro, but I’ve got a curiosity to see your lover’s 
eyes. 

‘The man with the goggles did not move. 

‘*T think you’re very impudent, driver, and I'll have Barkup discharge 

you,” Mile. Faro said indignantly. 
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A fiendishly gleeful laugh broke from Levi's lips. 

‘*T'll bet you a dollar that one of his eyes is blue and the other black. 
Come now, Miss Faro.” 

The man with the goggles moved uneasily and slipped a hand under 
his coat. Levi watched him warily. 

‘Tl bet you five dollars that you are wrong,” said Faro, angrily. 

The man with the goggles rose quickly, and a knife flashed in his hand. 
Levi warded off the blow, and before it could be repeated Mille. Faro held 
his arms by his side. 

‘+ Don’t stab him, dear, ‘cause that would stop the show too long on the 
road. Just show him your - for I want to win his money.” 

Before he could free himself her deft fingers had removed the goggles. 

“You see I have lost, Miss Faro,” Levi said gayly; and then sternly 
added, ‘‘ My brothers and I have been looking for you, John Gillfillan.” 

Hunch had come in, and was sitting on the couch. Blind Benner, leaning 
against him, was quivering with joy, and uttering low cries of satisfaction. 
Mlle. Faro heard them, and went to him. When she stood by the bed he 
was saying: 

‘‘Oh, Hunchy, I kin die happy now, ’cause I found Gill. Won’t Lizzi be 
glad ter know it was Blind Benner what found him ?” 

‘¢ What does it all mean ?” Faro asked. 

He did not reply, but Hunch answered: 

‘¢ He didn’t marry Levi’s sister right.” 

‘He didn’t? Let me kick him.” 

She ran to thus express her contempt for Gill, but Levi restrained her 
and led him away. 

Hunch picked up the long knife which Mlle. Faro had taken from Gill 
and thrown on the ground. 

‘Gill, you must go back to Three-Sisters and marry Lizzi,” said 
Levi, when they were out of the tent. 

“ All right, Levi, I'll go ; but, to tell you the truth, I’m ashamed to meet 
Lizzi.” 

‘*T ain’t doubtin’ you,” said Cassi, who, noiseless as a shadow, had fol- 
lowed to assist Levi if Gill should attempt to get away. 

That was all that was said, the brothers not being talkers. One of 
them constantly remained with Gill. 

Two days later the Colossal Aggregation went into winter quarters, and the 
members of it from Three-Sisters, accompanied by Gill, started homewards., 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LIZZI’8 VENGEANCE. 


On the last night of November a gypsy-like covered wagon stopped at 
the farther end of the river bridge at Three-Sisters. From it Levi and 
Gill alighted. Matthi and Cassi followed, and then paused to assist Par- 
son Lawrence to the ground. Levi and Gill entered the bridge immedi- 
ately at a rapid pace, the others following leisurely. Bill Kellar, Blind 
Benner, and Hunch were left in the wagon to follow later, in time to be 
guests at the wedding by the church’s ceremony of Gill and Lizzi. 

She sat near the stove, rocking the new cradle her father had brought 
that day from the chopping. It was made of wild grape-vines ingeniously 
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plaited, and rocked smoothly on oak rockers. She was very proud of it» 
and as she moved it with a light motion of her foot, she hummed a lullaby 
which had soothed both grandfather and grandchild, for they slept, he 
sitting in the arm-chair where his wife died. His clay pipe was held lightly 
between his fingers. 

Some one entered without knocking, and Lizzi slowly turned from the 
fire at which she had been gazing vacantly. Her glad cry of welcome 
startled her father, and the pipe slipped to the floor, breaking in it pieces; 
but he did not heed it, so astounded was he at seeing Lizzi throw her arms 
around a man’s neck and lay her head against his chest. The man ap- 
parently was a stranger, but Lizzi soon informed her father who she 
greeted so affectionately. 

‘*Oh, John !” she said, ‘‘ you have come back at last, and I'll not see 
a finger pointing at me from everybody’s eyes any more.” 

Gill had no reply ready for such a welcome, and none suggested itself 
to him. So he remained silent, while Lizzi, forgetful of the open door, 
wept on his shoulder. Levi, gazing upon the scene, was fully repaid for 
his long search for Gill. 

Presently Peter arose, and walked with dignity to the door. Laying his 
hand on the latch, he paused and said sternly : 

‘* Ef yer come back, Mister Gillfillan, ter cure the hurt yer give Lizzi, 
T'll shet this door with yer inside; but ef yer ain’t, better Jet me shet it as 
yer found it yerself, with yer out in the dark.” 

Calmly he awaited the reply. 

‘“*Tf I have come for anything but Lizzi and the baby there in the cradle, 
I hope she will never forgive me for being away from her so long.” 

Gill spoke frankly. 

When Peter slammed the door he was outside, peering into the darkness 
and hoping to discover the sons for whom his heart longed. 

The jar caused by the door being shut so positively awoke the baby, and 
it began to cry. 

‘Come see the baby, John,” said Lizzi. ‘‘ There isn’t a finer boy in the 
regi’n. 

Then running to the cradle, she patted and soothed the child, exclaim- 
ing in the glad language and fond tones of happy mothers: ‘‘Oh! oh! it 
was too bad for its granddaddy to scare it awake that way.” 

She did not lift the infant from the cradle, for she wanted to keep Gill 
in ignorance as long as possible of the fire-mark that disfigured its cheek. 

He admired his son very much, yet in lame sentences that seemed forced. 
A twinge of disappointment shot through Lizzi’s heart, and a shadow of 
—_— passed over her face. Seeing the change in her countenance, he 
said : 

‘* You know, Lizzi, that a man isn’t much at praising a baby, no matter 
if he thinks it the prettiest child ever born.” 

This in a measure satisfied her, and, smiling brightly, she said ; 

‘* I think he looks like you, John.” 

He laughed, and sat down in the chair she had placed for him beside the 
one she had occupied. She, too, sat down, taking his hand in hers. 

They were silent, she trying to frame a question ‘about his absence, and 
he seeking for a proper introduction to the story he meant to tell. An 
exclamation from Peter McAnay interrupted her just as she had formu- 
lated her inquiry and was going to utter it. 

‘* It’s Levi,” she cried, as his voice was heard replying to his father. 
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Hastening to the door, she opened it, and paused on the threshold. Her 
father was saying: 

‘* Boys, I knowed yer was here when I waked up an’ seen Gill. Yer 
done well, an’ yer hev yer father’s blessin’.” 

Gathered around him were Levi, Matthi, and Cassi, and just beyond 
them, in the semi-darkness, she could see another person, a tall man with 
white hair and beard. 

Glancing quickly over her shoulder, she saw that Gill had risen and was 
standing near the table on which the lighted candles stood. Had not 
Cassi, who was nearest to her, thrown his arms around her, she would 
have shut the door and run to Gill to ask him a question. But Cassi held 
her and was kissing her cheek, and the other boys pressed forward for a 
welcome. Forced thus to remain she received her brothers, as joyously as 
her chilling heart would permit, gazing inquiringly the while at Parson 
Lawrence, whom she had recognized. At last, released from her brothers’ 
embraces, she entered the house and went to the cradle, giving Gill an 
appealing look for an explanation of it all as she passed him. He stepped 
forward to speak to her, but Peter McAnay interrupted again. 

‘* Lizzi, we'll have a great weddin’ ter-night.” 

She had dropped on her knees by the cradle to soothe the infant, petu- 
lant at being neglected. Without rising, sbe looked over her shoulder at 
Gill, who went nearer to her and said : 

‘* Lizzi, your father and brothers think we had better be married by a 
preacher; then no one would question our relations.” 

Slowly she rose to her full height, the baby held to her bosom, and her 
look defiant, uncompromising. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘ married once to the same man is enough. If the 
first time isn’t right, the second can’t make it so. No, I won’t throw 
doubt on my boy.” Then she paused and kissed the child. ‘‘ No”—some- 
thing choked her, but she gulped and continued bravely—‘‘I won’t marry 
you again, John, for it would cast doubt on the boy.” 

There was a pathetic tenderness in her voice. Not yet had she given up 
her husband. 

‘* You were all right,” exclaimed the impetuous Levi, ‘‘ but your marriage 
was not legal.” 

Gill turned to him in silent appeal. Lizzi listened with her lips apart, 
gazing in mute inquiry from one to the other of the men before her. De- 
liberately she tore open her dress and got the marriage-certificate once so 
ae in her eyes. Holding it before them with a shaking hand, she 
said : 

‘‘This is all I’ve got to keep my name clean and give my boy a right to 
his father’s name. Why isn’t it legal ?” 

There was a wail in her unsteady voice that cut her hearers to the heart. 

‘* Because Squire Harker married you before he was commissioned, when 
he had no right to issue writs or marry people.” 

Levi spoke in a lawyer-like way, and the terrible meaning of each word 
was plain to her. 

‘* John, did you know it ?” 

Her effort to be calm was great. Her voice indicated the measure of her 
success, as in even cold tones she asked for the truth. 

He hesitated. 

The certificate fluttered to the floor. 

As she turned her back upon them all, Blind Benner, led by Hunch, 
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came into the room. She sank upon her knees. The blind man groped 
his way to her and knelt by her side. 

“Oh, John, you wronged me! You wronged me! ‘You wronged me !” 
she repeated piteously, as she laid her head on the blind man’s shoulder, 
and held her child close to her breast. 

Parson Lawrence’s beard was wet with the tears that flowed unheeded 
down his cheeks. 

The brothers looked murder as their gleaming eyes saw their old father 
sink helpless and undone in a chair, while their sister grovelled before them. 

In Hunch’s hand, partly concealed, glittered the knife Gill had drawn on 
Levi in the circus-tent. 

All waited for Gill to act, for upon him lay the burden of proof, although 
he was really the defendant in the case. Advancing to Lizzi he laid his 
hand gently on her shoulder, and said: 

Lizzi.” 

His touch restored her queenliness to her, and she stood erect in the 
majesty of scorn. Her contempt flashed from her eyes as with a magnifi- 
cent sweep of her perfect arm she repelled him. 

‘‘What did you tell your mother?” she demanded, while with bowed 
head he obeyed the command of the gesture. 

He did not lift his eyes. 

‘* His mother had been dead for five years,” said Levi, angrily. 

‘¢Then who wrote this?” she inquired imperiously, producing from the 
pocket where it had lain beside the certificate, which she now trampled 
upon, the letter Gill had read to her the night before his departure on the 
pretended visit to his mother. 

All eyes were directed to him. His gaze was riveted to the floor. 

‘Oh, John, John! how could you, and in your mother’s name, too ?” 

That was her only rebuke when his plan to ruin her was fully revealed. 

With downcast eyes and slow step she moved towards the stove, intend- 
ing to destroy the letter, but Levi snatched it from her hand, and read 
it aloud, despite her protestations. 

When he had finished the letter he leaped at Gill with a shriek of rage, 
and thrust it into his face. Gill did not attempt to run or show fight, as 
Levi's hand closed on his throat in a grip that meant sure and speedy death. 

‘‘No, Levi, no; you must not punish him: leave that to me. And, 
Hunch Blair, how dare you®” 

She stamped her foot at Hunch, and entwined her fingers around Levi’s, 
her touch thrilling Gill as always it had done when she caressed him. 

Hunch had darted forward with the knife uplifted, but Cassi had 
restrained him. 

Matthi had turned to Parson Lawrence, who had begun to remonstrate, 
but ceased when Lizzi went to Gill’s rescue. 

Peter McAnay rose and looked approvingly on his son wreaking vengeance 
on the betrayer of his daughter, and frowned when she interfered to pre- 
vent a murder. 

‘ Levi obeyed her with savage reluctance, and Gill stood free, gasping for 
reath. 

All the while Lizzi had held the baby to her heart, which she thought 
would not thump so hard if the child were pressed against it. 

Hunch blurted, as he gave up the knife: 

‘* He drawed it on Levi, an’ I wanted ter stick it inter him.” 

That informed Lizzi fully: Gill had been compelled to come back to her. 
Looking around upon her brothers, she tried to smile gratefully, but it was 
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a dim light that flittered across her face to leave a deeper shadow. They 
had meant well, but far better for her had they left Gill where they found 
him; for then, had he not returned, she would not have known that she had 
been his victim, and would have continued to mourn for him as dead, 
believing herself his widow. 

Holding the child before him, she said: ‘‘Take your last look at him, 
John. See the fire-mark. I shivered when I first saw it, but didn’t mind 
it long, for it made me think I had saved you from death once. But I do 

mind,” and her voice rose and vibrated in scorn, ‘‘if he bears your name. 
That would be an awful mark on his soul for God to look at; a horrid ugly 
scar that would make him hideous to the angels that rung his mother’s 
weddin’ bell.” 

Her voice faltered a little as that pine-grove memory came over her, but 
it became strong again as she addressed Parson Lawrence. 

‘Will you baptize my boy 2” she asked. 

‘* Yes, yes,” the saintly man replied, his voice ill controlled. 

‘* His name will be Peter McAnay,” she said simply. Then facing Gill, 
she held the child to him. 

‘*You may kiss him, John.” 

The boy cried when G*"’ pressed his lips to the purple mark. 

At that moment a sharp crash of glass was heard. The elbow of a man 
ge the crowd behind him on the porch had gone through a pane in 
the sash. 

‘¢ Let down the blind, Hunch,” Lizzi commanded. 

— pulled the string, tied in a bow, and the green shade shut off the 
crowd. 

‘*Now, John, good-by.” 

She held out her hand to him, but withdrew it quickly. Her momentary 
tenderness vanished when she saw the eagerness in his eyes. She dared 
not shake hands, remembering how he had clung to her in Sugar-Camp 
Hollow. Another opportunity she dared not give him now, for he must 
know she was implacable. With the boy held to her bosom as if to shield 
him from Gill, she stood erect and pointed to the door. 

Go 

It was a stern command. 

She met his appealing look with unyielding gaze. 

Slowly he walked to the door. 

‘Wait !” she called. 

He paused, but did not turn. 

‘* Have you any money ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” he replied eagerly, and came back to her, a roll of bills in his 
extended hand. 

‘* Give it to Levi.” 

‘‘So much is mine, Levi,” and she named an amount, remembering to 
a cent how much of his money she had spent. 

Levi counted the sum, making change from his pocket. 

Matthi and Cassi stood near the door, looking on in amazement. Parson 
Lawrence leaned against a table. Peter McAnay sat with his face buried 
in his hands. Hunch walked nervously around the room, while Blind 
Benner waited near Lizzi, hoping she would speak to him. 

Levi returned the balance of the money to Gill; he proffered it to Lizzi. 

‘‘Not a cent,” she said proudly. ‘The money you gave Levi is what I 
spent of his savin’s, when I thought I was your wife; but not a cent of 
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your money will I take from this on. I°ll scrub and wash for a livin’, if I 
must, and Benner, here, will help take care of little Peter. Now go!” 

Compelled to give vent to her feelings, she impulsively kissed Blind Benner. 
His hand was across her eyes as he lovingly felt her face, and she did not 
see Gill pass through the door. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BLIND BENNER SEES LIZZi. 


WHEN Gill left Lizzi he was her subject ; and no exile, however long, 
could diminish his loyalty to her. All his mature years he had been a 
libertine, cold, clever, selfish. No thrill except that of passion had stirred 
his blood, quickened his pulses ; yet they beat quickly now as he stood 
outside of the home whose threshold he dared not cross. In his despair 
he loved the woman whom he had wronged. 

A hard gripe was fastened on his collar. He closed his eyes and hoped 
he had been seized by one of her brothers who meant to kill him. 

‘* Stop with me ter-night, Gill.” 

It was Henry Myers who spoke. 

Gill was bewildered ; the hubbub about him increasing his confusion. 

‘‘T will sleep in the bed of the river,” he replied with a laugh. Then 
seeing Bill Kellar, he continued : ‘‘ Take me home with you, Bill; fiddle up 
the devil and get him to grab me.” 

His humiliation was complete. 

Henry gave him a push, and he walked along meekly, Hunch following 
close to his heels, and the crowd straggling after. 

Without a word to any one Lizzi went to her room, which with the door 
closed became a holy place, where Grief was high-priest. Peter McAnay 
climbed the stairs softly and listened outside the door. The only sound he 
heard was the light tapping of her heel on the floor as she danced the baby 
on her knee. 

Levi escorted Parson Lawrence to Seth Reed’s house, and Blind Benner 
sought his home. 

atthi and Cassi went aimlessly out into the streets. Their oath had 
not been kept: Gill had escaped without punishment from them. They 
had not settled with him, because the Queen had forbidden them to harm 
him. Had they met him on the street, they would have stood aside, 
accepting the situation, while they thirsted for his blood. 

On his way home from Seth Reed’s, Levi stopped at Squire Harker’s. 
From that official he learned of the bargain made by him and Gill in the 
shoe-shop. With this information to impart, Levi called on Squire Parsons 
and advised him to ride immediately to Squire Barton and procure a war- 
rant for the arrest of both Squire Harker and Gill. Squire Parsons acted 
on the suggestion, and by midnight was far up the Boomer Creek road. 
The night was far spent when, warrant in hand, he set out to return to 
Three-Sisters. He rode hard, hoping to reach the biopay by daybreak. 
About a mile from the town his horse stumbled over a loose plank on a 


Boomer Creek bridge, and lamed himself so badly that the Squire was com- 
pelled to walk. 


Lizzi rose early after a sleepless night, and taking the boy downstairs 
placed him in the cradle. He was sound asleep, and the noise she made in 
building a fire in the stove did not disturb him, 
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While the fire was catching she sat with her elbows resting on her knees and 
her hands clasped before her. Presently the sound of many feet marching 
in measured tread reached her. It grew more distinct, then ceased fora 
moment, was heard again, growing gradually fainter. She listened to it 
as if in a stupor, while the bacon sizzled meaningly in the skillet and the 
tea-kettle hummed a busy tune. 

A surly, resolute crowd was leading John Gillfillan to the bridge to hang 
him. At first the intention was to lynch him before the Block, but some 
of the men urged in opposition to this plan that it would be too hard on 
Lizzi when she should learn that he had been killed in front of her door 
and she unable to prevent it because she was ignorant of it. Their counsel 
prevailed, and the bridge was decided upon as the place of execution. 

Bill Kellar, assisted by Hunch, had told Henry Myers, who had recently 
been elected constable, and the constantly increasing crowd, the history of 
the search for Gill, and how at last Blind Benner had discovered him. For 
a conclusion to the narration, the dwarf gave a graphic description of as 
much as he had witnessed of the scene when Lizzi learned of Gill’s perfidy 
and refused to be party to a second marriage ceremony with him. 

‘¢ Yer orter be hung, damn yer!” Henry Myers fairly yelled, as he shook 
his fist in Gill’s face. 

‘*There’s no telling but he fired the store fer ter kill hisself, forgettin’ 
us poor folks thet might hev starved.” 

This suggestion of a burly teamster became as it passed from lip to lip 
an assertion, and violently-excited men surrounded Gill, charging him with 
incendiarism and daring him to deny the accusation. He was very white, 
but cool and quiet, neither defying them nor asking mercy at their hands. 
A grim sort of submission was expressed by his face as he stood against 
the wall of the little room and waited for a decision of the mob as to his 

unishment. When at last it was resolved to lynch him he betrayed no 

ear, and the crowd, awed by his calmness, became sullen. Loud tones gave 
place to surly growls that indicated inflexible determination to perform an 
act of justice that should both be a vengeance on the culprit—for not a 
man was present who had not fully convinced himself that Gill had set fire 
to the store—and a warning to all incendiaries of the fate that would be 
theirs if they should be so unfortunate as to be captured. A rope was 
procured, and a noose made in it, which was thrown over Gill’s neck. 
Then he was led away to the execution. 


Blind Benner had coughed almost incessantly from the time he went to 
bed, and at last in desperation rose. Dressing himself he sat down in a 
chair near the kitchen stove, in which the fire still smouldered. The 
change of posture gave him relief, and he fell asleep. The tread of the 
men passing the Block with Gill aroused him. Listening to the heavy, 
regular footfalls, and not hearing a voice, he feared he was dreaming. 
Creeping to the door, he opened it. The cold air rushing in started his 
eough and convinced him that he was awake. Struggling for a moment 
with the cough, he overcame it, and, impelled by a vague alarm, went down 
the porch steps. Pausing a moment, he listened again. The footsteps 
seemed far away. Groping his way to the end of the Block, he went into 
Bigbug Avenue, where he eould hear them more plainly ; yet they were 
going away from him towards the bridge. 

His determination was taken at once, and rapidly he followed the crowd. 
Running recklessly, and keeping as near the middle of the street as he 
could, he stumbled often and at last fell, He rose quickly, not minding 
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the pain, took one step and stopped, brought to a halt byfan obstacle on 
which he placed his hands. 

‘¢Tt’s the herse-block,” he exclaimed joyfully, patting it affectionately, 
as he would a friend. 

It was a friend indeed—a guide. 

Leaving it, he went ahead slowly, swinging his arms and reaching as far 
as he could, pausing at every step. Presently the tips of his fingers 
touched something. Going nearer, he found he was beside a post, which he 
felt eagerly as if searching for some mark by which to know it. He found 
two rings hanging one above the other from staples driven into the wood. 

Leaning against the post, he listened. A cold breeze blew over him, and he 
shivered, coughing in spite of the hand that covered his mouth. He hoped 
to hear some one speak, but nothing reached his ears from the bridge but 
the trampling of heavy boots on the floor. Again the wind blew, harder 
this time, and he coughed louder; but if he was heard, no one heeded him. 
A creaking sound came from above him, but he did not need the rasping 
screech of the sign on its rusty hinges to inform him that he was in front of 
the tavern. Listening a moment longer, he patted the post as he had done 
the horse-block, and stole towards the bridge. Soon from the remark of a 
man on the outskirts of the crowd he learned what was to be done. 

‘* Heng Gill,” he repeated in a whisper, half joyfully, wholly willing that 
it should be done. Then came the thought, 

‘¢ But Lizzi would rether they wouldn’t.” 

With eager, impatient search, he tried to find the sign-post to guide him 
towards the Block, where he had decided to go and tell her what was hap- 
pening. Reach out as he would, he could not touch the post, and he began 
running in circles, striking out with his hands like a madman. 

i ee ! Hunchy !” he called, but his voice was weak, and he was not 
eard. 

When he was almost exhausted he struck a tree with his arm. Pausing 
a second to feel the bark, he went quickly around it and stumbled over the 
board walk in front of Colonel Hornberger’s house. Then he knew the way. 
The board walk passed the Block. He ran on it fast as he could, and burst 
in upon Lizzi as she sat before the fire with her face buried in her hands. 

Between gasps for breath he began to tell his story, while his head 
= with whirring noises and his temples throbbed as if they would 

urst. 

‘*Mind the baby, Benner,” she called to him from the’ porch before he 
had finished. 

A wail from the infant directed him to the cradle. Kneeling beside it, 
he struggled with his cough and rocked the crying child. 

When the lynchers entered the bridge, Henry Myers climbed up to one 
uf the cross-pieces. The end of the rope was thrown to him, and he made 
it fast. Then Gill was placed on a chair. 

‘Yer hev got ter die, John Gillfillan, an’ yer may as well make a clean 
breast uv it,” said Henry, his feet dangling not far from Gill’s head. 

The sullen faces of the angry men did not seem to frighten Gill, who 
could see them plainly in the light of several stable-lanterns distributed 
through the crowd. The rope pressed against his neck, but his hands 
were unbound. 

‘‘We'll give yer three minits ter make up yer mind, not as we’ve got 
enny doubts ’bout yer guilt, but we think yer might die easier hevin’ told 
the truth onct in yer life.” 
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Henry took a bull’s-eye watch from his vest-pocket and asked for a 
lantern. By its light he grimly watched the hands. 

The silence in the bridge was so intense that Gill could hear the watch 
tick, and the sounds of Blind Benner’s feet striking the board walk as he 
ran to Lizzi were borne to the ears of the crowd. 

At last Henry said : 

‘* Yer hev jist got a quarter uv a minit, Gill.” 

Clearing his throat, Gill made a sign with his hand that he was going 
to speak. The men came closer to him, and Henry put his watch away. 

‘*T guess I ought to tell. I did set fire to the store because I wanted to 
get rid of the books. I meant to get out in time through the window; 
was just going to open it and jump when I heard Lizzi”—his voice faltered 
a little—‘‘ for help and her axe strike the door downstairs. Then I 
thought I’d let her save me. You know how she pulled me out, but you 
didn’t know that I was pretending I was overcome with the smoke.” 

‘¢ Why did yer want ter burn the books ?” asked Thomas Myers. 

‘* Because I had been stealing from Colonel Hornberger, and couldn’t 
have hid it much longer.” 

He was very calm, but his face was blanched. 

‘Yer kin say yer prayers ef yer want ter,” said Henry. 

‘* Guess they wouldn’t be much good,” Gill remarked with a wan smile. 

‘Then tie his arms, Tom.” 


Near the bridge Lizzi stopped suddenly, her impetuous rush to save 
or life checked by the thought to which she gave utterance in a 
whisper : 

Thee my shame.” 

She had not known it when she ran to rescue him from death in the 
store fire ; she had not learned it when she faced unflinchingly the scorn 
of the women ; and she was ignorant of it when she dashed into the bar- 
room to stop the fight her brothers made in defence of her good name : but 
now it was upon her with crushing weight, and she stood helpless in sight 
of the rope that was to strangle Gill. 

If she would save him it behooved her to act quickly, for she could see a 
man pinioning his arms. Moved with great pity for her betrayer, whose 
ber face she could see plainly, she summoned strength to enter the 

ridge. 

As she stepped on the planks she was conscious of a change in the man- 
ner “ the crowd, and seeing Squire Parsons force his way to Gill’s side, 

used. 
te Henry Myers !” called the squire. 

“Here,” answered Henry from the cross-piece. 

‘*T have a warrant for the arrest of John Gillfillan issued to you as con- 
stable, and you must take him in charge.” 

Law had entered the crowd, and its presence was immediately recognized 
by submission. Henry dropped to the bridge-floor and muttered a curse 
as he addressed the squire: 

‘Yer hev spoiled a good job; ef yer’d b’en a minit later the devil’d hed 
Gill, sure.” 

Lizzi, seeing Gill would not be injured, turned and fled through the dark- 
ness to the refuge of her home. 

‘ She entered it with bowed head, her queenliness having gone from her 
‘orever. 
The child was crying petulantly. Blind Benner, lying on the floor, sup- 
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amg his head with one hand and feebly rocked the cradle with the 
other. 

A pool of blood lay on the white quilt that covered the infant, and an- 
other was forming on the floor under the cradle. 

The child wailed as the cradle rocked slowly and unevenly. 

The blood flowed noiselessly from Blind Benner’s lips. He knew Lizzi 
had come back, but he i not speak until she did. He was afraid to 
know what had happened in the bridge, and would die in ignorance, 
obeying her last command to him. 

ith eyes cast down she moved slowly towards the cradle. The blood 
on the quilt was lighted by the unsteady flame of the candle. Suddenly 
she saw the scarlet pool. Her head swam and she sank on her knees. 
Taking the blind man’s head impulsively yet tenderly in her hands, she 
laid it against her heart, bursting with this new grief. 

Soothed by the mother's presence or frightened by the nearness of Death, 
the infant ceased its wail. 

The cradle stood still. 

But the red stream flowed rapidly, while Blind Benner nervously and 
weakly took from his vest-pocket a piece of crumpled paper and handed it 
to Lizzi. 

She smoothed it and read, while Blind Benner clung to her neck. 

** Too Hoom it may consern. 

T leeve all my Sirkus munny to Lizzi an’ my fiddel to her boy. 
BLIND BENNER, 
Wittness his x mark. 


She kissed him on the lips wet with blood. 

His head fell. The hemorrhage had been very profuse, and she saw the 
death-pallor on his cheek. Soon he raised his head, and with his lips close 
to her ear whispered: 

“*T kin soon see yer, Lizzi.” 

Ever after that he was silent. 


THE END.” 


Oh, come, fair Columbia, and turn from the crowd And turn to the instrument perfect, complete, 
Of political combatants, clamoring loud; That beats Time himself, and can never be beat 
Oh, leave them to bicker and quarrel and jar, For, the SoumErR P1Ano, as certain as fate, 


Like the flats and the sharps that they frequently are, Is “the ticket”? to win, for the year ’88! 
From “‘ The Midsummer Puck,” 1888. 


In the midsummer number of Puck, a cut of which is published above, there is a handsome picture} 
descriptive of the present condition of affairs in the political world, and also showing in the most striking 
manner that although the politicians are fighting amongst themselves, yet the winning ticket for 1888 in 
musical world is the SoHMER Piano. 

In the front of the picture is Columbia being most courteously received by Mr. Hugo Sohmer, who 
desires to present to her the ‘‘ SonmER” Piano. By the side of Mr. Sohmer in a group are Josef Kuder on 
the left, Mr. Charles Fahr in the centre, and Mr. George Reichmann at the right, rejoicing over the recognie 
tion of the instrument’s merits on the part of Columbia representing the people of the United States. Above 
this is a banner waving the words ‘‘ SOHMER & CO.”’’ In the background one sees the Capitol, with 
masses of struggling politicians surrounding Cleveland, Thurman, Harrison, and Morton. 

But in one thing they all agree: that is, the high position and standing of the celebrated Sonmer Piano, 
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A Series of 
500 Popular® 
Subjects. 


Price, $2.00 each’ , 
worth, $7.00. THE GREATEST PAINTINGS. 


Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 


The famous mye se are reproduced on steel pa; on oa by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insures 
pan di — ing, shade, and the minutest de of the original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
excelling steel plates 
The aa 0 are 344 inches wide, of elaborate carved oak, highly polished in ‘‘ antique style,”’ with gilt 

or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store, 

Any one of these framed pictures, ‘carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by express on 
receipt of $2.00, or C. O. D., $2.25. Pictures without —— cents. The trade supplied. 

Select any of the following subjects, or send for a complete list: 


Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. Christ _ Pilate, by M. de Mun- | National Capitol. From eee 
Railway Station, by W. P. Frith. kacs| New York Harbor and Brooklyn 
The Chariot Race, y A. La Rixe by J. E. Meissonier. Bridge. From Nature, 

Defence of Champigny, by J. B. E. | Ancient Italy, by J. M. W. Turner, Coleates at the Court rot Ferd 
Détailte Natural Rock, and and Isabella, by V. Brozik. 
Hard Hit, by W. Q. Orchardson. in ‘the Garden of the " 1814, ** or Napoleon's Retreat, by 

ee L on Board the Beller- Colorado. From Nature. J.'L, E. Meissonier. 
Zomplete View of Niagara Falls. the Columbia. From 
lissionary’s Story, by J. G. m Nature. 
of this M 
testify as to the exceptional v: Address A, J. BISHOP, Publisher, 
these pictures. University Place, New York City, 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF 1888. 


“FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of Opening a Chestnut Burr,’’ “Barriers Burned Away,’’ ‘An Original Belle,’’ The 
Earth Trembled,’’ etc. etc. 
12mo, paper covers, 25 cents, 

#. P. toe nas no rival in America, Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
stories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christian, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten. 
“Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman is now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
extraordinarily finished novels in the future, is to expect too much of human nature, 
“Found, Yet Lost” is probably the climax of his genius. 

Xt is published exclusively for us, and only sold in this form. As the first edition is 
onty one hundred thousand copies, and as a large percentage of that number have been 
ordered in advance of publication, it behooves those who wish to be supplied from the first 
edition to get their orders in at once. 


BUTLER BROTHERS. New York and Chicago. 


esa aan 


LLL 


VESTIBULED TRAINS | 


abe ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE OF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I’y. 


These trains leave Chicago at 5.30 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A. M., Minneapolis 8.10 A.M. Leave Minneapolis 
6.50 P. M., St. Paul 7.30 P. M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A. M, 
It is the only line between the points named running 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers every day in the week. . 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


‘EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


ARE THE BEST. 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 
_DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT, 
4  _SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 
IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 
CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 
MACAULAY OR ROLLIN, 


See that the Title Page bears the Imprint of 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
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PERIODICALS 


Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


He POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


Epitep BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread of scientific truth in popular form, is 


fiHed with articles of interest to everybody, by the ablest writers of the time. 


Its range of 


topics, which is widening with the advance of science, includes— 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT.* 
SCIENTIFIC ETHICS ; MENTAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
MAN'S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


WATURAL HISTORY; DISCOVERY; EXPLORATION, ETC. 


With other illustrations, each number contains a finely-engraved Portrait of some 
eminent scientist, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Among its recent contributors are: Herbert Spencer, Andrew D. White, David A. 
Wells, T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Atkinson, W. K. Brooks, Grant Allen, 
E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, Appleton Morgan, Felix 
L. Oswald, Sir William Dawson, F. W. Clarke, Horatio Hale, Edward 8. Morse, J. 8. New- 
berry, Eugene L. Richards, N. 8. Shaler, D. G. Thompson. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 


“*The Popular Science Monthly’ has long since 
taken its place as the one magazine which deals with 
science in a popular manner. In this respect it cer- 
tainly has no rival and no peer. That it is not too 
solid for a large and growing body of readers its 
prosperity demonstrates.’’—New York Tribune. 


“*The Popular Science Monthly’ is devoted to 
nothing except Truth as far as it has yet been dis- 
covered—Truth at all hazards. and irrespective of 
consequences. .. . To thoughtfully read ‘The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly’ is to have mastered at least the 
rudiments of the largest education that has yet been 
attained on earth.”"—New York Mail and Express. 


“This magazine has made a field for itself, in which 


it stands alone. It has done more to popularize 
science than all other publications added together, 
and well deserves the marked success which it has 
Republic (Washington). 


“There is no diminution in the excellence of this 
magazine since Prof. Youmans’s death. It is well 
established, and has the highest fame for a work of 
its kind.’’—Boston Herald. 


“The magazine is as trenchant, progressive, thor- 
oughly informed, and full of ability as it ever was.”’ 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 


‘“**The Popular Science Monthly’ can not be ex- 
(Conn.) Evening Post. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 


Single Number, 50 cents. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 


BOOKS 
BOOKS * AT * FAIR * PRICES. 


Any proper Book here or it will be got. 
Fair prices for Books, no odds what the common prices are. 
Those are the principles we run our Book Department on. 


We go wherever Books can be had to best advantage and 
take them in such lots as to get the best possible terms. Is 
it any wonder that our trade has grown and grown until 
We Sell More Books at Retail Than Any Other House in 

America ? 


Throngs at some of the counters at almost any time dur- 
ing business hours. In holiday times we add and add to the 
Book Counter space, until a section nearly FIVE HUNDRED 
FEET LONG is given up to the business. Last December 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX Book Sales-persons 
were required to attend to the demands of the visitors. 


But it is not necessary to come to the Store to enjoy the 
privilege of our Book Department. Wherever there is a Post- 
office there is what is in effect a branch of our Book Store. 
A catalogue of Books can be had for the asking. You can 
order whatever publication you care for, and know that you 
are only paying a reasonable price. 


The Wanamaker Price-list is a check on your bookseller, 
wherever you are. There is no guess-work about it. It puts 
Books on the basis of any other merchandise. 


That isn’t what you find in the common run of book- 
stores, either in city or country. 


We are in better shape than ever to help you to Books— 
anybody’s Books. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
-for 1589. 


Since THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE came under its present management 
its purpose has been kept steadily in view to the end that the Magazine should 
be a faithful exponent of American thought and illustrate all that was interesting 
in American life. The object has been to make the Magazine valuable to Ameri- 
cans because, as Americans, they could not fail to be interested in the subjects 
treated and the topics discussed. 

In 1889 this course will be vigorously continued. The best American writers 
will contribute to its pages, which will also be illustrated by the best American 
artists. The best statesmen, lawyers, clergymen, and other public men of the 
country, will discuss the topics of the time from the American standpoint. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for 1889 will contain American fiction, Ameri- 
can history, American poetry—all by AMERICAN WRITERS. 


A year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE (price $3.00), con- 
sisting of twelve monthly numbers, gives: 

More than 1,500 pages of the Best, Most Interesting, and Valuable Literature; 

Nearly 1,000 Illustrations from Designs by Famous Artists, reproduced by the best methods. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


To any one sending in his or her subscription now for 1889, we will send 
the December number free, making thirteen numbers in all. 


Booksellers and Postmasters are authorized to reecive and forward Subscriptions, 


25 Cents per Number. $3.00 per Year. 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT FOR 1I5 CENTS. 


A LIBERAL COMMISSION WILL BE ALLOWED TO CLUB-RAISERS 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
749 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines. 


A full line of Standard Family Medicines that can be relied upon 
for the cure of the special diseases for which they 
are recommended. 


OYSPEPSIA PILL,—4A Sfecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 
TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 never failing remedy for all diseases and weaknesses 


peculiar to Women. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, —— 

MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chills, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilious and Malarial 
Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Malarial 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 

Price $1.00 per Boz of 100 Pills. 

NEURODINE PILL.—4 Sfecific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nerveus Headache, Toothache, 
Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 

Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 

HOME LIVER PILL.—4 radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Colie 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extending around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills. | Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afterward. 


Price $1.00 and 25 Cents per Box. 


RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in 
Muscles and Joints. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


NERVE TONIC PILL.—4 radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss of 
Vitality, etc. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 

ALTERATIVE PILL-—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions, 
Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 

Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 


CHOLERA PILL.—/or Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera. 

Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 

DIURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Disease, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 

WORM LOZENCE.—This Lozenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 
for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there is no 
difficulty in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 
each box. 


Price 50 Cents per Box. 


GOUGH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sore 
throat. 


Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of these medicines sent on application. 
‘¥° Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the prices 
of all these medicines. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
364 BROADWAY, 19° - NEW YORK CIty. 
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MISCETSAREOUS 


DONN PIATT’S WORKS. 


Memories of the Men who Saved 
the Union. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Wustrated, 


In this book Cotonel Piatt treats in his unique and 
interesting style the biographical story of the ‘ives of 
Lincoln,General Thomas, Seward, Stanton, and Chase. 

The Westminster Review, the greatest of all maga- 
zines, says Colonel Piatt’s bock is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 
has reached Europe in half a century. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

You will find that these stories are thoroughly Ataeri- 
can; and written in that witty, sarcastic vein by 
which Colonel Piatt has made his name a household 

in the home of every true American. 


For sale everywhere, or sent on receipt of price, 
postage paid, to any «ddress. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & ULO., 


Chicago, New York, and San Fi aucisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BELFORD’S for January will con- 
tain a Novel hy 
MALLEY S. WARING, 


ENTITLED, 


“The Lion’s Share.” 
FREE READING MATTER. 


If you have not Cecided what papers to take this. 
year, send us your address, with 10 cents silver, and 
we will forward your name to publishers all over the 
country, who vill send you magazines and papers 
of every descmption in abundance. It is the best 
investment you can make of a dime. It will yield 
big returns. Try it. Subscribe ‘o no ;,aper without 
getting our price. Wecaa save you money. 


HUB SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


Box 3061, Boston, Mass. 
Mention BEL “orp’s . 1AGAZINE. 


OPIUM CURED 


PERFE.TEi) PLAN. 


Accident Insurance at Actual Cost! 


Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, PRESIDENT. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot, 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 
both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 
$25.00 Weekly Indemnity for 26 
consecutive weeks. 


Total cost to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
6: monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITE 


From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For 20 years has been the standard remedy 
with physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pro- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses 
and nervousness. 

It has been used and recommended by 
Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, 
and thousands of the world’s best brain- 
workers. 


A Vital Phosphite,not a Laborctory 
Phoaphate. 


For sale by druggists, or sent by mac, $1. 


EF. CROSBY 
66 West 25th Street, New York, 


Fiction Ac: SENSATION @Wr- Humor: 


104 to 110 ATTORNEY STREET, NEW YORK. 

Think of Amélie Rives, H. Rider Haggard, Dion Boucicault, M. E. Braddon, Julian 
Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Bill Nye, Marion Harland, Nym Crinkle, Patience Stapleton, 
E. Stoddard, R. K. Munkittrick, John Habberton, etc., etc., etc., in one number of any paper! 
Qiustrated by Thomas Nast, Matt Morgan, McIlvaine, Sterner, Ogden, Kendrick, etc., ete. 


‘4 No. 23 commenced Amélie Rives’ wondrous poem, 
Asmodéus” (ILLUSTRATED), 
ti No. 1, Vol. Il., October 27, commenced 
“On Bones Island” (ILLUSTRATED), 
By Amélie Rives. 
” My Fellow-Laborer™” «.ustratep), 


By H. Rider Haggard. 
in No. 2, November 3, commenced 


“It Is Easier for a Camel” (.tustraten), 

By M. E. Braddon. 

Dion Boucicault’s sensation serial ‘‘ HY-BRAS-YL” (illustrated) continues. 

Mavion Harland edits ‘THE WOMAN’S WORLD” column; Edgar Faw- 

cett continues bis «SOCIAL SILHOUETTES ;” Julian Hawthorne contributes 

a topical essay; Bill Nye commences ‘‘ THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL. 

CANDIDATES,” illustrated by Zim; and Nym Crinkle gives a page of 
Theatrical Criticism, illustrated by Ogden. 


A Double-page Cartoon on Society in every number. 
A PAGE ON WHAT IS GOING ON IN SOCIETY BY ONE OF THE 400 (illustrated). 


ONLY SEVEN CENTS. ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


News" 


BOORS. 
A UNIVERSAL SUCCESS. 


THE MAPLESON 
MEMOIRS. 


1848-1888, 
ey JAMES H. MAPLESON. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, - - - = CLOTH, $4.00 


This humorously interesting biographical work has been published in five coun- 
tries of Europe simultaneously with this American edition. Colonel Mapleson writes 
us that in England alone over $25,000 worth of books were ordered the first 
day of publication, and that its success in every other European country has been 
as gratifying. The great impresario looks to America, as he has many times before 
without being disappointed, for the warmest reception and largest returns on this 
last big undertaking. That the ablest critical newspapers of the world, the Saturday 
Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, the St, James Gazette, the Times, and all the leading 
reviews have given columns of their valuable space to excerpts from it, besides long 
commendatory reviews, stamps the author not only an impresario without a rival 
but also an author of no mean ability. 

In this extremely amusing history, of which more than half relates to the United 
States, Mr. Mapleson brings us very close to nearly all the famous singers of the 
present and past generations, including Patti, Nilsson, Pauline Lucca, Gerster, Marie 
Litta, Lilli Lehman, Sinico, Scalchi, Albani, Kellogg, Nevada, Emma Abbott, Minnie 
Hauk, Annie Louise Cary, Campanini, Ravelli, Giannini, Nicolini, Galassi, Capoul, 
Del Puente, De Anma, Santley, and a host of others. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ano SAN FRANCISCO. 
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GOOD 


A FORTNIGHTLY MAGAZINE 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


s2.50 A YEAR. 


This Popular Magazine began its Eighth Volume with 
the Number dated November 10, 1888. 


Every housekeeper needs it. Send to the publishers for testimonials. We have many letters 
from ladies who say they could not keep house without it. 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR IT FOR 1889. 


One of the prominent features in Volume VIII. will be a series of papers by 
Maria Parloa, under the title of ‘‘ From the Soup Tureen to the Pudding 
Dish ;’ and another will be a series of papers on ‘‘ Quaker Housekeeping,” 
being a relation of experience in housekeeping which furnishes plentiful and 
healthful food at an average expense of Ten Cents a Meal for Each Member 
of the Family. Besides these there will be an unusually varied selection of 


articles of the same high standard which has made this magazine so popular. 


We will send a Sample Copy of “Good Housekeeping” Free on application. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


We also publish the Goop HovusEkEEPING Series of Household Books, viz,: Lessons in Candy-Making, 
50c.; Perfect Bread, 25c.; A Key to Cooking, 25c.; Six Cups of Coffee, 25c.; Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
Diners, 50c.; and In the Sick-Room, or the Art of Nursing, 50c. Any of these books sent by mail on receipt 
of price, or the whole set of six books for $1.75. 
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PERIODICALS 


WRI TE RS young and old, experienced and 
inexperienced, professional and 


amateur, will be interested in 


THE WRITER 


The Successful Boston Magazine for d 
Literary Workers. t 


It is the only periodical in the world devoted 
wholly to explaining the details of literary produc- 
tion, and it has come to be regarded as indispensable 
to all who write, or who are interested in literary 
work, THE WRITER is edited by a practical news- 
paper man, of long and varied experience, and all 
its articles, by well-known literary people, are prac- 
tical, helpful, timely, bright, and interesting. Its 
department of Queries and Answers alone is worth 
to any reader many times the cost of the magazine. 
The department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions 
gives many ideas about saving and easing labor at 
the desk, The department of Literary Articles in 
Periodicals is the only published index of literary 
articles printed in the daily and weekly papers and 
in the magazines, and makes a file of THE WRITER 


essential in every library. The bound volumes of 4 
the magazine make the best handbook of journalism 
extant. 


The price of THE WRITER is 


10 Cents a Number; One Dollar a Year. 


When ordering the Magazine ask for a 
Prospectus of 


The Writer’s Literary Bureau, | 


Which aids writers in finding the best markets for 
their manuscript, and serves as a medium between 
author and publisher. It also gives honest advice 
and unprejudiced criticism of manuscript, when de- 
sired. 

For full particulars address, naming BELFORD’s 


MAGAZINE, 
THE WRITER, 4 


Box No. 1905. BOSTON, MASS. | 
No Sample Copies of THE WRITER are Sent Free. 


BOOKS 


STANDARD 
B 


BINDINGS. 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


SCHOOL-BOOK 
DEPARTMENT. 


GRAMMARS, 
DICTIONARIES, 
READERS, Ete. 


REFERENCE: 
BOOKS, 
YEAR-BOOKS, 
ATLASES, and 
ENCYCLO- 
PEDIAS. 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
PEOPL 


OUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT. 


HOW TO KEEP 
POSTED ON 
WHAT IS 
APPEARING 
IN THE 
LITERARY 
WORLD. 


Address, 


BOOKS. 


We invite attention to our immense stock of Books in all Departments of Litera- 
ture, embracing the classic and standard authors, current fiction, belles-lettres, 
and a complete collection of French Literature, Standard Spanish, Italian, and 
German writers. 


Good Books ought to be in good bindings. We enlist the best skill of American, 
French, English, and German binders, and accordingly our designs embrace the 
best productions of the leading workmen. We make also a specialty of bindin 
books issued in parts, music, or binding newspapers and periodicals, and we bind 
these works as plainly, cheaply, or as luxuriously as may be desired. 


A magnificent assortment of Books for young people suitable for Young Folks of 
all ages, and comprehending ali the standard Children’s Books, Fairy Tales, the 
Mono-tint Books, and, in short, a complete display of the best Juvenile Literature 
extant. Children’s Books in the French language also. 


We keep on hand constantly College and School Books, and we are able to fill 
all orders expeditiously and at advantageous prices. Catalogues cheerfully sent 
upon request. 


Our list of works used for the acquirement and study of French, German, 
Spanish, or any of the foreign languages, is the most complete in the United 
States. Prices very moderate. Send for our catalogue of this stock. We cheer- 
fully answer any inquiries from people who seek suggestions or advice as to the 
best book to use in particular studies. 


It is often a matter of difficulty to put your hand on the best reference-book on 
any particular subject. We have made a study for years of giving the most intel- 
ligent and thoroughly accurate information to all parties applying for this class 
of books. For this reason we invite correspondence from those desiring any 
knowledge concerning the object, character, and scope of any work that they con- 
template purchasing. Anything you need in the way of Books of Quotations, the 
best Encyclopeedias, the Political Almanaes, the best Atlas, Works on Science, 
Art, or Hand-books of General Information, and what the different books in the 
same subject explain. School Atlases, Charts of History, Statistical Atlases, 
Financial Almanacs, Dramatic Year-Books, Art Annuals, Commercial Atlases, 
Railroad Manuals, Year-Books of any Science or Trade, and in any language of any 
country. 


For the convenience of out-of-town people. we have prepared, at great expense, 
a special holiday number of ‘* Book Cuat,” wherein we have catalogued under 
proper subject-classification, the standard and new books in Fiction, History, 
Science, Reference-Books, ete. This list is the most comprehensive ever published 
within the same amount of space. A copy of ** Book Cuat,”’ containing list, will 
be sent on receipt of ten cents. 


This is a Leading Department of our business. Periodicals devoted to the Sciences 
Arts, Fashions, Literature, or in any department of human thought. can be selected 
from our immense and varied list of newspapers and periodical literature. All 
papers and magazines, wherever published, can be subscribed to through us, and 
sent to any address, at the same price as at the office of publication. We are 
special agents for American and Foreign Publications. 


This is very simple. Subscribe to “* Book CHat."’ One Dollar a Year. 
BOOK CHAT 


Is simply of incalculable value to any one who, by reason of his or her profession, 
or for other causes, may require an instantaneous reference to any topic treated 
upon in the publications issuing from day to day. The ability to keep posted on 
what is appearing on any special subject, whether in the form of books. or as 
an article in magazine or periodical literature, is given to any one who will sub- 
scribe to * Book Cuat.”’ It gives a synopsis of all books; an index to all periodical 
literature, ss classified under subjects; and, in addition, a complete survey 
of new books in all departments of literature. 


BRENTANO’S, 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Also of No. (0!5 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.; No. 101 State Street, Chicago, Ill.; No. 17 


Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 
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Gy ‘lly 

The Aldine is economical as well as sanitary in 
its results, and can be ory: to common chimneys 
with as good results as if set in a chimney-place. 

The Aldine secures slow and perfect combustion 
of fuel, warm fivors, constant circulation of warm 
air and perfect ventilation. 

The Aldine has the return-draft principle of a 
hard-coal stove embodied in it, will keep fire through- 
out the night equally as well, and compares with all 
other grates only as the modern return-draft, base- 
burning stove of to-day [compares with the direct- 
draftfstove of twenty-five years ago. 

Forithe study, parlor, office, and nursery we chal- 
lenge the world. 

Send for illustrated circular containing full infor- 
mation. Address, 


ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DEFEND E RI! 


5 SHOT 
32 CALIBER | 


The Defend. 
er’ isan Americanmade 
arm far superior to the im- 

orted, and reliable every 

ime, using 32 caliber short or long 
rim fire cartridges, 5 shot, octagon 
barrel, fluted cylinder. Barrei, cyl- 
inder and frame finely and 
nickel plated. Finished up with a handsome 
hard rubber saw hanule shape stock, ornament- 
ed Eagle in relief. Weight 104 ounces, 

We willsend this revolver, postpaid, with one 
year’s subscription to the American Rural 

ome, without premium, for only $B2.4O082 
Revolver without the paper, posipaid, $2.25. 
Send in your order now! Do not delay! We 
guarantee the revolver to be as represented, Ad- 
dress allordersto RURAL HOME CoO. Limited, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

This revolver will be sent free, postpaid, to 

any person who will get up a club of eight (8) 


| subscribers tothe American Rural Home, with- 
out premium, at eighty-five (85) cents each, 


ELECANT LADIES’ KNIFE FREE! 


This cut represents our Warranted fin- 
Ladies’ Knite and Glove est steel, Sat- 
Buttoner, combined with 
elegant torroise handle, given isfaction Guar- 
with one year’s subscription anteed 

(No. 1.) 


to the American Rurai Home 
for $1.10 postpaid. 
Given free to the person 
sending us two. sub- 
scriptionsto the Amer- 


ican Rural Home at 85 cents each, without premium. 
Address all orders to RURAL HOME CO. Limited, 
ochester, N.Y. Mention this paper. 


SUPERIOR BOOKS. 


A FRIEND TO THE WIDOW. 
By Masa Spencer, author of “‘ Calamity Jane,” ‘A 
Plucky One,” ete. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
THE VETERAN AND HIS PIPE. 
By ALBion W. TourGes, author of ‘A Fool’s Er- 
rand,” ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
A BOSTON GIRL 
At Boston, Bar Harbor, and Paris. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 
KADY. 
A Novel. By Patience StapLeTon. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ROUSSEAU’S CONFESSIONS. 


SWEDISH FOLK-LORE. 
By Hermann Horsera. Translated by W. H. 
Myers. With 41 full-page and other illustrations, 
Small 4to. Cloth, full gilt edges, price $1.50. 
UNDER THE MAPLES. 
A Novel. By Water N. Hiyman. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ADVENTURES ON THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 
By E. Georce Squier, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MORAL MAXIMS. 
With Steel Portrait of Author. Cloth, $1.00. 


Fully and pogemaetty illustrated. Two volumes in| CARLOTTA PERRY'S POEMS. 


one. Cloth, $1.50. 


| 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Belford, Clarke & Co., Publishers, Chicago, New York, & San Francisco. 
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BOOKS 


American Statesmen. 


A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the 
Political History of the United States. 


Epitep spy JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


John Quincey Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, 
John Randolph. By Heury Adams. 

James Monroe. By Pres. Gilman. 
Thomas Jefferson. Ky John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. by John Austin Stevens. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
John Adams. By Johu T. Morse, Jr. 

By Allan BK. Magruder. 

ams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Thomas i. Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. (Two vols.) 
Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Gouverneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard. 


Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Samuel 


American Commonwealths. | 


A Series of volumes narrating the history of those 
States of the Union which have a striking Political, 
Social, or Economical History. 


Ep:tep By HORACE E. SCUDDER, 


By John Esten Cooke. 
By William Barrows. 
By William Hand Browne. 
Kentucky. By N.S. Shaler. 
Michigan. By Thomas M. Cooley. 
Kansas. By Leverett W. Spring. 
California. By Josiah Roy ce, 
New York. By Filis H. Roberts. (Two vols.) 
Connecticut. By Alexander Johnston. 
Missouri. By Lucien Carr. 
Indiana. By J. P. Dunn, Jr, 
Ohio. By Rufus King. 


With maps. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Virginia, 
Oregon. 
Maryland, 


American Men of Letters. 


A Series of Biographies of persons eminent in 
American literature. 


Epirep By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Washington Irving. By C. D. Warner. 

Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Henry David Thoreau. By Frank b. Sanborn. 
George Ripley. By O. B. Frothingham. 

J. Fenimore Cooper. By T. R. Lounsbury. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. Higginson. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. _BY O. W. Holmes. 
Edgar Allan Poe. By G. E. Woodberry. 

N. P. Willis. By Henry A. Beers. 

Benjamin Franklin. By J. Bach McMaster. 


Each with Steel Portrait. i6mo, gilt top, cloth, $1.25; 
half morocco, $2.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


li East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


| 
| The Atlantic is the one American magazine in 
| 


which a regard for letters is a controlling motive.— 
New York TRIBUNE. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
| For 1889 announces as a small part of its attractions 
| for the reading public :— 
| 


Three Serial Stories. 
The Tragic Muse. By Henry James, author of 
| ‘The Portrait of a Lady,” ete. 
The Begum’s Daughter. By Epwarp L. Brynner, 


| Agnes Surriage,”’ Penelope's Suitors,”” 


| author of * 
etc. 


| Passe Rose. By ArtHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author 
of ** But Yet a Woman,” ** The Wind of Destiny.’ 
This story began in the September number, and 
will continue until April. It has attracted marked 
attention. The Beacon, of Boston, says of it: 
“Here is a novel worth reading, worth admiring, 
and—the highest praise—worth studying.”’ 


Essays—Literary, Social, Historical. 


By FrANcIS PARKMAN, 
JOHN Fiske, 
CHaRLes ELioT Norton. 
Horace FE. Scupper, 
Harriet WATERS PRESTON, 
AGNES REPPLIER. 
| Poems. 
By Jonn G. Warrier, 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 
James LowELt, 
| THomAS BaILEy ALDRICH. 


| Short Stories, Travels, Sketches, etc. 


By CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, 
| SarRaAH ORNE JEWETT, 
| LILLig CHAce Wyman, 
| OcravE THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND. 
H Important Topics 
In Education, Politics, Social Science, Religion, and 
| Art will be treated as they arise by persons specially 
qualified by attainments and character to treat them 
wisely. 
| 


“The best representative of American periodical 
literature, which appeals to readers by its own 
charms. New York Evening Posi 

“Tt has a high standard, and month after month it 
reaches the mark, and illustrates practically its well- 
earned reputation as the fcremost literary magazine 
in America.”"—Providence Journal. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance. POSTAGE FREE: 35 
cents anumber. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional por- 
trait, $1.00, 
The November and December numbers of The 

Atlantic will be sent free of charge to new subscrib- 

| ers whose epeerigtiene for 1889 are received before 
December 20th. 

j Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be 7 a4 by 

| money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


‘HGUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


| 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DRAKE'S: 
MAGAZINE 


Zhe Cheapest, the Brightest, Fllustrated Monthly 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 


IN THE BROADEST AND CLEAREST SENSE OF THE WORD. 


Its stories, sketches, and descriptive articles are contributed by the most 
popular writers in this country, and are designed to meet the wants in every 
walk of life, 

No other magazine published gives so much and such varied reading 
matter at anything approximating the price of this popular monthl 

Its humorous department, under the name of Quacks, is celebrated the 
world over for its bright sayings, and is alone worth the price of the 


magazine. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 
Under vigorous and intelligent management Draxr’s Magazine is 
making long strides towards fame and fortune as an illustrated monthly, 
published at the exceedingly low price of $1.00 a year. There is nothing 


else cheap about it. —New York Sun. 
Draxe’s Macazine is exceptionally bright and readable. 
—Columbus Dispatch. 


The most popular dollar monthly published. — Dickson (Dak.) Press. 
The cheapest and best ten-cent publication ever placed before the ~—?, 
—Danbury 
Everybody should read Draxe’s Macazine and see for 
much good and valuable reading it contains. —FHotel Mail. 
Good illustrations adorn the pages, and stories, poems, and other articles 
of unusual merit are numerous. — Washington Republican. 


The well-known humorous department termed Quacks, is loaded at both 
ends with funny stories, sketches, paragraphs, and illustrations. 
—Cooley’s Weekly. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE 
IS SOLD AT THE POPULAR PRICE OF 10 CENTS A COPY OR $1.00 A YEAR. 


SAMPLE COPIES will be sent to those who contemplate subscribing on receipt of 2 cents 
to cover postage. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE, New York. 


~ 
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PERIODICALS 


THE 


BRIGHT, ABLE, AND_ INTERESTING. 


IT IS A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER.’ 


Each number contains strong editorials on 


current events, signed articles on topics of the 


day by leading writers, good fiction, stirrmg 


Dramatic criticism, a sound Financial article, — 


a comprehensive Literary department, and 


several other departments, conducted by the 


brightest pens. 


Send for Specimen Copy, for which no charge will be made. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, 36 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 PER YEAR. 
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PERIODICAIS 


“A READING-ROOM IN ITSELF.” 


PUBLIC 


OPINION 


Undoubtedly comes nearer the Ideal of an All-around Family 
Paper than any other periodical published in America. 


WHAT IT 1S.—Pusric Orrnton is a handsomely printed journal of 28 pages, into 
which are gathered each week the best articles which have appeared in the various leading 
papers and 1 magazines of the entire Nation on the prominent questions of the hour. 

WHAT IT DOES.—Pusiic Opinion affords its readers an opportunity of reading 
what is being said by the great writers and thinkers of the country from Maine to California, 
on political, literary, religious, financial, scientific, educational, and other topics. 


WHAT IT IS NOT.—Pvs.ic OprInion 
sides of all questions fairly and impartially. 
great questions, and cultivates broader ideas. 


is neither partisan nor biased. It gives both 


It enables its readers to study both sides of all 


WHAT IT IS FOR.—Pustic Orrnion is just the journal to have in every house ; no 


better paper can be put into the hands of the family. 


It is pure, unsensational, and timely, 


WHAT IT COSTS.—The subscription price of PusLic Oprnton is but $3.00 per year, 


and its subscribers have the full benefit of the 


labors of our editorial corps, who present to 


them each week the results of a critical and careful reading of upwards of 4000 papers and 


periodicals, 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF COMMENDATIONS RECEIVED BY “PUBLIC OPINION.’’ 


The journal, Pusiic Oprnton, is a conve- 
nient and copious reflection of the whole press 
of the country in the form of selected articles 
upon the chief questions of the hour. The 
value of such a journal is, of course, the good 
judgment with which the selections are made. 

n this instance they are well done, and who- 
ever wishes to know the general movement of 
= opinion in the different parts of the 

nion will find it happily summarized in this 
publication. 

best journal existing.”—Rev. JAmMEs 
McCosn, D.D., LL.D., late President Prince- 
ton College. 

‘Formerly, to keep informed of the drift) 
of editorial views, I was obliged to read regu-| 
larly a considerable number of new spapers ; 
now I rely almost entirely upon this excellent ( 
journal.”—L. S. Mercaur, Editor Forum. | 

‘“«The best intellectual investment I know 
of.”—Miss Frances E, WILLARD. 


Pusiic Opinion presents in its fairly-print- 
ed pages the best journalistic thought of the 
country, most intelligently, discriminatingly, 
and impartially gathered from the entire 
representative press. PusBLic Oprnron has 
demonstrated its usefulness by its success, 


“T would not be without it.”—Hon. J. B. 
Foraker, Governor of Ohio. 


““The counsels of the paper are gratifyingly 
liberal.” —The Critic, New York. 


“T value it quite as highly as any one of 
the twenty-five or thirty journals which I ex- 
amine weekly.”—Rev. JosepH Cooke, D.D., 
LL.D. 

large popular subscription of Pusitc 
Oprnton is a sure sign of a high civilization 
in the United States.”—Boston 7ranscript. 

“Tt is a God-send to busy people.” —Bishop 
J. H. VINCENT. 


In making up your list of periodicals for next year be sure to include 
PUBLIC OPINION. Sample C —: Sent Free to any address. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION Co., 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


140 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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Edition de Luxe. 


PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


AvuTHoR oF “Poems or Maurine,”’ Etc., Ete. 


Large Quarto Handsomely illustrated in photogravure, wood 
engraving, and Ives’ process plates, 
BY 
Graves, Cady, Rhodes, and others. 


PRICES: 
Cloth 9 = 
Full Morocco, - 


T can truthfully be said that not another book of poems published 
in this country has had so large a sale as “ Poems of Passion.” 
Forty-seven editions of it have been published in its original low- 

priced form. The publishers believe that such a sale justifies them in 
the enormous expense and labor to which they have been put in 
preparing this 

EUITION DE LUXE. 


Those who already possess the cheaper edition, and have learned 
to love the author and her works, will be sure to enrich thems«lves 
by ordering a copy of this magnificent edition. And those who 
desire a suitable gift-book, to give away during the holidays, cannot 
find anything near one-half as pretty in the bookmakers’ art at the 
same price. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
CHICAG® ~"'V YORK and SAN FRANCISCO. 


$4.00 
- 7.50 


BOOKS TALKED ABOUT. 


By Jutian Hawruorne, author of ‘‘A Dream and a Forgetting,’ etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 


Mr. Hawthorne’s most recent novel, and the strongest he has yet written. It deals with occultism, love, 
and murder; and though the scene is laid in Germany, severa] of the characters are American, The interest 
begins in the first chapter, and is sustained to the end. 


DIVIDED LIVES. 


By Epear Fawcert, author of ‘‘ The Ambitious Woman,” ‘‘ The False Friend,” “‘A Hope- 
less Case,’’ ‘* Tinkling Cymbals,”’ ete. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


This is Mr. Fawcett’s latest and most | ge gee work. It is the story of a beautiful young girl, who, 
through the intervention of a female friend, is made to believe her lover unworthy of her, and marries an 
elderly millionaire in a fit of pique ; and of the ‘‘ divided lives ’’ of the two lovers in consequence. 


THAT GIRL FROM TEXAS. 
By Jeannette H. Watworts, author of ‘‘ The Bar Sinister,” ‘‘ Southern Silhouettes,’’ 
‘* The New Man at Rossmere,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

A brilliant and sensational society novel, the scene shifting between New York and Ne written 
by a well-known and favorite writer. The novel has been dramatised for the exclusive benefit of the charming 
actress, Miss Estelle Clayton, and is expected to be performed by her during the coming season. 

FLORENCE FABLES. 
By Wm. J. Fuorence (Comedian). Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A volume of most charming stories, told in simple yet graphic style, and with delightful humor and pathos, 


by W. J. Florence, the well-known comedian. whose great creations, BARDWELL Sores, in ‘The Mighty 
Dollar,” and Caprain Currie, in ‘‘Dombey and Son,” are known everywhere throughout the United States, 


from Maine to Californis. 
OLD MAN GILBERT. 


By Exuizaseta W. (Kamba T Small 8vo., cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), says of it : 

‘‘% * Tt is safe to say that in recent years no American magazine has printed so strong a story. * * * in all 
essentials ‘Old Man Gilbert’ is one of the most remarkable contributions that have been le to American 
literature since the war. 

“The s takes its name from an old family negro, and the character of this negro is drawn with a skill 
that amounts to ——. Indeed, the ‘old negro is a creation, and as such he is a permanent addition to our 
literature. * * * those who know and appreciate the phase of American life it describes, no praise can add 
a strength and beauty of the story, and no detraction belittle the remarkable creation of Old Man 


EDEN. 


By Epear Satrus, author of “The Truth about Tristrem Varick,” ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


In this novel Mr. Saltus describes an episode in a honeymoon. boys is dramatic, the action nervous 
oy the oa Fifth Avenue. As a picture of contemporaneous life it will be condemned by every lover of 
commonplace. 


A NEW “ROMANCE OF THE 19th CHNTURY.” 
EROS. 


A novel. By Laura Dainrrey, author of ‘‘ Miss Varian of New York.’? 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. Strong, interesting, and delightful. 


MARIE. 


A Seaside Episode. By J. P. Rirrer, Jz. With Illustrations by Coultaus. Cloth, $1.00. 
interesting | i ceedi 
is m, the author tells an iuterest: love 8 nm an ex ly bright, clever, and i 
fashion, thet reminds one a deal of Beppo.” tecidentally: be, society in a light vein 
of humor, and in a style that is ful and epigrammatic. The volume contains over forty Giestestions, and 
is an admirable specimen of the bookmaker’s art. _— 
A NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. 

Being the unpremeditated Confessions of a not altogether Frivolous Girl (extracted from the 
private correspondence of Miss Evelyn J. Dwyer). By Nora HELEN WarpDEL. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 50 cents. Thirty beautiful Illustrations by Graves. 


“The story is very readable.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“Cleverly conceived and as cleverly told, and has a dash of French flavor in o—awyere Courant. 

“No American novel has been so beautifully illustrated. * * * An ee work, bracing and piquant 
as Worcestershire sauce or a bottle of thirty year old sherry.”,— The Argus, . 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


| 

THE PROFESSOR’S SISTER. 
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